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THE BOUNDARY AWARD IN THE PUNJAB 
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m detail, 1 thmk that perhaps it leans a little to the Muslim side Over 
the whole penod smce 1937 when I was first able to take a close mterest 
m Indian afiairs my views and sjmpathics would be by no means so 
andpathetK to the Congress cause as this paper m isolation would suggest 

I hope It IS superfluous to say that none of m> cndcisms are person- 
ally motivated One expression of personal feehng however, I must 
make and that is to express m> gratitude to the Ahmadivya Muslim 
commumty whose headquarters is at Oadian m Gurdaspur distnct and 
at whose instance I went out as a geographer with some knowledge of 
boundarv problems The professional experience thus gamed was m 
valuable and 1 received the most perfect hospitahty and amazmgiy 
efficient technical service the organization and spint of the Ahmadiyya 
arc mdeed most remarkable 

The Area in Dispute 

The Punjab may be considered as consisting of two wings a western 
along the Indus and an eastern between Sutkj and Jumna and a central 
block consisting of the doabs or areas between the five nvers Jbelum 
Chenab Ravi Beas and Sutlej The western wmg and all but a fringe 
of tbe eastern along Sutlej were not m dispute the battle ranged over the 
central doabs and especially over the easternmost, the Upper Ban Doab 
between Beas and Ra\i This contains three of the nchest and most 
densely populated Distncts Lahore with the capital of the Provmce the 
fifth largest and one of the finest cities of India Amntsar with a 53 5 per 
cent non Muslim majonty and the most famous centre of Sikh devotion 
and Gurdaspur a very marginal distnct, culturallv very strongly Mushm 
but with a Mushm majonty of only 51 14 per cent After the acceptance 
of partition by all parties m June 1947 mtenm governments were set up 
m East and West Pimjab their areas bemg defined by a “ notional *’ 
division based on simple distnct majonties the division ran along the 
Beas and Sutlej except where Amntsar brought a broad salient of East 
Punjab territory mto the Ban Doab The final limits were to be deaded 
by a Boundary Commission under the chairmanship of Sir Cvnl Radcliffe 
who was also chairman of the Bengal Boundary f^mmlssion Although 
this arrangement has the obvious advantage of umformity it is no reflec- 
tion on Sir CynJ to suggest that the imposition of this tremendous double 
burdai on one man may have been in itself unwise 

The Commission Procedure 

The procedure of the Commission was itself perhaps unfortunate 
The Comimssion consisted of four judges two Muslims a Hmdu and a 
Sikh before whom tbe cases were legaflv argued Congress opemng and 
closing the debate The arguments were conducted with courtesy and at 
tunes with humour but tbe protagomsts were simple advocates bound 
to present extreme cases and with no powers to seek an agreed com 
promise by bargammg It may have been thought that this would be 
the function of the judges but Uwy had no mandate from anybody and 
jt IS not perhaps surprising that they dechned so invidious a rdle and 
on essentials divided two and two In the upshot Sir Cynl had thus to 
take all decisions on his sole responsibihty It would certainly seem 
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that tins quasi judicial procedure (perhaps adopted to avoid long drawn 
bargainmg) was not that best suited to the situation and that negotiadons 
between pknipotendanes at the highest possible level might have been 
preferable Here however as m so many aspects of the affair the 
presence of the Sikhs as a vitallv mterested third party greatly comph- 
cated matters Sir Cynl did not attend the sittmgs and this I think was 
wise The final dehberatioiis of the judges with each other and with the 
chairman took place m the cooler atmosphere of Simla 

Terms of Reference 

The core of the terms of reference was as follows “ To demarcate the 
boundaries of the two parts of the Punjab on the basis of ascertaimng 
the contiguous majority areas of Musbms and non Muslims In domg 
so, It will also take into account other factors ” The very general nder 
in the latter sentence gave nse to much subtle disputation Congress and 
Sikhs quite naturally seekmg to elevate other factors” to practical 
pnmacy Congress and Sikh claims were to all mtent identical and wiU. 
be treated as one although Congress was a htde less explicit than the 
Sikhs m the extreme south-west The boundarv claimed ran along the 
Chenab for about 100 miles m the north and then trended south west to 
a point about 20 miles from Multan It ma> be said straight away that 
this was a fantastic claim and as far as Congress at least was concerned 
obviously a bargainmg one which they would have been shocked to get 
though the Sikhs were probably m earnest Four mam lines of argument 
were adduced economic strategic population and the location of Sikh 
holv places 

The Economic Issue 

The strongest arguments were certainly economic It was not disput- 
able that m many districts the largest landowners were Sikhs though this 
was to some extent offset by double counbng m the onginal statistics 
smoe the same man mig ht be returned as a holder m several villages In 
ten villages only this double-count amounted to nearly 1 000 and clearly 
this affects large holders rather than the small Mushm peasantry The 
Sikh case on its economic side in fact rested very largely on a confusion 
verv appropriate to feudal conditions between private property m land 
(which no one was proposing to expropriate) and tcmtonal sovereignty 
The admitted Muslim majonties were dismissed as consisting mainly 
of menials village artisans urban floaters at best very small peasants of 
httle account m rural economy Yet as Sir ZafruUah Khan remarked it 
is the village carpenters and blacksmiths who make the Persian wheels 
go round 

On the Congress side emphasis was naturally placed on the prepon- 
derant share of non-Muslims m trade and mdustry and the figures ware 
certainly very stnkmg Thus m Lahore Montgomery and Lyallpur 
Distncts only 101 of 270 registered factones were Mushm-owned m 
Lahore City only seven of ninety seven banks and two of fifteen msuiance 
offices were Mushm and non Muslun traders paid nearly lacs sales 
tax against two- thirds of a lac by Mushms These are ccrtamly facts 
which deserve senous consideration, though one may feel that they are 
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hardly such as should be adduced by a free India bemg suspiciou^y 
like some of those formerly advanted in justification of Bntish rule it is 
generally conceded that both non Muslims m the Punjab and Bntish 
m India got a few pice return on their crores of outlay On a difierent 
level this admitted economic domination tormed much of the mison 
detre of the c laim for Pakistan itself for well known histoncal and 
geographical reasons non-Muslims had far more than a numencall> pro 
porhonate share of economic power and the demand for separation has 
been m large part the reaction of a nsmg Mushm bourgeoisie (I use the 
term technically not morally) who fand the best places pre empted- 
Weight must clearly be given to these economic considerations but to 
give them decisive importance would be to negate the pnnaple of self- 
determinadon which nghtly or wrongly was the primary factor on any 
reasonable mterpretation of the terms of reference Perhaps the weight 
attached to the economic factor depends on the relative significance one 
attaches to the nghts of man and the nghts of property a difficult 
problem as they are mcommensurates 

The Strategic Issue 

If the economic claim was strongest the strategic was weakest Some 
play was made with the statement that the Cbenab line would be a good 
defensive frontier to both sides This is sheer absurdity Pakistan with no 
heavy mdustry would be dependent on war supphes through Karachi and 
an advance of less than 40 miles from the Congress Sikh Ime would break 
the 520-mile double track railway from Karachi and the two single lines 
to the north (one actually on or inside the Congress-Sikh Ime) which are 
an the communications Pakistan has In effect Pakistan would be cut 
m two and defence would be hopeless On the Mushm line a 40-mile 
advance would not compromise beyond retnevmg the defence even of 
East Punjab much better supplied with railways let alone the immense 
depth of India behmd it 

Distribution of Communitles 

The population aspect is enormously compheated bv the unfortunate 
distnbutiOQ of the Sikhs They number over 10 per cent of the popula 
tion m eleven Districts but m none have they an absolute majority and 
in only one Ludhiana are they even the largest commumty In the 
Amntsar Distnct itself they are only 36 per cent and m the city 20 per 
cent On the other hand m stx of the eight Distncts west of the B^s 
Sutlej line where Sikhs are over 10 per cent Muslims arc over 60 per 
cent I do not thmk that further argument is needed to show the im 
practicabilitv of meeting their claims the disparities arc too great to be 
outyveighed by “other factors” It is true that the whole area claimed 
by Congress and Sikhs was called a contiguous non Muslim majontv 
area but this is true only if the undisputed east is included It is surely 
fairer to take the disputed area only and here without calhng the undis- 
puted west to their aid the Muslims have a clear majority Village 
figures for the 1941 Census are not available in England (ihev arc not 
always mtefligible when available) but of a total of some 1 3 600 000 
people in the disputed area at least 7 840 000 or over 57 per cent were 
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Muslims, and the method I have used ocrtaiiily understates the number 
of Muslims who are probably nearer 8 000,000 Moreover by parity 
of reasoning the Muslims might well claim the entire Punjab as a “ con- 
tiguous Mushm majority area ” 

The general reliabiht> of the 1941 Census was strongly impugned by 
Congress on the grounds of under representatioa of non Muslims In 
1941, however, all parties were keenly aware of the issues and while 
over representation probably took place there are no grounds for sup 
posmg that it did not take place pretty equally all round m any case, it 
was simply not possible to get behmd the 1941 figures The only definite 
cases cited were a few of mtimidation of Scheduled Castes to return 
themselves as Sikhs this was defended on the remarkable ground that 
this was not cheating between Muslims and non Muslims only between 
fnends In anv case the Census was imphatlv rehed on for the con 
struction of the Congress Red Map ’ This showed two long irregular 
bands between Sutlej and Ravi and Ravi and Chenab as non Mushm 
majonty areas rather miraculously joined up in the north, with no non- 
Muslim but plenty of Muslim detached islands 

This on the face of it, is a somewhat remarkable distribution of popu 
lation and one’s suspicions were not dispelled by the statement of the 
basis of construction AnyThmg from a district to a village"' This 
was of course gcrrymandenng m the ongmal Amcncan sense of the 
term how it worked can be seen from Chuman tahsd where the areas 
of each side were about equal On examination the Mushm majontv m 
theu half turned out to be 85 706 the non Muslim m theirs exactly 1 100 
In Lahore City where the 1^41 Census ieall\ was inaccurate there was 
some Muslim majontv on anv reckoning and it can be shown conclu- 
sively from the age and sex structure that the stable non floating element 
of the population is predominantly Mushm On a population basis 
theretore I think the non Musbms had no case especially as the calcula- 
tions in nearly all instances were on a simple Muslim or non Muslim 
basis whereas it is very highly probable that a good majontv of the 
Scheduled Castes and Indian Christians would opt for Pakistan. 

The Holy Places 

There remains the difficult question of the Sikh holy places I do not 
think that when Mr Butler and Mr Henderson discussed the matter they 
can have been aware that according to the Sikh leader Ganga Smgh 
there were no fewer than 700 Sikh shrines scattered all over the Punjab 
With all due respect to deeply held religious feelings it is difficult to 
think that many ot them were of such importance that responsible leaders 
of a community of 5 000 000 should found a claim to temtonal domina 
Don on them and thereby imperil the peaceful relations of the remaining 
400 000 000 of the sub-contment yet this is m effect what has happened 
Here we are m a realm of subjectivism where argument is in yam 

Surammg up it is hardlv too much to say that the extreme Congress 
Sikh claim amounted to accepting Pakistan m words to deny it m deeds 
smce It IS hardly contestable that the Punjab will have to be the economic 
and fiscal mainstay of Pakistan and the Chenab frontier would leave httle 
of the Punjab worth havmg Again, it must m fairness be remembered 
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that this was m all probability r^arded as a bargaining case at least by 
Congress 


The Muslim Claim 

Turning to the Muslim claim this was slightly amended after Congress 
had mtroduced the strategic argument, and m its final form ran along the 
crest of the Siwaliks between Beas and Sudej then roughly parallel to the 
latter and just bevond the Lu dhiana Ferozepore railway and the Bikaner 
Canal This line is little beyond the hmit of absolutely contiguous Mus 
lim majonnes, except m the east of the Bist Doab, the angle between 
Beas and Sutlej Here the Siwahk crest was claimed to give a strategic 
frontier though I myself think that a better argument is the economic 
one that control over deforestation and soil erosion m the hills is vital to 
the agnculturc of the plams below nor is there any strong reason why a 
boundary should not run down from the crest splitting the doab except 
that It would hamper the execuuon of the projected Bist Doab canal 

However considered simply as a bound^ this line is probably 
technicafly bettCT than any other suggested mcludmg the actual award 
and my own favountc the Beas-Sutlej line although from a strategic 
pomt of view it should have been advanced a few miles between 
Ludhiana and Ferozepore to give some tactical cover to the railway 

The line is well defined almost throughout not by shiftmg nvers but 
by a marked mountam crest or by visible artificial objects subject m any 
case to administrative surveillance such as canals and railways it causes 
the TTunimiim sphttmg of canal systems (except m so far as they are 
already cut up by Patiala and other States) and is crossed b\ few rail 
wavs The onginal line was criticized bv Congress because it was cut by 
six railways but thnr own hne simply took over existmg local boundaries 
without any examination of how far these are suitable for mternational 
boimdanes with the ludicrous result that m the 35 mdes or so between 
Shorkot Road and Khanewal there were six crossings by the same rail- 
way and for 10 miles the boundary would actuaUy run down the middle 
of a single track railway There are other factors more important than 
techmeal simplicity however and though 1 think the Muslim bne quite a 
legitimate claim as these things go it does not of course follow that it 
would have been a fair award 

The Award 

Sir Cvnl’s Award — it is its one great merit — does reduce the mmonUes 
on either side to what is probably the mmimum possible some 27 per 
cent of the former Muslim population of the Punjab was left to the cast 
and 32 5 per cent of the non-Mushms to the west m each case about 
4 (XX) 000 people It fails inevitably to avoid sphttmg the Sikhs or the 
canals but it is difficult to feel that it is m fau drawn on the prmciple of 
contiguous majontv areas which Sir Cvnl’s report accepts as the funda- 
mental basi^ Literal adherence to this principle would of course be 
absurd but I feel that a closer approximation could be made without 
undue violence to “ other factors ” Clearly too tahsil boundaries are 
not sacrosanct, smee Kasur tahsil is spht for no very clear reason This 
being so it is difficult to see why Gurdaspur district should not have been 
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allotted to West Punjab with the boundaries modified m the north and 
south to give contiguous non Muslim majontv areas beyond the Ma- 
dhupur headworks and adjommg Amntsar tahsil to East Punjab It is 
true that communally Guidaspur has a bare Mushm majority but cultur- 
ally It was overwhelmmgly Muslim and it was perhaps the onlv area 
m the Ban Doab where Mushms were m the lead mdustnally 

Its allocation to East Punjab secures the flank of the Amntsar salient 
which reaches to within 17 miles of Lahore while if allotted to Pakistan 
It would m no way endanger the defence of India If East Punjab had to 
come west to the Bcas-Sutlej line — and given the special attachment of 
the Sikhs to Amntsar this may well seem mevitable— there seems no very 
good case for extendmg it beyond the two tahsils of Amntsar and Tam 
Taran especially as there is no corresponding concession as regards the 
Muslim areas below the Beas-Sutlej confluence The difficulties are of 
course tremendous and it is true that it is not possible to draw an entirely 
just line s till less one which could satisfy more than one side but with 
a full appreciation of all this I do not feel that the award is the beat 
approximation that could have been made 

The fundamental difficulty once again, is the scattered distnbutton of 
the Sikhs There is much m the argument that they would be better ofi 
en bloc m Pakistan it only Ambala division were detached and ex 
ciudmg States they would form nearly 15 per cent of the population of 
the Punjab the key Province of Pakistan — a minonty too big and too 
tough to be treated without due consideration But this is an outsider’s 
view and it has not commended itself to the community although at 
various tunes some of their leaders have seemed to ^mpsc this 
apparently obvious pomt In the event one cannot resist the conclusion 
that their leadership lacked longer vision and that the vehemence with 
whieh they pressed their claims has led to an attempt at securing peace 
for a month or two at the possible price of lastmg bitterness between 
Pakistan and India — and Pakistan and Bntam — and has not even 
attained its linuted objective It must also be said that boundary dis 
putes not terminated by war are normally solved by compromise and a 
map of the disputed area with a boundary drawn sav zdoog the Beas 
SuUej would certainly look superficially very lop sided the Muslim daim 
was so near their communal limits as to leave httlc room for manoeuvre 
It IS possible that tins mav have weighed subconsciously with Su Cynk 
and he certainly could not reasonably be blamed if it did 

The Status Quo 

But whatever boundary one might wish to sec whatever one mav 
think of the \ward I thmk one pomt is certain beyond dispute and that 
IS the folly of any revisiomst movement- To reopen the question of the 
frontiers now while the Punjab is stdl m a state of mdescnbable fennent, 
would surely be fatal to the chances of restoring peace and order and 
an ‘ other factor ’’ of a different order from those argued before the 
Commission is at the head of the agenda The rams have been late and 
httle over very much of the sub -continent, but have now produced disas- 
trous floods It IS no exaggeration to say that famine and actual starvation 
will be the lot of millions of peaceful Hmdus and Mushms in food defiat 
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areas if the fields of the Punjab arc long abandoned, its food stocks and 
standing crops ravaged Us towns anarchic or half-dead and its transport 
utterly disrupted as they now are There has been effected in the most 
dread^l manner it is true a mass migratjon with numbers probably 
running mto millions which will prett) certainly leave no considerable 
areas with Muslim majonties m the east or Hindu-Sikh majonties m the 
west- Some measures for the rehabilitation of the dispossessed m tbeir 
new homes have apparently already been taken but one wonders how 
much of the wrnter wheat crop will be planted 
When more settled conditions return, as I am confident they will, it 
Hill then be pointless to press for revisioD. other perhaps than mmor 
adjustments Pakistan’s gram and India’s manufactures are needed each 
to each but the first and most pressing needs without which the others 
cannot be satisfied, are peace and order The atmosphere m the two 
Domimons before August 15 seemed far more hopeful than it had been 
during the war or m the early months of this year The Punjab disaster 
— it IS no less— has been an infinitely distressing blow to the hopes of 
those who would wish to be fn^ds to both countnes But it is far too 
early to take a pessimistic general view and I feel sure that there exist 
sufficiait reserves of stategnanship to set the two E>omimons on the road 
of co-operation so vital to the abiding interests of them both 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A JOINT meetmg of the East India Association and the Overseas League 
was held at OverseaA House St James’s S W 1 on Tuesday October 7 
1947 to hear the foregomg paper by Dr Oskar Spate m a prd 

Sir Henry Craik, Bart g c i e k c s i presided and said that it was 
his pleasant duty on behalf of the Council of the Overseas League to 
extend a cordial welcome to the East India Association and its members 
He was glad to see that the Association had formed what he hoped would 
Oecome a regular habit of havmg its meetings in Overseas House They 
of the Overseas League were always delighted to see them 

■^Sissmg to the subject of the paper he said that most people were 
mterested not so much m the actual workmg of the Boundary Commis 
Sion as m the consequences which flowed from it, and they all had some 
idea of how deplorable and tragic those consequences were He would 
only say this that he was certam that their sympathies as members of an 
Asscxaation deeply mterested m India Hould go out to the unfortunate 
inhabitants of the Punjab who were now suffenng under this temblc 
almost unspeakable tragedy But today it was not so much the conse- 
quences which concerned them as the actual workmg of the Boundary 
Commisswn itself and he thought it would be as well if before he called 
upon Dr Spate to read his paper he gave a sort of time table which 
would furnish an idea of the background against which the Commission 
was formed and operated 

The story might be said to begm with the statement of His Majesty’s 
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Government on June 3rd last that power would be completely transferred 
by the middle of August That statement was accept^ with a varying 
degree of reluctance by the different parties m India and a few days later 
a statement announced the procedure that was to be used for ascertaining 
the views of the people of the Punjab and Bengal as regards the partidon 
of these two Provmces Immediately after that statement was made by 
the middle of June “ mtemn ” Governments were set up m the two parts 
of the Punjab— that is the two parts mto which it was known or thought 
likely to be divided It was also announced that Boundarv Commissions 
would be set up for the Punjab and Bengal to “ demarcate ’ the actual 
boundaries and about this tune the leaders of the vanous political parties 
promised on behalf of their followers to accept and abide by the findings 
of those Commissions It is now known what those guarantees were 
worth Those of them who knew the country knew at the time what 
they were worth and now the whole world knew On June 23 the Punjab 
Legislative Assembly met m two parts, and as expected by everyone the 
representatives of the Western Punjab decided for Pakistan and those of 
the Eastern Punjab decided to be m India A few days later the terms 
of reference and the composition of the Boundary Commission were 
announced Dr Spate would deal with the terms of reference 
As regards the composition of the Commission it consisted of four 
High Court judges two of whom were Mushms one was a Hmdu and 
one a Sikh and it was provided that m the event of disagreement an 
ermnent Enghsh lawyer Sir Cynl Radchffe who was appomted chair- 
man of both Commissions was to come to a decision It was clear of 
course that with a Commission of that composition there would be no 
agreement, and they all knew there was not Then the Commission 
began its work It sat to hear evidence and arguments from July 21 to 3 1 
On August 15 the official transfer of power was formally earned out 
Actually the administration had pracdcally completely broken down 
before that and though power was formally handed over it was very 
difficult to sav to whom it was transferred On August 17 the Commis- 
sion havmg failed to agree as was to be expected and havmg referred the 
matter to Sir Cvnl Radchffe his award was pronounced This was a 
very bnef document merely statmg that after the close of the pubhc 
sittings the Commission adjourned to Simla and discussions were entered 
upon m the hope of presenting an agreed decision It soon became evi- 
dent that the divergence of opinion was so wide that an agreed solution 
was not to be obtained In these circumstances Sir Cynl’s colleagues 
assented to the conclusion that he must proceed to give his own decision 
and he gave it m one page of foolscap with a long appendix descnbmg 
m detail the actual boundary He concluded by saymg that he was con- 
scious that the award could not go far towards satisfvmg the sentiments 
and aspirations deeply held on either side but directly m conflict as to 
the placmg of the boundary If means were to be found for satisfymg 
them m full they must be found m pohtical arrangements with which he 
(Sir Cynl Radchffe) was not concerned 
He would now say a word about Dr Oskar Spate Dr Spate was a 
Lecturer m Geography m the London School of E«)nomics and an expert 
m boundary questions He was asked to go out and help the Ahmadiyya 
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sect of Muslims whose headquarters at Qadian were very near the dis- 
puted boundary to present their case before the Boundary Commission 
their case being that Qadian should be mt-Iuded lu Pakistan The finding 
of the Commission was against them and Oadian was mcluded m India, 
Dr Spate went out as an expert m geographical matters 

After Dr Spate had read his paper 

The Chairman said that they were much mdebted to Dr Spate for his 
clear mterestmg and objective desenpuon of the work of the Commission 
An mvitation had been sent to Sir Cynl Radchffe to come to that meet- 
ings but, m declining it, be said that he had read with admiration Dr 
Spate’s paper and was grateful to him for the clantv and moderation with 
which he bad dealt with the subject but he did not think that it would 
be suitable for him to take part in any pubhc discussion on the award 
Now that he had given the award and had said as much as he thought it 
helpful to sav m the bodv of the award he felt that he must keep silence 
— doubtless a wise decision 

A few things had occurred to him while Dr Spate was describing the 
work of the Commission The first was the extremely vague character of 
the terms of reference The Commission was instructed “ to demarcate 
the boundaries of the two parts of the Punjab on the basis of ascertain 
mg the contiguous znajont} areas of Muslims and non-Muslims In doing 
so it would also take mto account other factors There were two words 
m those terms which were about as ambiguous as words could be One 
was the word areas and the other the word ' factors ” Many of those 
present at that meeting were people who had held great admmistrame 
appointments and they would agree with him that there was no more 
fatal mistake that an administrator could make than to be ambiguous m 
his language 

Sir Cvnl Radchffe a very emment leader of the Bar was chosen as 
chairman not only of this Commission but of the Bengal Commission as 
well and in effect that meant that he could not be present at either Com 
mission he was not m fact at any of the sittmgs certamly of this Com 
mission and he did not thmk of the Bengal Commission either That 
was not his fault, it was m the nature of things It was also m the nature 
of the composiUon of the Commission that the whole onus of making the 
decision was on his shoulders alone He was no doubt a very able man 
entirely judicial m his outlook and impartial but he had had put upon his 
shoulders a burden impossible to discharge He did not think that Sir 
Cvnl Radchffe could be blamed for the consequences of the award of the 
Commission His award was probably as fair and impartial as any award 
could be but he was faced with an impossible task 

In the proceedings of the Commission nobodv had the power to negou 
ate an agreed decision But of course the greatest difficulty m the whole 
bosmess in his judgment was the inordmste desire for a speedy decision 
at any cost He had alreadj given to the meeting the sahent dates start 
mg from the announcement of June 3 and fimshmg up on August 15 
Thus an attempt was made m little more than two months to settle a 
problem which had engaged the attention of the greatest braiiiB m this 
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country and m India for tlnrty \ears Grave constitutional issues could 
not be settled in that way The result was that when power was handed 
over and when that great day came which everybody had eagerly awaited^ 
the day of “ the gift of freedom to India ’ what it really amounted to was 
a hast> ill-considered and disorderly hquidation of all our mterests there 
India was handed over and we did not care to whom it was handed over 
as long as we got out of it The result was that we handed it over to 
chaos The Punjab was now m a state where, in the disputed area the 
great towns had been largely destroved and almost every village obUter* 
ated What had been a year or two ago a prosperous happy and peaceful 
countryside had been reduced to something like the state of Poland when 
the Nazi hordes had overrun it There were many of those present who 
knew and had worked in that Provmce and who could not regard all this 
from a cold detached pomt of view 

He thought perhaps the most pithy comment on the results of partition 
of the Punjab occurred in somethmg he read the other day which bad not 
yet been published m this country When Pandit Nehru and the Prime 
Munster of Pakistan were recently on tour together m the Montgomery 
distnct of the Punjab a jomt statement was issued every day b> four 
Hindu joumahsts accompany mg Mr Nehru They stated that on one occa- 
sion the party passed many Muslim refugees moving westwards and 
presently found the road blocked by a vast procession of refugees mostly 
Sikhs marchmg eastwards Mr Nehru was greatly impressed by this mass 
movement, and he asked a group of people where they had come from 
A typical rustic woman without know mg to whom she was ta lkin g said 

If you wanted partiuon of the country why did you not at first make 
arrangements'’ ’ She had hit the bull’s eye and it was not recorded that 
the Prime Mmister of India was able to ^d a reply 

Brigadier J G Smyth v c said that be felt rather strongly on this 
question, havmg been intimately connected with the Sikhs durmg the 
whole of his service and that be was in very great svmpathy with what 
they had been suflermg durmg the last two or three months He knew 
the Sikh for a rather truculent person when his blood was up He could 
only bear out what the Chairman had said that the transfer of power to 
India was due to take place m June of next year and then suddenly the 
Government of India fotmd or were advised that the organization was 
breaking down and decided that this transfer should take place a good 
deal earher It was on that pomt that they took what he considered to be 
an utterly piamc measure of deciding that tbe transfer should take place on 
August 15 In makmg that decision the British were tremendously lack- 
mg m courage They would not take the slightest nsk themselves of 
things gomg wrong The one idea of the Government at home was to off 
load this nastv problem before it blew up ’ on them 

The Sikh trouble should have been realized and adequate steps should 
have been taken beforehand to see that as soon as the trouble started it 
was dealt with vigorously In India conflagrations started suddenly and 
if tackled at once tbev probably went out He remembered takmg a Sikh 
battalion to a Mushm country (Chitral) and the authonties m India were 
considerably alarmed at what was gomg to happen He said however 
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“ Don t worry the men axe going to be so tired in the evening that all 
they will want to do is to go to sleep and provided you allow them leave 
all will be wcE” It turned out that all was well and there was not a 
smgle mcident during their two vears m Chitral If they had taken the 
precaution of stationmg all the available troops at the trouble centre before 
the award was announced, the minute the troubles took place there would 
have been some chance of puttmg them down with a firm hand It was 
no good blaming the military authonhes They had an utterly impossible 
task They had to divide the Indian Army and to decide what was to 
happen to the Gurkhas and the British officers A htde Boundary Force 
of four bngades was allotted to look after that enormous area 

The thmg we ought to be thinking about now was what we could do 
about It m this country The thmg that mfunated him m London was 
the attitude of the Government here Their attitude seemed to be We 
have been very clever We have done this just m tune and now it is 
none of our busmess He thought that attitude utterly unworthy and 
he urged that although it was impossible to send back British troops mto 
India the Bntish Government who after all were responsible for these 
people should do all it could bv way of consultation and by means of 
funds for rehef of famme 

Lord Mountbatten had made a mistake when he accepted the Governor 
Generalship of one Dominion He had been Viceroy of the whole of 
India and the ongmal idea was that he should be Governor General of 
both Dominions When that was not agreed to it was a mistake that he 
should be Governor-General of one of them 

Sir Blyth Wage said that he did not wish m this connection to make 
any criticism of the general idea of partitiomng at short notice but to 
speak very bneflv about the way m which the actual parti tionmg struck 
an officer who had not only spent all his own service m the Provmce but 
had faimlv connections with it gomg back to the Mutmy It was natur 
ally difficult to speak of this subject without emotion Two pomts how- 
ever he did want to mention m connection with what Dr Spate bad said 
These concerned the Puniab canal colonies and the Sikhs It seemed 
obvious that partition of the Punjab would present the greatest difficulty 
because of the canal colomes These colomes were the economic heart 
of the Provmce m almost every conceivable way They fed the Province 
and there was a constant Imk between the old settled distncts and the 
canal colomes It was the Sikhs who founded the prosperity of the first 
Punjab colomes When that great experiment was mtroduc^ there was 
difficulty in fmdmg peasants to cultivate these previously desert areas 
and It was the Sikhs who provided the most enterpnsmg element 

If one toured m anv of the colomes or agam m any of the closely 
settled distncts of the Punjab it would be realized that the two were 
really mtimately linked together To split them up was almost impos 
sible Any solution which proposed to split up the whole Punjab cut at 
the economic bfe of the Provmce and this would have its effect not only 
on the Provmce but on the whole of India Ehmng the last war years he 
was responsible for the Food Department of the Punjab inchidmg the 
collection and distribution of food and rationmg and it was more and 
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more dear that if the Punjab colonies were m any way disrupted or dis 
organized the feeding of India became enormously more difficult He 
could sec very httle hope of early alleviation It would be a long tune 
before cultivation could get back to its previous standards, and marketing 
and transport bad also been disrupted 

There was the further question whether it was possible to re estabhsfa 
confidence and peace m the Punjab colomes 

The Sikh case deserved a great deal ot sympathy although he thought 
Sikh leadership was at fault m not trymg to concentrate earher on amvmg 
at an agreement with the Muslims 

Mr William Kirrpatrick said that he had seen the appalling atrocities 
which Hindus and Muslims could commit each upon (he other but it 
must be remembered that there were thousands of Unscheduled Classes 
who were overlooked by both Muslim and Indian leaders Unless httle 
details of that sort were considered there would be such trouble m India 
for the next twenty years as had been seen for the last quarter of a 
century m Chma 

Sir Lionel Haworth asked whether they were gomg to leave the 
Punjab question alone or to take its lesson tor the rest of India The 
Government m makmg this hasty decision were quite convmced that m 
domg so they were advising the two parties to come together Could 
anything illustrate better the ignorance of the people m England? Every 
one of those who had had expenence m India knew what was gomg to 
happen Those who had served m tliat country had had the expenence 
of arranging that for example a Hmdu and a Muslim procession to be 
held on the same day should never be allowed to meet How could the 
Bntish Parliament composed of men who had never been m the East 
make wise decisions about an Onental Empire > 

Mr M A Bajw< the Imam of the London Mosque gave figures of 
population of Gurdaspur district, and pointed out that in two of the 
three tahsils that had gone over to the East Punjab Mushms were fax 
more than a mere marginal majontv for there were 55 07 per cent m 
Batala tahsil 52 15 per cent m Gurdaspur tahsil Christians desired to 
be m Pakistan so they should also be counted on the side of the Muslims 
This meant that in Batala tahsil 60 53 per cent desired to go over to 
Pakistan and 39 47 per cent to India and m Gurdaspur tahsil 59 24 
per cent wished to go over to Pakistan and 40 76 per cent to India But 
the unjust award of Sir Cvnl Radcliffe gave this area to India If this 
contiguous majority Muslim area had not been excluded from Pakistan 
It would have remained safe from the orgy of murder bloodshed and 
arson perpetrated bv lawless bands with the connivance and in some 
cases active co-operation of the Hmdu and Sikh pohee and mihtary 

The world-centre of the law abidmg and peaceful Ahmadivya com- 
munity was situated m Batala tahsil Notwithstandmg our re mainin g 
peaceful and despite assurances of the Pnme Mmister of Indian Umon 
this holy centre of the movement seems to be receiving more than its 
share of death and destruction It was said that bigger forces m JuUandar 
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and Hoshiarpur etc would have suppressed this trouble He said m 
view of what these forces of law and order had done m Gurdaspur and 
cspeciallv Oadian this view did not appear to be very accurate The 
Imam read a cable about Oadian dated October 5 showmg that the town 
was bemg looted occupied by Sikhs and the poUce and mihtary were m- 
dulgmg in mdiscnmmate shootings two bemg kdled m a mosque He 
added that Bntam could not shake oflE her responsibihdes for the blood^ 
shed and destruction that has been gomg on and still contmues m some 
places So far as Oadian and Gurdaspur distnct were concerned the 
opportunity for the atrocities came with the award of the Bntish president 
of the Boundaiy Commission who thereby placed responsibihty directly 
upon the Bnhsh people 

A Member asked whether when the Russians started movmg it would 
bring about a coalescence of the various Indian groups 

Dr Spate in reply said that the last question hardl) came withm his. 
terms of reference He thought m the first place that Russia bad quite 
enough on her hands and that for some time at least India might be 
spared the friendly sohatude of either the U S S R or the U S A 

He was not quite m agreement with some of the speakers m what they 
had said about the Bntish GovemmenL The Bntish Government m a 
very short time would have found itself m the position either of trying to 
control India with such a large proportion of the educated classes against 
the Government that the wheels of adrmnistration would go hopelessl> 
round m the air or it would have found itself committed sooner or later 
to an attempt to restore peace and keep order which would have ended 
m takmg sides m civil war and the Bntish would have had a super- 
Palestme on their hands So much for the question of expediency He 
agreed that the question of morals was more difificult and there was some- 
thing m the argument that we were responsible for the masses of India 
But the thmg that summed it up for him was the remark made by one of 
his Mushm fnends m Bombay during the war — a young fellow who had 
no pohtical ideas at all — ^who said to him. Do you think the Bntish wiU 
really keep their promise to let us go after the war is over^ He could 
only sav that he hoped so There was a moral responsibditv to those 
who had supported us durmg the war on the basis of those promises and 
that was the other side of the picture 

He agreed with the Chamnan about the ambiguity of the terms of 
reference They were not merely ambiguous but inaccurate The word 
“ demarcate ” suggested surveying a hne with tbeodohtes and puttmg m 
concrete posts whereas what was intended was simply to define the area 

As to the general situation m India he thought that, distressmg as 
affairs were it was too earlv to be completely pessimistic Both Govern- 
ments did accept the award This acceptance might appear to have been 
compromised bv the thmgs that had happened but the fact did remam 
that neitbw Government had m anv way attempted to overstep the 
boundanes fixed by the award The boundanes had been respected by 
both sides That did mdicate some determination to abide by the bound- 
anes set up There were signs that the really responsible people on both 
sides did realize the vital importance of pulling together 
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One speaker had made a comparison of India with China It was a 
^Dod comparison Smce the l^^ll revolution in China there had been 
bloodshed up and down the countrv and >et m the last war if it had 
been said to an mtelhgent Chmesc ' It is true that there is frightful 
taxation famine oppression and misery m China would it not be better 
to be run efficiently by a country like Japan?” what would he have said? 
That was what Indians also would say 

The meeting closed with a vote of thanks to the chairman and the 
author 


THE TWO NEW DOMINIONS AND TREATY 
RELATIONS 

By Sir Henrv Twynam kcsi cie 

When Sir Frank Brown comphmented me with the suggestion that I 
should give a lecture before this Association I warned him that any paper 
which I might prepare would probably be out of date or beside the mark 
by the time I came to deliver the lecture Actuallv I have had to rewnte 
these mtroductorv paragraphs several times and as late as this mommg 
The course of events m India must necessarily be mfluenced for a long 
time to come bv the tragic happemngs m the Ptojab Everywhere I find 
a desire for informed comment and as the suggestions contained in this 
paper are alfected I shall not evade the subject but shall endeavour to 
assess the posiuon as fairly as I can remembering that this is not a 
pohocal meetmg but a meeting of a learned Society 

I think It is a nustake to belittle or minimize either the success of the 
transfer of power m some areas or the catastrophe which has occurred 
in the Punjab In my old Province — the Central Provmces and Berar — 
the situauon is quiet and hfc proceeds normally I learn from one of mv 
old officers that uneasmess prevails m the villages of this 95 per cent 
Hindu Province and I also hear that the small Muslim commumty 
although as yet unthreatened is leaving or prepanng to leave the Pro 
vmce On the whole however m the Central Provinces and other homo 
geneous provinces life is proceedmg normally The Punjab however has 
been put back not into the eighteenth century as I anticipated but into 
the age of Tamerlane — massacre arson lootmg dispossession are the 
order of the dav Once again political bias is in evidence Pakistan has 
appealed to the nations of the British Commonwealth for aid and advice 
On the other hand the political leaders of the new Dommion of India 
have shown resentment at the accounts cabled to this country by Press 
correspondents The explanation of this different attitude perhaps hes in 
the fact that the Indian Congress leaders bemg responsible for the demand 
for mdependence immediate independence feel that lund accounts of the 
terrible cost of that immediate independence amount to an aspersion on 
their pohey I was surprised to read that the Secretary of State for 
Burma had voiced the Congress attitude in a speech at Oxford in which 
ie spoke of “ exaggerations ” and “ distortions ” in the Press reports A 
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complete answer to Lord Listowel was provided unexpectedly by a letter 
from the Governor of the West Punjab Sir Francis Mudie which 
appeared m The Times of October 17 Sir Franas refers to 1 000 people 
m a refugee convoy just giving up the ghost and dying as they reached 
the frontier of Palcistan of roads littered with corpses and of three to- 
four million refugees still to come Jossleyn Hennessy the Sunday Times 
representative confirms that there are three to four miUion people on 
“ either side ’ of the frontier waitmg to move this out of a population 
of miHions in the Punjab It is impossible to exaggerate what this. 
mpang in terms of human misery This is the time to sow the wmter 
wheat, but the fields will reraam largely uncultivated No skeleton Indian 
administrative machme can hope to cope with a situation of this kind 
In short, it is clear that the pohtical settlement m India is one which 
has taken account of the mtelhgentsu only and not of the masses While 
the former are both nationahst and communal the latter are sdll wholly 
communal in outlook The political leaders have proved unable to pre- 
vent ghastly wholesale atrocities 

What has our attitude been'’ * When that the poor have cned Oesar 
hath wept ’ Oesar has not even wept over India He has been too busy 
congratulating himself on havmg chosen the lesser of two evils — although 
m my opmion no evil could have been as great as what has befallen the 
Punjab 

There are two schools of thought one which considers that we are 
well out of It and another which considers that havmg governed India 
for 100 years m the case of the Punjab and 200 years m the case of 
Bengal we were under a moral obhgation to the masses I leave it to each, 
one of you to supply the answer to these questions Most unfortunately 
many of those who have suffered most must be Indian Army pensioners 
men who have fought for us m both great wars and have suffered wounds 
and imprisonment on our be half 

My object today is to show how essential it is to preserve unity and an 
mtegrated life m India m the mterests both of India and this country 
Two hostile Dominions m the sub contment spell disaster for India and 
the world On March 2S 1946 I met the Cabmet mission to India 
and ventured to inflict on them a memorandum of my own views I 
said ‘"Hifi Majesty s Government should msist not on one or two con- 
stituent bodies”— the Congress, you know, wanted one Constituent 
Assembly and the Musbm League two — but three constituent bodies 
one to draw up a Constitution for Hindustan one to draw up a Con 
sntution for Pafcistaa, and a third to explore and recommend provisions 
for govermng the relations betw'een Hmdustan and Pakistan particularly 
m connection with defence external aflaus customs and other subjects 
of essential interest to relations between the two states ” 

I understand that the Cabmet mission did not think much of my 
scheme To be quite candid I did not think much of their scheme which 
was produqed some weeks later It seemed to be an ingemous plan on 
paper but nothing more It failed to take account of the psychological 
and material differences which accounted for the demand for a Mushm 
state Its fate was the waste-paper basket 
You all know how thmgs have developed Force of cucumstances 
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compelled His Majesty’s Govemment and the Congress to accept the 
demand for two Constituent Assembhes — it would have been better if the 
mevitabihty of this solution had been accepted from the start. Further 
a third constituent body was appomted m the Boundary Commission 
The report has recently been implemented m the tragic manner which 
many of us expected 


Treaty Relations 

The solution I put forward contemplated somethmg m the nature of 
a treaty or agreement between India and Pakistan to be negouatcd con 
teraporaneouslv with the settlement of the boundaries Admittedly a 
difScult undertaking but not I think impossible if some show of firm 
ness had been made Whether a solution of that kmd would have been 
practicable or not is now immaterial The important thing is that the 
need for treaties or agreements is still urgent although the atmosphere 
in which such treaties may be negotiated has detenorated badly The 
matter has now passed out of the control of His Majesty s Govemment 
in the United Kingdom but is still within the compass of His Majesty’s 
Governments in the new Dominions There are also problems in con 
nection with the relations between the new Domimons and States like 
Hyderabad which has declined to accede — and I think on good grounds 
m the light of recent events — to either India or Pakistan Still more 
momentous for the peace of the world and the future of India and of the 
British Commonwealth is the question whether the old-tune union for 
defence and other purposes is to be completely abrogated or not 
We h\e in an age m which the terms “ Empire ” and “ Dominion ’ 
have become unfashionable but union on a basis of complete equahty 
on a “Commonwealth ’ basis has lately been much to the fore m 
political discussions A union of the Western hemisphere for defence 
purposes is provided for m the Treaty of Rio de Janeiro The Umted 
Nations Speaal Committee on Palestine has recommended a treaty be- 
tween the proposed Arab and Jewish States providmg for an economic 
uiuon If mutual defence in the Western hemisphere and economic union 
m Palestine are necessary we may be sure that both are essential tar the 
well being of the two new Dommions 
A dose relationship between them is imperative if for instance prob 
lems of food and industrial develoimaent are to be dealt with to the best 
advantage The food problem is likely to confront the two governments 
at once and any selfishness on the part of one Dominion wiH be dis 
astrous to the other A long term need is a common pohey as regards 
defence Several aspects of this problem were dealt with by Major 
Strachey m the paper which he read m January last Expedition is neces 
sary if centrifugal tendencies heightened by the tragic events of the past 
months are to be checked One wonders how' the Indian Annv has with 
stood the major operation which has assigned about two thirds of its 
component umts to India and about one tbrd to Pakistan has eliminated 
the Bntish officer and altered ihe composition of umts — ^whether m 
short, the sub-contment is not now practically defenceless It cannot 
afford to mamtam two powerful armies but one powerful army presup- 
jjoscs unif ormity of training and equipment More important still a 
VOL. XLIV B 
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common defence policy presupposes a common policy in respect of 
external relations Can we expea any common outlook on foreign affairs 
from the Governments of Pakistan and India'^ 

External Dangers 

By and large I think it would be true to say that the Hmdu tends to 
isolationism and exclusiveness while the Mushm inclines towards pan- 
Islamism There arc obviously few pomts of contact m these divergent 
outlooks Recent events which virtually amount to a avil war m 
volving eleven million people ’ (to quote an Indian paper) together with 
the avowed Sikh ambition to govern the Punjab must unfortunately tend 
to exacerbate mutual suspicion On May 14 last year 1 was mformed by 
a promment Congressman that the Sikhs — although numerically inferior 
— would be “ more than a match ” for the Mushms m the Punjab It 
was that attitude of min d which did much to precipitate the present con- 
flia The Muslims not unreasonably suspected that the alternative to 
Pakistan might be Sikhistan It would not be surpnsing therefore if 
Pakistan foreign policy is influenced by fear of Hmdu and Sikh aggression 

In such an event the Mushm might look for aid to the Frontier tnbes 
with or without Afghanistan and the Idamic world generally or he 
might look towards the USSR Neither the caste Hmdu nor the 
orthodox Muslim has of course anything m common with atheistic 
Commumsm and Muslim opimon is not uninfluenced by the Soviet atti- 
tude towards Turkey Persia and Iraq and by the secular fear of the 
Afghan for his giant neighbour Any sign of aggression from the east 
might turn Muslim eyes towards the north One should not also ignore 
the large and growing volume of opinion m India which is deeply m- 
terested m Soviet ideology — a body of opimon which challenges the 
supremacy of both the Congress and the League International defence 
and domestic politics are as closely linked m India as m some of the 
countnes of south-east Europe Already there are disqmetmg signs 
which may indicate a tendency to find favour with Moscow 

The Indian Ocean 

The Commonwealth and the U S A must, of course be profoundly 
concerned m any developments m the sub-contment which may affect the 
balance of power m the Indian Ocean As the Manchester Guardian 
pomted out lately 

“ The geographical position of India m the middle of the Indian 
Ocean enabled this Power to radiate a profound security virtually 
over all the vast stretch of sea and land from Aden m the west to 
Singapore in the east The peace of this area has for more than 
a century been preserved by a combmation of the Bntish Navy and 
a land power based on India and composed of Indian economic 
resources and the Indian Army Now all is changed ” 

The problem is How m the changed circumstances and with full pro 
vision for the self determination of all the succession States (Pakistan, 
India Burma and perhaps Ceylon) sufficient co operation and co-ordma- 
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bon can be presence! to form a defence system and to deter an aggressor 
As the Scotsman puts it ‘ What has hitherto been purely a British sea» 
dominated by the Umted Kingdom and its dependencies and the 
Domimona of Australia and South Africa and the Empire of India 
begins to become a kind of new Mediterranean ” 

Some of you mav have seen a booklet bv Sir Sved Sultan Ahmad 
Member for Information and Broadcasting until 1946 m the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council entitled A Treaty between India and the UH m 
which he examines m detail India s relations with her neighbours One 
pnnaple he lavs down which must mevitably influence the external rela 
Pons of the new Dominions is that 'the independence of Afghamstan 
and hCT friendly relations with India arc indispensable to the defence of 
India ” 

Sir Sultan mentioned a number of facts of military geographv which 
wdl have to be borne m mind by Indian statesmen 

(a) Malaya Siam Indo Chma Burma are m the east a sphere of 
vital mterest to India analogous to Persia and Afghanistan in the 
west 

(h) The Himalayan “ hump ” cannot hmder the bombing of Indian 
towns by an atr force based on Chmese temtorv 

(c) The North-Eastern Frontier of India is no longer impregnable 
to land attack 

(d) The defence of the North West Frontier begins in the defence 
of the Middle East Aden is the Gibraltar of India and the Persian 
Gulf and the safety of the Suez Canal are vital to India s security 

{e) The stnng of landing grounds along the northern frontier of 
India exposes its northern cities to air bombardment 

(/) The command of the Indian C>cean is vital to Indian secuntv 

These are the views of a Muslim statesman now let us see what a 
Hindu publicist thinks In a paper “The Strategic Problems of the 
Indian Ocean ” bv Mr K M Pamkkar which was circulated as an 
Indian preparatory paper for the Bntish Commonwealth Relations Con 
ference m 1945 the author after dwelling on the histone importance 
of the control of the Indian Ocean to Indian co mm erce pomts 
out that the Indian Ocean js largely a ‘ dosed area ” — closed by the 
Straits of Bab-el mandeb m the west and of Malacca m the east Mr 
Panikfcar observes that the maintenance of the Indian Ocean as a “ closed 
area ” is of importance not only to India but to Bntain He says 
“ Great Bntam’s position as a world power is dependent on her ability to 
act m any part of the world The Indian Ocean m this respect has to be 
considered as the link between the two oceamc boundaries of the World 
Island the Pacific and the Atlantic Oceans The author condudes that 
“ to keep the Indian Ocean closed against outside attack is therefore a 
primary interest of Bntam So it is of India ’ One might add So it 
IS of the U S A ” We can agree with Sir Sultan that ‘the secunty of 
south east Asia indicates a pohey of close collaboration between India 
and Austraha and the U K to which we should I think add the U S A 
While India can supply the manpower she is hopdessly deficient m 
mdustnal and mechamcal war potential and it may be doubted whether 
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there is either the wiil or the capacity to emulate Russia's classic develop- 
ment of the industries beyond the Ural mountains Unfortunately it 
looks as if our hasty and " panicky ” measures to satisfy nationalist 
aspirations have left Indu tom by internal strife and suspicion and at her 
weakest \et, m the words ot The Times India’s ‘ potentiahties as the 
greatest power m south-east Asia make her an indispensable factor m 
any plans for the protection of that area against aggression.” The trouble 
IS that those potenbahtieB are largely undeveloped 
The conclusion seems clear that m the sphere of defence and extemdi 
affairs what is required is fintly close ooUaborahon b> treaty or agree- 
ment betweMi the two new Dominions and, secondly a treaty or agree- 
ment between the two Domimons and this country The conclusion of 
treatv relations betweoi members of the Bntish Commonwealth of 
Nations and between them and the U K is perhaps a novelty constitu 
Uonally There is however no need to be pedantic about the title of 
the instrument of collaboration provided that the substance is assured 
Somethmg m the nature of what Mr Panikkar describes as ‘ a counal of 
the Indian Ocean as an organization of regional defence ” is a possible 
solution 


Fiscal and Economic Relations 

So much for defence The next big field for co operation and col 
labors tion between the two Domuuons is m the sphere of customs and 
fisxxil and economic affairs generally Here again this country is deeply 
mtercsted Generally speaking as was pomted out by Dr Oureshi at a 
lecture before this Association m March last, Pakistan has the raw 
materials and the Domimon of India the mdustnes As the Calcutta 
Sfaiesnum puts it 

” How, for instance, is it going to be possible to mamtain a cus- 
toms cordon extending for some thousands of miles'^ From where 
will the Calcutta jute mills draw tbeir requirements of raw jute m 
the immediate future if East Bengal is cut off from the west, and 
where will the ryots m East Bengal find a ready market for their 
produce if the nulls are prevented from purchasmg ii7 For it must 
be remembered that it will take years for the dependence of one 
upon the other to be removed How agam are the tea gardens of 
North Bengal and of Assam to transport their produce to the ports 
except over the conununicaPons link that runs through East Bengal*’’ 

The Government of East Bengal has already imposed an export tax of 
Rs 2 per maund of jute This new Provmoe ot East Bengal will find 
Itself awkwardly plac^ economicallv for it will have httle revenue under 
customs excise, income tax while the land revenue being permanently 
settled will be hardlv sufficient to meet the expenses of tbe Provmcid 
Government 

What applies to East and West Bengal m respect of jute and tea applies 
also to West Punjab and the rest of India m respect of cotton and wheat. 
The Bombay cotton mills v/s a vis the Punjab are m much the same 
position as the Calcutta jute mills vi^ d vir East Bengal Pakistan wiH 
find Itself up against financial difficulties which may necessitate the nn 
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position of export taxes on its raw materials WiU the new Dominion 
of Pakistan maintain an e^tpensive army? She may be forced to because 
of— 

(a) Her contiguity to the North West Frontier 
(h) Her susiacKm of Hindu and Sikh aggression 
(c) The dependence of a large portion of her population upon 
military service for a hvebhood 

The Punjab contributed little m money but much m manpower towards 
the British Indian Army On the other hand Bengal contnbuted much 
m money but httlc or nothing in manpower Now East Bengal wiD not 
be in a position to contribute much either m money or manpowCT The 
Domimon of India will have the resources to mamtam a large army and 
manpower will not be ladang 

Firm Alliance Needed 

It would be a pitiful endmg to all India s high hopes if the Succession 
States embark on mihtary and economic rivalry It would be a blow 
at Bntam’s world position and the American control of the Pacific if 
India dropped out of the defence Ime We should exert what influence 
wc can through our High Commissioners to set on foot negotiations for 
mutual aid between the two Domimons and bet^^een them and ourselves 
What I had m mind m March, 1946, was a treaty of perpetual alliance 
and friendship between Pakistan and HmdusUn and I shll envisage that 
as the only solution compatible with Indian prospenty and world peace 

I WiU not disguise from you my doubts whether such a solution is now 
possible The two Dominions may revert to tvpe caste Hinduism nia> 
assert itself to an extent unknown smee its triumph over Buddhism m the 
earlv centuries AJ5 Western Pakistan must mevitably become more and 
more Islamic with the transfer of the Sikhs and mmont> population to 
the East Phinjab It i& certam that the set-up m both Domimons will be 
totahtanan opposition to the Congress or the League will be veiy diffi 
cult It behoves us to beware because a weak and divided India not 
be to our advantage 

I do not think that there wiU be much dispute as to the desirability of 
the arms outlmed m this paper and discussion is likely to centre on the 
feasibility of the line of approach indicated and on the practical effects 
of the poUcy suggested The weak spots m the Indian situation are 
(a) Hindu-Mufihm incompatibility (b) the wide gulf between the mtel- 
hgentsia concentrated almost entirely m the towns and the masses and 
(c) the great poverty of the latter TTiese are factors making for a weak 
Indian sub-contment factors which explamed and justified the destined 
hour of Bntish rule m India and factors which to my mind call for 
contmued collaboration m manv spheres but now on a footing of com 
plete equality between this country and the sub continent We have as yet 
officially no details of the treaty signed with Burma, but, if Press anticipa- 
tions are true something of the same sort is emmently desirable for India 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A MEETING of the East India Association jointly with the Overseas League 
was held at Overseas House Park Place S W on Wednesday October 22 
1947 when Sir Henry Twynam read a paper entitled ‘ The Two 
Dominions and Treaty Relations Sir Stanley Reed k b e m p was m 
the chair 

Bngadier J G Smyth said that be found hims elf very much m agree- 
ment with the author s masterly appreaation of this difificult problem On 
one or two pomts he would like to support what he had said With regard 
to the very serious riots and massacres m the Punjab be would only say that 
a big disturbance was absolutely mevitable once the Boundary Commis- 
sion had drawn a line cutting the Sikhs entirely m two The whole ques- 
tion was what should have been done to deal with these disturbances as 
soon as thev started A large conflagration might be prevented if a small 
fire were dealt with at the beginnmg whereas if it was allowed to get out 
of control there was no end to it 

The haste with which it had been considered necessary to hand over by 
August 15 did not give the military authorities a chance to make their 
plans and dispositions m the Punjab to deal with these disorders Also it 
was impossible to move troops easily durmg the hot weather monsoon 
The Indian Army by August 15 had only just started to be divided The 
troops were gomg to their new stations It was a very grave mistake to 
rush these things through m such a panic that disorders which were m- 
evitable could not be dealt with eflectivclv 

The one outstandmg necessity was to restore law and order and that 
could be done only by the Forces of the two Dominions acting m close 
co-operation but Bntain could help very much more than it was domg by 
bemg more closely sympathetic with the trials of those two Dominions 
Both m Bntam and m the whole of the Bntish Empire there was a great 
responsibihty to assist m the rehef of millions of wretched refugees many 
of whom would certamly become fatal casualties 

In the past military strategy aimed at buildmg adequate forces to deal 
with any situation which might possibly arise But our avdization could 
not afford another war and therefore we must never allow a trouble spot 
to assume dangerous proportions The author had pointed out how 
essential it was to keep the Indian Ocean region strong and secure That 
had been made possible m the past bv the strength of the Bntish Navy 
and also more lately by the Bntish Air Force Mihtanly the two new 
Dommions were gomg to be extremely weak by modem standards for 
many years We must not be led astray bv the fact that they had almost 
unhinited man power certainly m India Their mdustnal and mechanized 
potentiahty was verv low mdeed There was no Indian Navv to speak 
of and no Indian Air Force comparable with that of the Great Powers 
It was verv e%sential not to allow a weak and troubled area to develop m 
the Indian Ocean and therefore the two Dommions should be encouraged 
to co-operate m military matters very closely with one another and with 
Bntam and the Bntish Empire But first and foremost law and order 
must be established m the Punjab even if it meant the most drastic 
measures bemg taken 
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Sir William Barton said that the future of the Indian States was one 
of the questions which would have to be considered when the tune came 
for treaty-makmg It was a question which concerned the honour of 
Bntam possibly the peace of India When the Indian Independence Bill 
was under debate the Prune Minister told the House of Commons that 
they proposed to make treaties covermg matters arising from the transfer 
of power He thought it would be agreed that the handmg over of the 
bulk of the Indian States to Congress ivaa a matter arismg out of the 
British abdication and one felt it ought to be considered by the Bnbsh 
Government. When the Cabmet Mission was propounding its plan for 
the mdependence of India it told the Pnnees that the British Government 
could no longer carry out its guarantee of nulitarv protection Para 
mountcy would however disappear with all the prerogatives and rights 
exercised by the Crown It would not be handed over to the sucoessor 
Governments 

The Bntish Government went still further and said that no pressure 
whatever would be brought to bear on the States to decide one wav or the 
other What had happened The Princes felt that, abandoned bv Bntam 
they must do something to strengthen then position They endeavoured to 
do this by fonnmg geographical groupmgs for purposes of confederation 
the process had not been pursued verv far when the BnUsh Government 
made the precipitate decision to hand over power withm two months 
That sabotaged the Pnnees’ efforts m the direction indicated Despite the 
pledge that no pressure would be brought to bear upon the States m 
making their decision for the future the strongest pressure was m fact 
imposed upon them to come to some decision straight away Most of the 
States felt that the> must accede some tned to stand out but were frus- 
trated. As an example of the Congress attitude he referred to the small 
Muslim State of Junagadh a mantime State which had jomed Pakistan a 
step which Congress strongly opposed To induce the Nawab to change 
his min d pressure was applied bj surroundmg the State with Congress 
troops 

Then take the case of Mysore one of the best run of the States and 
practically constitutionally governed The Maharajah acceded to the 
Constituent Assembly but that was not enough for Congress An agita- 
tion was started by its agents with the result that the Maharajah had 
capitulated and had accepted a settlement which practically handed over 
the administration to Congress 

The States would have another opportumty when the Constitution of 
India was settled to decide as to their future whether to jom India or 
Pakistan or to endeavour to be mdependent Had thev the shghtest 
chance faced with this new militant paramountcy of exercising free 
choice? He thought it was impossible Bntam had a strong moral 
obhgation m this matter One might well ask what was the difference 
between a pledge not to hand over paramountcy and aUowmg conditions to 
develop m which the successor Government would mevitably take it on 
Bntam should have made it clear that it would insist on the mtegnty of 
the States bemg mamtamed If that had been done it would have been 
easier for the States to come to some entente with Congress 

What could Bntam do now"^ Had thmgs gone too far for any kmd of 
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intervention? The position was very difificult, but he would submit that 
when the question of the essential military treaty was under consideration 
the Bntish Government might make some stipulation that its mihtary 
oo-operation \vould depend largely on the States bemg given a fau deal 
He thought that d India would m^e up its mmd to stay m the Common 
wealth the problem would be half solved 

The Right Hon Sir Leslie Wilson said that this had been a most 
mteresting paper He did not thmk that aU realized the importance of the 
maintenance of sea communications under the new conditions and the 
question naturally arose as to whether the Indian Navy would be suffi- 
cientlv strong to play her full part m domg so Our Eastern sea com- 
mmucations started at Aden a port of vital unpomnee cspeoally for 
fuelhng and they must be safeguarded from there through the Arabian 
Sea^ then to the Fax East or to Australia This naturally made the 
safety of the sea routes m the Indian Ocean especially through the 
Arabian Sea and Bay of Bengal of first importance In aU discussions on 
this question this pomt must be kept m mind Sir Leshe also spoke of 
Afghanistan and said that the future pohey of that country must mean as 
muclL if not more m the future to the new India as it had done m the 
past to the India we knew 

Dr Bhatra urged that the real solution was government of the people 
by the people and for the people of India, Did they want a umted India 
or a divided India The second speaker m that discussion Sir W illiam 
Barton had not put forward the mterests of the people of the States but of 
their autocratic rulers 

Sir Alfred Watson said that when on the eve of the transfer of power 
to India he spoke of the possible consequences he was regarded by sub- 
sequent speakers as havmg been pessimistic m his predictions He did 
not think that cnticism of what he bad then said would be repeated m the 
light of what had actuaUy happened They were scemg m India the con- 
sequences of loo great haste m handing over power The problems of 
that country — problems of defence of food, and of the relation between 
the two Dominions — were not even discussed As Sir Henry Twynam had 
said It should have been obligatory that a treaty between the two 
Domimons should precede the handing o\er of power The supporters of 
those who had been m a hurry said today that things imght have been 
worse had they not handed over m August 

They contended that at any rate India had escaped avil war What 
had happened m India was not readily distinguishable from civil war 
Certainly the consequences of hurrv had been very much worse than any 
body could have foreseen But it was now of no use to dwell on the past 
or even oq the immediate present They had to look to the future In 
viewing that he agreed with Sir Henry Twynam Peace m India, peace 
between the two commumties was essential to the peace of the world, 
and whatever Bntish influence stiU reraamed m the country must be used, 
first, to foster good relations between the two communities and, secondly 
between the two Domimons and the rest erf the Empire They could not 
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hope, be was afraid for any restoration of the unity of India It was for 
them to use their influence so that the differences did not grow to such an 
extent as to lead to that clash which was commonly spoken of m India 
today as inevitable 

Actual civil war was to be feared at almost any time and if it came 
then every prospect of India playmg the great part that she might play m 
the future of the world would be shattered The wisdom of Bndsh policy 
would be ultimately decided b> its consequences Bntam imght have shed 
her material responsibihties but she could not nd herself of her re- 
sponsibdities m the moral sphere That was the text on which Sir Henry 
Twynam had spoken to them that day and he would endorse aU that he 
had said on that topic 

Dr W A Jenkins said that he had not mtended to speak until the last 
speaker gave expression to the pomt of view that we had come out of 
India too soon He had thoroughly enjoyed the address Sir Henry 
Twynam had given It was dispassionate factuall> correct and as far as 
the ideology of preserving our moral responsibility was concerned was 
excellent and somethmg which probably all accept^ But he could not 
agree with Sir Alfred Watson that the present troubles m India were due 
to the fact that we had come out too soon and that blunders had been 
made because ‘ a young man m a hurry ” had been at the head of affairs 
He wished that we could have had more men m a hurry between 1919 and 
1939 — young men who were determined that we should implement as soon 
as possible the promises we had given to tram the people of India for self- 
rule 

It is of course impossible to say what would have happened had we 
done this or that but a strong case can be made out for assummg that had 
we given them earher a greater measure of self-government there would 
not have been the communal situation m the bitter and accentuated form 
that exists today There always was a communal problem of course but 
Pakistan was never mentioned until about 1932 The leaders never de 
manded iL It was only the expenence of 193"' when the Congress 
Government made the very unfortunate decision to take mto their 
Government only those Mus lims who were acceptable to themselves that 
bitterness developed to such an extent that agreement on any other basis 
than Pakistan became impossible Had Britain earlier taken the step that 
they now have taken very strong reasons can be advanced for saying that 
there would not have been as much bloodshed as there now is They had 
been far too content to think of India as a necessarily divided country 
requiring our presence to reconcile differences and far too reluctant to give 
fuller responsibihty to Indians to solve their own problems There comes 
a time in dealing with national problems when it is necessary to say “We 
have a pohev and it must be earned out” and that was what Lord Mount- 
batten had done We have had far too much of the method of careful con- 
sideration of reasons for and against and of proving that this cannot be 
done and that will lead to disagreement The time had come when we had 
to leave and decisions had to be made and made quicklv There had been 
unfortunate devdopments but to say that we had come out too soon was 
to show an ignorance of what had bwn happemng m India during the last 
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fifteen years Every year that we remained m power saw the gulf widen 
mg between the communities and increased the danger 
With regard to the States’ probiems the last spcaJeer said we had a moraJ 
responsibility towards the Prmces Ideologies changed and our pohaes 
with regard to India changed and the fact that we made certain promises 
a number of years ago in circumstances entirely different from those which 
existed now did not make it a moral blot upon England if she had now to 
follow a pohey different from what she mtended under an out-dated 
ideology The moral responsibility of Bntam applied to the people of 
India as well as to a few rulers It was certain that to follow a policy 
which would make impossible the reconciliation withm India of dis 
condant factors makmg for disunity m that land would be entirely wrong 

Sit Henry Twynam had referred to the yast gulf between the intelli 
gentsia and the people of the country That is unfortunately a fact from 
which arises many of the present difficulties We were partly responsible 
for that and our moral obhgations for the future concerned not only the 
problems of the defence of India as part of our world defence arrange 
ments but also the education of its people their economic prosperity and 
the abolition of poyerty If we had m the past paid greater attention to 
these questions it was possible that some of the difficulties of the present 
situation would not be existent. 

The Chairman said that the remark which had been made about young 
men m a hurry recalled to his mmd his last mterview with John Morley 
at the India Office m 1909 In closmg the mterview John Morley asked 
him if he had any final word for him and his reply was " Yes Mr 
Morley don’t be afraid of the young men ” Mr Morley threw down his 
quill pen and said ‘ I quite agree ’ 

Sir Henry Twynam had trailed his coat a httle but he did not propose 
to tread upon it He would rather emphasize those things on which they 
were m agreement For different reasons Sir Henry Twynam and he had 
■come to exactly the same conclusion^ he had said m his closmg words 
that the path for them to pursue was the establishment of a treaty of 
perpetual alliance and friendship between the two Dommions and between 
each of those Dommions and ourselves That was the issue — the trans 
cendent issue— which faced them all at the present time When they 
were asked to believe that such treaties could have been completed before 
the actual division of the two Dommions be would only say it was the 
opinion of those who had to deal with the practical tasks of admuustration 
that it was difficult to consider a treaty m vacuo — to negotiate a per 
manent treaty of fnendship and alliance with a body which did not vet 
exist Whilst they would all agree that the completion of these treaties at 
the lery earliest stage was desirable it passed tfe wit of man to conceive 
how they could have been completed before there was any body which 
could enter "mto negotiations and sign or implement any treaties when 
finally concluded 

Sir Henry Twyuam had put his finger on the crowmng tragedy of this 
situation when he spoke about the danger of the unity and the mtegrated 
life of India being destroyed In this mtermcdiate stage they had to be 
very fully alive to the enormous problem facmg the two succession 
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Governments not tomorrow or the day after, but today He meant their 
pxx)bJem m dealmg with the colossal refugee movement the greatest move- 
ment of the human race m history Knowing something of the femhty of 
imagmadon displayed as one went East, he was not prepared entirely to 
accept these estimates of the miihons of people moving but it was quite 
clear that the figure did reach millions and apart from the immediate 
loss and suffering those of them who knew India must be heartsore at the 
idea of tearmg these people so far away from their homes realizing as 
they did the tenacious attachment of the Indian villager to his land and 
the sacrifices he would make for its preservation even when be had tem- 
porarily to leave for the mdustnal centres 

In pursuance of the ideal of an early completion of these treaties there 
were two or three pomts which must be emphasized First of all it was 
often said came defence but he for his part would put a customs umon 
before defence In this great penod of reconstruction the worst tragedy 
which could befall India was that there should be customs bamers east 
and west and north and south It would throw India back for genera- 
tions The other pomt was defence Here lay a danger that after this 
great war there might be a lacuna British influence should be thrown on 
the side of those who were encouragmg the two Dominions to have a 
common system of defence and a system moreover closely associated 
with our own 

A problem of which he had hardly dared to think was that of a rapid 
expansion of food supphes m India Anythmg which would interfere 
with the development of food supplies would be a human tragedy It was 
the Bntish desire to see India happy and prosperous within the framework 
of the Commonwealth or m close association with it if not actually within 
It, and their influence and knowledge should be used to push forward 
with their utmost energy those two ob)ectives— a treaty of perpetual 
alhance and to extend to India m her suffering the utmost aid thev could 
give m every possible direction 

Sir Henry Twynam said that the real question at issue was not so 
much the details of a treaty or whether they left India too late or too soon 
He would put It m a single sentence it was whether they left India with 
suSicient precautions He knew how delicately poised were the forces of 
law and order m India It was our responsibihtv to do what was possible 
to maintam the peace while the transfer was takmg effect However he 
was satisfied if m his paper he had succeeded in putting in a word on 
behalf of the common man of India and makmg his audience what was 
known as mofussil minded Perhaps he should explam for the benefit 
of the ummtiatcd that mofussil ’ means countryside ” It docs not 
mean what he heard a BBC announcer say during the war The 
Japanese have dropped bombs on Mofussil in Assam I wiU spell the 
name of that town *’ 

On the proposition of Sir Frank ZSovce a vote of thanks was accorded 
to Sir Henry Twynam and to the Chairman 



THE IDEALS AND PROSPECTS OF PAKISTAN 

By Habib Ibrahim Rahimtoola 
(High Conmmsioncr for Pakistan) 

I am greatly honoured in speaking today before a disUnguished gathering 
of statesmen administrators and others who have had such close associa- 
tion with my country for years Some of you belong to families who have 
had the closest ties with the sub-continent for several generations past 
and are entitled to claim more affection for and knowledge of the country 
than anybody else You have watched with keenness not unmixed with 
anxiety the economic and pohtical growth of the sub-contment which has 
now found independent status in the shape of two distmct and soyercign 
States I wish to stress this duaUty of States with all the emphasis I can 
command, fherc has been an unfortunate tendency m some quarters to 
treat this as a temporary phase but I can assure you that as long as there 
IS a single Pakistani alive there will and shall be a Pakistan The sooner 
this IS realized the better will be the chances of good neighbourly relations 
between the two countries 

I shall not enter on an exammanon of the causes which have led to this 
division nor am I going to indulge m mud slmgmg on what is actually 
happenmg todaj The division was agreed upon between the Muslims 
Hindus and Sikhs under the plan of June 3 1947 to which the leaders of 
these commumties gave their assent They also agreed to abide bv the 
award of the Boundarj Commission whatever that might be We have 
accepted that award though speaking frankly I must admit that I have 
not been able to follow the logic or the justice behmd the Punjab award 
It has dehberately handed over to East Punjab tracts which arc clearly 
contiguous to the West Punjab with an overwhelmmg majority of Muslims 
thus gomg agamst the fundamental basis of the terms of reference to the 
Commissjon 

Too terrible for words has been the slaughter let loose m the East 
Punjab bv well-orgamzed and fully armed bands of Sikhs agamst the 
resident Muslims who were unarmed and wholly unpreyiared for such an 
onslaught. We must leave history to record its verdict when calm and 
impartial judgment can be pronounced 

Mass Migration 

Pakistan is faced today with the major problems of the emigration of 
the minorities from withm and the mass immigration from East Punjab 
and elsewhere of Mus lims who have been rendered homeless and utterly 
destitute as a result of persecution The exodus of those who held key 
positions m the economic structure of the West Pakistan area is part of 
a deliberate attempt to paralyse our economic life m the hope of deliver 
mg cnpphng blows to the new Stale m its infancy By an agreement 
between the two Governments it was decided to send to East Punjab 
approximately 3i miUion Sikhs and Hmdus from the West Punjab who 
were anxious to leave the country even before we had a fair chance of 
showmg to them that we mtended to fulfil our promise of fair treatment 
to all our citizens regardless of caste and creed. In return we agreed to 
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toke about 5 million Muslims who were equally anxious to lea’ve areas 
where their hves and property were not protected 

One reads m the Press daily reports of irresponsible leaders — I refuse 
to call them responsible — of the Dommion of India ad\ocating a mass 
eviction of all the Muslims numbermg about 30 milhons Those who 
make such suggestions are takmg upon themselves a very grave respons 
ibihty and are doing their own country a defimte disservice They deserve 
nothmg but umversal condemnation I cannot do better than repeat the 
words of our great and beloved Quaid I Azam Mohammed Ah Jinnah 
Addressmg the officers of the Civil and Armed Services of the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan on October 17 he said “ I have repeatedly made it 
clear m my utterances, both pnvate and pubhc that we would treat 
mmonues fairly and that nothing is further from our thoughts than to 
drive them away After condemning any attempt at retaliation and ex 
iorting the minonues both m Pakistan and in India to give to the State 
their unflinchmg loyalty he underhned the pohcy of the Pakistan Govern 
ment m the foUowmg words 

I agam reiterate with all the emphasis at my command that we shall pur- 
sue our settled pohcy m this respect, and we shall continue to protect the hves 
and property ot the minonties m Pakistan and shah give them a fair deal 
We dont want them to be forced to leave Pakistan, and so long as thc> 
remain faithful and loyal to the State they shall be entitled to the same treat 
ment as any other citizens 

I have dwelt at some length on the question of mass transfer of popula- 
tion because the future of the two States will largelv depend on an orderly 
settlement of this most vital problem AH our energies are at present 
spent m coping with this situation and its attendant hardships — organiza- 
tion of refugee camps distribution of food and clothmg and rendermg 
medical aid The epidemic of cholera has been acute but every effort 
has been concentrate on meetmg this added threat as promptly as was 
humanly possible I have arranged to send by air adequate serum to 
inoculate miHions of people so as to bnng the epidemic completely under 
control An appeal has been launched for a rehef fund, and everyone 
from the Governor General and the Prime Minister down to the rank and 
file IS domg his utmost to help those who have become destitute and home- 
less Thanks to the generosity of charitable organizations — hke the Red 
Cross in this country in Canada and the United States — ^bclp has been 
made available and I hope their efforts wiH not be slackened until we 
iave fully met this challenge to the human consaence 

A FoRMiDABtE Task 

At one time we hoped to confine the migration of the Muslims to those 
in East Punjab less the Ambala Ihvision and the States This would 
have given the reasonable figure of 3,124 000 and would have met a fairly 
«qual exchange But our hands were forced by the Sikhs makmg life m 
tolerable for the Muslims m the States and the Ambala Division and we 
have to find room now for the very large figure of nearly 5 400 000 which 
will stretch to the last limit Pakistan a capacity to absorb them A 
mahcious attempt is now bemg made bv some Hindus and Sikhs to add to 
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this already huge number many more from Delhi and the western districts. 
of the Umted Provmces We have therefore to absorb nearly 2 000 000 
over and above the number that are Icavmg West Punjab This is a for- 
midable task 

By the end of September it ts estimated that from 1 500 000 to 1 700 000 
on both sides had been evacuated It is very difficult to give exact figures, 
as a good deal of the evacuation m the early stages was uncontrolled and 
It IS impossible to get accurate figures for the early stages from distnct 
officers We may however sav that as regards non Muslims we are about 
halfway through their evacuation m pomt of numbers as regards Mushms^ 
however the numbers are approximately double those of the remammg 
non-Mushms 

Assuming that the Government of India are able at last to prevent 
further Sikh attacks on foot, motonzed and railway convoys the bulk of 
the evacuation should be completed by about December 15 We must 
with the approach of wmter however do everythmg possible to speed it 
up By the end of August a good deal of the short range ” exchange of 
population had already taken place The Muslims m Amntsar distnct 
had already changed over with those m the Lahore distnct, and Sialkot 
with Gurdaspur The Sikhs from Montgomery had left 

Effect of the Floods 

All would have been well if the Sikhs had behaved reasonably over 
Amntsar For many days our passage through Amntsar was deni^ and 
to this one cause must he attnbuted a great deal of our trouble Thou- 
sands could have been evacuated before the floods added to our diffi 
eulnes and many thousands would have been saved from death b\ starva- 
tion caused by delay The Sikhs have much to answer for 

In contrast until the floods the great exodus by road of the Sikhs m- 
cludmg Hmdus proceeded far more smoothly and with a minimum of loss, 
from attacks It was a well-ordered movement, planned well m advance 
and before the short temporary hold up soon before the floods multitudes: 
had crossed the Ravi at Baloki Head alone Another 50 000 then 
crossed but the Ravi floods breached the road approach to the head works, 
and this held up movement for several days till the sappers could throw 
a Bailey bndge across the breach Movement began on October 5 and 
has smee steadily proceeded A great impediment to quick movement bv 
foot convoy as also to movement by rail and motor transport was ther 
onginal practice of both sides searching the persons and property of the 
refugees to prevent the removal from each province of prohibited com- 
modities These searches held up convoys for days and it was soon 
realized by both sides that they would have to be stopped Orders were 
passed accordmglv allowmg refugees to take with them all their movable 
property except merchandise m bulk Unfortunately it has m practice 
been found very difficult to enforce these orders The position has im- 
proved recently though there are still some complamts on this account 
on both sides 

It IS necessary to pomt out hone that as the movement of cattle is most 
important for a full cultivation of the land efforts must be made to move 
cattle by rail It is even more important for the Indian Union to let us; 
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lia\e cattle by rail, as the West Punjab is a surplus area and supplies them 
wth a good deal of their food gram requirements 

Work in the Camps 

It soon became apparent that camps would be required for the tern 
porajy accommodation of refugees before their movement by road and 
rail and before their dispersal on arrival m their new Provmce and they 
are becoming increasingly more unportant now that movement has to take 
place over longer distances and the places to which refugees can go are 
becoimng restricted A crymg need for our cami» at present besides 
more medical aid is more assistance to the permanent staff by voluntary 
organizations The latter are now beginning to come to the rescue 

Fortunately in the case of foot convoys the members of which had 
ample time to make preparations before they left their homes and were 
not dnven out by force the food problem presented no great difficulties 
People who jomed the foot convoys with their bullock carts were able 
generally to carry ample supplies with them to last them for say a month 
The ration given by the West Punjab Govemmem m camps to each 
refugee and evacuee consists of 6 chhatak of ata or nee half to one 
chhatak of dal one chhatak of vegetables and one seer of firewood to<- 
gether with small quantities of vegetable ghee and condiments Milk is 
supphed to children and nursmg mothers and to those who arrive at well 
estabhshed camps sick or exhausted When the cholera epidemic broke 
out amongst the half starved and exhausted foot convov reaching Wagah 
arrangements were made to supply the sick with soft foods and warm tea 
mixed with gur The Quaid-I-Azam’s relief fund is doing what it can to 
supplement Government efforts towards relief 

A problem of growing magnitude is the increasmg number of destitute 
widows and orphans At the Walton Transit Camp a special block of 
buddings has been allotted for women whose husbands or parents have 
been killed or separated from them and for orphan children Homes have 
been started also m Lahore to receive widows and orphans The West 
Punjab Government has appomted a custodian of evacuees property as 
the Government of India has done m Delhi It will be necessary also in 
the immediate future to appoint a registrar of claims to Muslim property 
abandoned or destroyed in India 

Rehabilitation 

Much of the rehabilitation work done in the begmnmg was very rough 
and ready Sikh cultivators went out, Mushm cultivators came m Mus 
lims replaced Hmdus and Sikhs in towns The Provmcial Government 
has appomted a Rehabilitation Conamissioner who is charged with the 
gener^ problem At each transit camp and at the dispersal camps new 
districts are assigned to the amving refugees for their future residence 
The resettlement officers record their particulars and through the Labour 
Exchanges steps are taken to secure non agriculturists employment 
In West Punjab and the North-West Frontier Provmce bv the end of 
September the Employment Exchange had registered 7 846 non-agncul 
luraJ refugees of whom 1 000 had been placed m jobs m Sind and 
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Baluchistan 1 1 976 had been registered and 3 824 had been placed giving 
a total for West Pakistan of 19 822 registered and 4,824 replaced Ovir 
rehabihtabon as a whole is a very difficult problem and will become 
increasingly difficult with the amval of agricultural refugees from ther 
Ambala Division who if they are detained much longer m camps must 
soon sell their cattle or see them pensh for lack of fodder In an} case,, 
liberal taqavi grants will be necessary for setting these new cultivators on 
their feet a matter to which the Governments are now giving close atten- 
tion 

Relations wtih Britain 

The establishment of Pakistan for which we have been stnving for the 
last ten years to put rt m the words of the Quaid-I Azam was ‘ means to 
an end but not the end m itself The idea was that we should have a. 
State m which we could hve and breathe as free men and Hhich we could 
develop according to our own hghts and culture and where the pnnciples, 
of Islamic soaal justice could find free play ” If we had not been called 
upon to devote our energies to the diverse problems I have been dilating 
upon we should not only have organized a sound administrative machmeiy 
m the shortest possible time but would have begun to give senous con- 
sideration to developmg our a\ailablc resources to our own advantage 
and to the advantage of the world at large Here may I take this oppor- 
tumtv of answermg the charge I have often heard levelled agamst the 
creation of Pakistan the charge that it is but a tool m the hands of those 
who wish to perpetuate Bnosh Impcnahsm Let me deny this accusation 
categoncaUy I say quite emphatically that we are as anxious to maintain 
our freedom and hberty as our neighbours we have as much self-respect, 
and desire to stand on our own legs as anyone else in the world But we 
realize that we need a host of experts and qualified personnel and we 
would most wiDingly accept the kind ofler of help from our Bntisbi 
friends just as freely as from anyone else We would not deliberately ex- 
clude them out of a false sense of prestige and merely to reassure ourselves 
that we really are free We want to forge bonds of genuine friendship 
based on mutual understandmg of each other’s problems and needs In 
these days of great complexities both in economic and pohbcal fields it 
is worthwhile retammg the goodwill and friendship of those who have 
been tned m the hour of need and have proved to be staunch friends — 
those who have willingly sacrificed their youth and their resources To 
these 1 express my thanks for I realize that they are playmg a noble rOle 
m the buildmg up of Pakistan mto a great State 

Economic Prospects 

We are prcdommantly an agricultural country In fact, economists 
have assessed us to be 80 per cent agncultural and I was dehghted to 
read m the Press a few days ago that the Ministry of Food has already 
convened a Food and Agncultural Council of the whole of Pakistan to 
examine and assess the position and to encourage the production of more 
food at a time when the world is sorely m need of wheat and other cereals 
West Pakistan m normal times should be able to produce enough wheat 
and nee not only to meet any deflat m East Pakistan but also to 
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enable substantial exports to other defiat areas in the world to be made 
Ours la one of the largest wheat pnxlucmg areas m Asia, and we pro- 
duce such other important cereals as nee barley, oats and com Wc 
have sugar cane in the North-West Frontier Provmce and m the Punjab 
and of course wc have a monopoly of jute m East Pakistan Wc have an 
excellent strain of cotton m Smd and ^uthem Punjab and wc have large 
supplies of oil seeds hides, and bones The Government has already set 
up a Development Board to examine and co ordinate schemes of de- 
velopment drawn up by the Central and Provincial Governments 
It IS the aim of my Government to pay immediate attention to those 
schemes for which raw materials are readily available but consideration 
will also be given to such other schemes as arc essential for a healthy 
growth of the State and the commumty A proper and well organized 
geological survey for example is of the greatest importance as our 
mineral resources have never been fully located or assessed We have oil 
and we have valuable mmcrals We need assistance from abroad both in 
techmcal and trained personnel and heavy equipment to help us achieve 
a balance between agriculture and mdustrv We need more educational 
faculties more research mstituUons We need more roads and better 
roads we need the openmg up of the mtenor to trade and commerce so 
that the standard of hvmg which is notonously low, can be raised We 
need the increase of the purchasmg power of tbe average consumer so 
that he can buy more of everythmg and help mcrease the inflow of finished 
goods We need more raUwavs still more imgatton facilities m West 
Pakistan and better dramage in East Pakistan we need ports and har- 
bours and we need considerably to expand air traffic 
These immense problems are capable of solution when there is a wUl to 
solve them and with the goodwill and co-operation we have been assured 
bv so many countnes of the world I am confident we shall achieve all 
this and more because we have the love of our country at heart and a 
strong bchef m its future No saenhee wUl be great enough no work will 
be too bard for the achievement of our ideal of makmg Pakistan one of 
tbe greatest States m the world We have had our troubles and trials but 
these we treat as a test of our faith in our country and we shall emerge 
stronger and more united to fulfil our destiny m the world of tomorrow 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A MEETING of the Association was held on Tuesday November 4 1947 
at the Royal Society BurUngton House PiccadUly, with the Right Hon 
Lord Pethick-Lawrence m the chair Mr Habib Ibrahim Rahimtoola, 
High Commissioner for Pakistan m London read the foregomg paper on 
“ The Ideals and Prospects of Pakistan 

The Chairman said that be was sensible of the great honour the Asso- 
ciation had conferred upon him m asking him to preside at this meetmg 
and at the one to be held m three weeks’ time when tbe distmgiushed High 
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Comimssioner for India would be lecturmg He would thanJe the High 
Commissioner for Pakistan for his paper and say bow much it had helped 
his hearers to appreciate the very grave problems which confronted the 
infant State which he represented 

There were pist a few thoughts which occurred to him which he would 
bke to put forward The birth of a new nation was not an everyday 
event m the histoiy of the world it was only at rare intervals that a new 
nation came mto existence and takmg mto account the size and the popu- 
lation of the component parts of the sub continent of India one could say 
that the birth of these two great nations was unprecedented m the history 
of the world The buth of any li\mg organism generally mvohcd suffer- 
ing and not infrequently blood and tears However bitterly that might be 
regretted it was a fact which could not be put aside Why this should be 
so whether it was part of the order of nature or whether it was due to 
the disobedience of man to the great laws of the spmtual worlds it was not 
for him to say What was clear was that m parts of the sub continent of 
India blood and tears had flowed However deeply however bitterly this 
tragedy was felt, care must be taken not to exaggerate its extent Large 
parts of the south of the centre of the west of India had peace and orderly 
government and even m Bengal which looked at one time as though it 
might become mvolved m a conflict there was peace at the present 
moment It must be recognized therefore that what was taking place at 
present at any rate was confined to certam localities 

There were those m this country not only irresponsible mdividuals but 
responsible persons who cnticized very strongly the authorities of the 
sub-contment and condemned the British pohev which they regarded as 
a betrayal of the peace and prospenty not only of the vast sub-contment 
of India but of the world as a whole He would say Who are we m 
Europe who can afford to throw stones at the peoples of Asia?” A 
millenmum and a half had passed smee the Roman Empire ended its 
domination of Europe and the Pax Romana throughout the Continent 
came to an end Throughout the whole of those 1 500 years Europeans 
had been sheddmg the blood of Europeans and causmg tears to flow and 
yet bow many Europeans were there today who even m the light of sub 
sequent history would say that they would have preferred that the Roman 
Empire should have remamed and that the bulk of Europe should have 
been subject to that ovcrlordship 

Further did anyone seriously suggest that if the Romans had stayed 
in control a few years or a few decades longer the whole subsequent 
history of Europe would have been substantially different? So equally 
would he suggest that few if any» of those who knew India best would 
imagine that a little longer sojoum of the British as rulers of India would 
have altered to the good the internal differences which recent months had 
brought mto prommence Rather he would have thought that com 
munal differences m India would have been likely to mercase, and that 
when the final withdrawal came the trouble might have been even worse 
than It was at the present time Moreover, had the clamant demand for 
self government been much longer resisted the consequences to the rela- 
tionship between Bntam and India would certainly have been disastrous 
As It was he thought everyone would agree that the spint of goodwill 
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which now existed between Britain and both the Dominions and all parts 
of India was of supreme importance It meant that whatever be the 
future m India the relationship between the countnes was founded on 
smeenty and goodwill Many tunes when a country had won its freedom 
it had only done so after a long and bloody conflict with the ruhng power 
which had been bitterly remembered m the days which came after There 
were examples all round the world of that fair, and if this country had 
done nothing else it had established a precedent of how two great nations 
could come to birth for the great benefit of those nations of our own 
country and of the peace of the world 

Dr O H K Spate said that he would like to thank the speaker for his 
clear and luad account of the current situation which told much of what 
they had been longing to know of the actual organization of the transfers 
and the trend of events m the East and West Punjab 
On the more general problems he could not help feeling that, as usual 
there was a resolute avoidance of the economic facts One of the thmgs 
which had been overlooked was the extraordmary physical layout of this 
State umque m history Never before had there b^n a great State in 
two large pieces separated by 950 miles of another State with which rela- 
tions were not always guaranteed to be friendly Tliere was an extra 
ordinary dis balance between East Pakistan and West Pakistan the East 
with one-sei'enth of the area but four-sevenths of the total population — 
an average population to the square mile of 775 against under 100 m the 
West That in itself raised very senous problems The East was appal- 
lingly overcrowded an area (Dacca Ehvision) twice the size of Wales had 
a rural population of 1 000 to the square mile This meant that some 
rehef had to be gamed for the pressure of population and m the past it 
was found by way of emigration to Assam. That appeared to be cut oS 
by the very hypothesis on which Pakistan had been set up 
It was aU very well to say that East Pakistan possessed the great bulk 
of India s jute it possessed it raw it did not process it not one of the 100 
jute nulls of India was ui East Pakistan Nor was raw jute the most 
assured of crops on the world market Mills could not be built by the 
wave of a wand capital and piower had to be found and the problem of 
power was likely to be very diflacult indeed There was very httle water- 
power and It was not likely that India w'ould have much ooal to spare 
if her plans were to be earned out One was forced to the feelmg that 
East Pakistan was the poor relation of Pakistan that it would have to 
receive very considerable help from the West and the problem would 
anse as to what the West could do The great cry m West Pakistan 
was the food surplus but this was affected by recent events smee much of 
that surplus would have to be taken to fe^ the vast mflux of destitute 
refugees and no one knew what the next wheat crop would provide 
On the broader view the prospects for West Pakistan were quite 
sound but in order to build up the mdustnes needed there was the 
enormous problem of power The most likely source was hydro-electnc 
power but most of the best sites were just mside Kashmir That raised 
a topical problem with which he would not deal 

There were one or two intangibles The thing which struck him most m 
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Pakistan was the good spint amongst the subordinate Muslim officials 
pounng into the West Punjab and down to Karachi In spite of the 
disadvantages of mexpenenced offiaals shortage of administrators and 
the poverty of resources as compared with those of India there was a fine 
feelmg of detenmnation to make a good thmg of their new State 

With regard to Bntish responsibilities there was a great deal of criticism 
of the Bntish Government for having left so soon Problems which had 
been discussed for sixty years were dismissed m six weeks but just because 
they had been discussed for sixty years they had to be dealt with quickly 
Could anyone imagine that there was anythmg fresh to be thrash^ out? 
The Bntish had a responsibility for the masses but also one to keep its 
promises to the political classes Whether those promises should have 
been made or not was one issue but they had been made and having been 
made they bad to be kept There was stiH one responsibility on people 
in Bntain which was to repeat over and over agam without ceasmg that 
It was not just peace in the sense of avoidance of open war which was 
needed m India for the prosperity of both States but peace m the sense of 
the closest co operation liiat was the great overnding fact but it was 
easily overlooked m the heat and bitterness of local and temporary 
poliucal events It was somethmg which those who were detached could 
see clearly and must sa> over and over again in the hope that by domg so 
a balance would be obtained between the two Dominions If this could 
be done it might weU be that the greatest Bntish service to India would 
come after the Bntish had left India 

Mr Chinna Durai said that he did not want the ideals and prospects 
of Pakistan to be just a dream he wanted them to be real How could 
they be achieved'’ One lesson to be learnt from the Bntish admimstra 
bon was a strong adherence to and respect for law and order which must 
be established m Pakistan and India at all costs because only then was 
there scope for thinking of other thmgs India s pnmary need at the 
moment is peace within which could only be preserved by the leaders 
showing a great sense of responsibihty m all that they said and did It 
could not be achieved by Mr Gandhi saying that if Pakistan did not 
behave there would be war what be should have said was that if Pakistan 
and India did not behave there would be war Peace was not achieved 
by Mr Jinnah classifying some of the acts of the Indian Government as 
acts of fraud Nor could peace be achieved b> Mr Nehru broaxicasting 
that Pakistan was more or less conmvmg at the outbreaks m Kashmir 
Sudi things tended to untatioii and friction — the preludes to war 

Pakistan and India were the offspring of discontent dissatisfaction and 
hatred. Thmgs would have been happier for both peoples and India 
would have been mdependent a long tunc ago if that had not been so 
All those concemed m Pakistan and India should now strive for peace, 
which could cmly be achieved by eveiyone showing a sense of toleration 
dunng this most cntical period m India’s history 

Colonel Everard Trotter said that he was not speaking of the senti- 
ments of gratitude exiucssed for the rapid handmg over of govemroent to 
Pakistan and India or for the efforts of the Red Cross or for the help of 
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British friends as expressed by Mr RahunUxila in his paper but gratitude 
had not been evinced by those taking over the government of Pakistan and 
India for the benefits conferred by the Bndsh on the sub-contment He 
spoke from memory, but to the best of his recollection what had been said 
by Indian leaders referring to British rule amounted to “ the black doud 
over India which is now lifted ” 

Mr Godfrey Nicholson m p said that he must stress the fact that 
m aU political circles there was nothing but goodwill towards Pakistan 
and India If a mistake had been made it was that the effort to launch 
these new Domimons m an atmosphere of finendhness and hope might 
perhaps have led the people of this country to believe that difSculties 
were smaller than they really were He was convmccd that all those who 
had studied the Indian question foresaw many difficulties and our rdle m 
this country must be to face these difficulties honestly and to stand by as 
warm friends He would assure the High Commissioner that he beUeved 
that the English political world was dismtercsted in its approach towards 
India A deep and abidmg sense of responsibility was felt towards the 
people of the Indian sub-contmenU and if either Pakistan or India or both 
appealed to the Government of Great Bntam for help m any form what- 
ever he knew that it would be readily forthcoming He hoped the High 
Commissioner would convey to his Government his conviction that the 
Association and this country as a whole were purely dismterested m their 
approach to these problems 

He wds m full agreement with what the Chairman had said No re 
sponsible cntiasm had sjnung from the Conservative party With regard 
to what the last speaker had said surely a knowledge of thementahty of a 
people who had only recently attamed their freedom would make allow- 
ances for failure to express gratitude to their former rulers? He was not 
ashamed of the British record m India it was the most glorious chapter 
m our history but he did not expect that the first expressions of Pakistan 
and Hmdustan opmion would mclude expressions of gratitude for what 
they bad just emerged trom That wojld not he human nature 

Professor H G Ravst-INSON asked if Mr Rahimtoola could explain why 
Mr Jinnah broke up the Umonist Government m the Punjab If that 
Government had been left m office none of the present un^ppy events 
would have happened It was a most wanton thing to have done Mr 
Jinnah could not make a Government in its place What did Mr Jinnah 
mean when he declared 'direct action” m August, 1946? There was 
only one answer to that 

Mr Basanta Mookherjea said that Mr Rahimtoola had over-empha- 
sized the assurance given to the minorities in Pakistan be had mentioned 
grievances with regard to the Boundary Commission and he had made 
accusations against the Sikhs and Hindus Before attempting to answer 
these pomts he would like to remmd the meetmg of the happenings of 
1946 In that year m Bengal there was one commumty nili^ with the 
help of pohtical stragglers Direct action was launched and August 15 
was declared a public holiday On the morning of August 16 murder 
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arson, and looting started and the Government offered no protection 
whatever Virgins were dragged from their houses and outraged, wives 
and mothers did not escape and other acts of dreadful violence were com- 
mitted He mentioned these because otherwise a wrong estimate of the 
whole situation would be fonned No word of condemnatioa came from 
the leaders and ‘ Mr Jmnah proved himself to be a hvmg danger to all 
poirheal navigation ” 

The Chairman reminded the speaker that persons of different per- 
suasions were present and that it was not desirable to raise questions of 
violent controversy 

Mr Mookherjea contmumg said that it was very unfortunate that 
Pakistan became a recognized certamty not so much through the assist- 
ance or mdulgence of any alien nikrs as through the acts of commission 
or omission of some Nationalist leaders Pakistan became a hotbed of 
jealousy and it was most regrettable that even now responsible leaden, 
indulged m words which they should not use and which served no useful 
purpose except to fan the flame of racialism 
He would attempt to develop the first pomt, the over emphasis on Mr 
Jmnah s assurance to the mmontics Every democratic government must 
of necessity promise protection to the minonties it could not do other- 
wise These pious platitudes were soothing to the ears and might cover 
up a weakness of heart or mtellect With regard to partition he could 
assure the High Commissioner that nobody was happy over the decision 
of the Boundary Commission However it was an accomplished fact 
and they must abide by it 

As to the Sikhs and Hindus this was a controversial matter and he 
should not indulge m language which might offend but he would ask the 
meeting to read The Rape of Rawalpindi and some mklmg would be 
gained of the conditions which started it The High Commissioner men 
boned East Punjab — what about West Punjab'’' 

In conclusion be would say to the High Commissioner “ Well su you 
arc trymg to fill a broken cistern you may cut a hole m the stuff but 
surely you cannot wash out the stam ” 

Mr Tayab Shaikh said that the central fact seemed to have been for- 
gotten by the other speakers The central fact m Pakistan and Hmdustan 
was the common man The two States had a human content — the common 
folk — ^who were the real sufferers m the game of power pohucs One 
speaker stated that Pakistan should not have come mto existence Speak 
mg not as a member of the Muslim League or the Congress Party he 
would have thought that Pakistan was a logical consequence of the reac- 
tionary pchtics of Indian nationalism and cultural differences laid down 
by history As for the tragic events that had taken place and for the 
present state of affairs m that part of the world two factors were mainly 
responsible — namely, the reactioiiary nationalist politics and the feulty 
pohey pursued by the Labour Govranroent As far back as 1930, after 
the Lahore Congress had adopted complete mdependence as its objective 
he was one of those Indians then abroad who had issued a manifesto to 
the people of his country which m conformity with the histone necessity 
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and prevailing realities, amongst other thmgs advocated reconstruction 
of the Provinces on the linguistic and cultural basis 

The mam cause of the conflict between Pakistan and Hindustan could 
be traced m the distant history of India Long before the advent of Jesus 
Buddhism had appeared m India as a great hberatmg force challengmg 
the Brahmamcdl order But Buddhism was then suppressed, and when 
Islam appeared m the world and reached India milhons of oppressed 
In dians looked to Islam as their liberator from the Brahmamcal tyranny 
The other cause was the reactionary nationalist politics If the Congress 
politics had been kept away from the religious outlook of Mr Gandhi and 
his mysticism the tragic events of today mvolving untold sufferings for 
the common man would not have occurred 

He was surpnsed to hear the Chairman s remark that when two great 
nations were bom obviously there were violence and bloodshed But this 
was a world m which there was m existence a Umted Nations organiza 
tion the military forces of Fascism had been fought and conquered there 
existed a Labour Government m Bntam and Socialism was m ascendancy 
aU over Europe Was it sbll necessary to throw the vast masses of that 
unfortunate country to the tender mercies of the power politicians'^ 

He agreed with Mr Rahimtoola about the ideals of Pakistan which 
were recently presented b> Mr Jmnah Long ago Mr Jinnah speakmg 
at the Muslim League Convention m Delhi had declared that the aim of 
the Muslim League was not to establish a theocrape State but a State 
which would guarantee aU the essential worldly needs of the people as 
a whole Agam when he addr^sed recently the Pakistan Constituent 
Assembly at Karachi Mr Jinnah stated that there would not be any 
racial discnmmation and Hmdus and Muslims would be equal citizens of 
the State That was a creditable ideal However it remamed to be seen 
how that ideal would be put mto practice It was one thing to advance 
an ideal and another thing to give it a concrete shape In his view if the 
common man was left out of account from the scheme of pohtical develop- 
ment neither Pakistan nor India would make any advance towards demo 
cratic freedom 

He would take that opportunity to appeal to all the progressive demo- 
cratic forces m Bntam not to look merely at aU the tragic events m India 
and Pakistan as a proof of the mabdity of their present rulers to solve the 
problems presented by history m a human way but to throw their entue 
weight m favour of the common man s right to democratic freedom m both 
the States If they faded to do that the common man when he would 
outgrow his present pohtical mfancy would feel more bitter than ever 
about the way m which power was transferred to the two groups mainly 
drawn from the vested mterests 

Mr H Saiyid said that before freedom came to India and Pakistan the 
leadership had very few constructive plans to put forward Now that 
freedom had come there were several problems which would take up tbeir 
time rather than discussions on the old controversies They would have 
to apply their mmds to the constructive solution of these problems He 
felt that m a very short space of tune the disturbed areas would cahn 
down and peace would come 
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Mr Rahimtoola m reply, said that some intcnestmg points bad been 
made bv Dr Spate and the answers were fairly easv His background was 
that of busmess and although Pakistan might not have one jutc null many 
countries in the world were mterested m raw hessian He had facts in his 
possession to prove this 

The overthrow of the Unionist Government m Lalwre was a matter of 
disaplme There was a majonty of Muslim Leaguers m the Province 
and the Governor refused to call for an election 

Professor Rawunson There was an election m 1946 

Mr Rahimtoola said that to answer fully he would have to go into 
the back history of all their troubles Accordmg to the franchise 
there was a Muslim majonty and that was the reason why they had to 
fight the people representmg the majonty could not share power with 
the others 

The ‘ direct action ” resolution of the League was passed m July 1946 
on the ground of dissatisfaction with the attitude of the Bntish Govern 
ment with regard to Pakistan The resolution stated that the form which 
direct action should take should be considered A committee was formed 
to suggest ways and means b> which the decision should come into opera- 
tion 

He had kept away from facts and figures m his paper perhaps because 
of the position be occupied much of what had been said was past history 
The two States stood today as mdependent sovereign States each neces- 
sary to the other There must be mutual self-respect and no transgressing 
of each other’s nghfs and pnvileges He bad not gone into the history of 
the cause of the disputes and it was not quite fair that one or two speakers 
should use freedom of speech to abuse the hospitality which was a tradi 
tion of his people He would not abuse the hospitality of the East India 
Association and if he had been able to convmce some of his hearers he 
would be very glad If be had not been able to convince others at least 
they had been generous enough to nod their heads for which he was most 
grateful The past should be forgotten it was the future which mattered 

Sir John Woodhead proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the speaker 
and to the Chauman The lecture and discussion had been most mterest- 
mg Might he echo what Mr Rahimtoola had said at the close — forget the 
past and look forward to the future Not all agreed whether the partition 
of India was a good thing or not people honestly differed on that point, 
but nothing would be gamed by trying to determme who was to blame for 
what had happened m India durmg the last eighteen months Probably 
both sides were to blame but that was past They wanted to be assured 
that the common man would be happy and prosperous and if this was to 
be so the two States of Pakistan and India must live amicably together 
That was essential He would like to impress upon ever>body that it was 
to the future they should look, not to the past 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN INDIAN OPINION 

By Charles Barns, objs 

In 1937 I went to India to hcip m the organization of an Indian broad 
casting service 

After the passage of the 1935 Act the Government of India decided to 
press forward with the development of what they hoped would shortly 
become a federal broadcastmg system The object was to establish for 
the country an impartially run broadcastmg network which, while con 
troUed from the centre, would adequately serve the broadcasting needs of 
both the centre and the provmces of the Indian sub-continent The 
imtial scheme consisted of the development of nme broadcasting stations 
so arranged as to provide services for all parts of the country and of an 
orgamzation at Delhi responsible for the news requirements of the net 
work For talks and entertainments the stations would draw on regional 
talent for news they would be linked up with the centre The purpose 
of my engagement was to oigamze the news arrangements for this scheme 
and steer the network's news services m their formative stages The war 
brought to India important new broadcasting responsibihbes — the addi 
Uon to the domestic services of extensive overseas services I had speaal 
opportumties over the ten years to watch the changmg pattern of Indian 
opinion and in this paper my aim is to look back at some of the more 
Significant developments of opinion in these critical years 

There are those of course who denv the existence of such a thmg as 
Indian opmion They ask what opimons have the vast majonty of the 
population unless we can call opinions the simple beliefs which guide 
the cultivator m his struggle with the soil and the observance of domestic 
and rehgious custom To take this view is to ignore the present Indian 
social structure Power and pubhc leadership in India todav are still 
largely the preserve of the poIiticaUv conscious middle classes It is to 
opinion m these classes that I refer m this paper On these classes now 
rests responsibibty for the government of the two new dommions of 
India and Pakistan 


pROVINCtAL AUTO^O^fV 

When I went to India in 1937 the provincial part of the 1935 Act had 
recently come into operation As I look back to that penod I cannot 
help feelmg that much that has been unfortunate in more recent develop- 
ments can be traced to the decisions of the 1935 Act and the events 
which followed its introduction , 

You will remember that the mam features of the Reforms were the 
transfer of many of the powers of the centre to the provinces The 
provmces were made autonomous and given responsible government sub 
ject to certam safeguards These were provided m the form of special 
powers given to the Governors to protect the mmontics and the peace 
and order of the provmces At the centre m place of the bureaua^tic 
government answerable to Whitehall a federation was to be established 
The Prmccs as well as the provmces were to be represented in this 
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federation which was to be partially self-governing — that is the federal 
government was to be responsibk to the federal legislature for all central 
subjects excqjt defence and foreign affairs Unlike the proposed chapgc 
m the provinces that at the centre was to depend on a minimum number 
of Princes being willing to jom the federation Lastly because of this 
provision about accession by the Princes it was considered impossible for 
the federal and provincial parts of the Act to be mtroduced simultaneously 
These Reforms represented an attempt to combme the traditional pobey 
of Bntish trusteeship with the establishment of Indian responsibihty m 
the provmces and partial responsibility at the centre They were the pro- 
duct of exhaustive enq nines and discussions extendmg over seven years 
and wCTe embodied m the most comprehensive piece of constitutional 
legislation ever enacted 


A Hybrid System 

But the Reforms required for their successful operation very special 
conditions They presupposed a wiUmgness on the part of those who con 
trolled Indian opmion to accept the hybnd prmaple on which the Act 
was based From sections of Indian opmion this was forthcoming But 
the party which commanded the greatest mfluence in Indian political life 
— the Congress — was not only opposed to the Act but engaged in a 
struggle against the vahditv of the principle undcrlvmg it The Coqgrcss 
regarded the problem of India’s future as a pohtical problem— one of 
transfer of power Bntauu on the other band considenng the matter m 
terms of her obhgations as a trustee looked on the problem largely as a 
constitutional one The essential defect of the 1935 Reforms was I 
think , that they provided an inadequate means of reconcihng these two 
pomts of view 

The problem thus created became clear as soon as the Reforms were 
mtroduced In seven of the nme provmces an attempt to reconcile the 
two pomts of view was necessary from the start The only way m which 
this could, be achieved boweveCt was by am mterprctatioa of the Act 
winch Mushm opmion regarded as an essential change m the character 
of the provincial constitutions The result was a strong Muslim reaction 
which was to have far-reachmg consequences 

In these seven provinces the elections which preceded the introduction 
of the Aa had resulted m Congress majonties As a condition of Con 
grcBs mimstnes taJung office the Congress demanded an assurance that 
the Govemor*s special powers would not be used Such an assurance 
would have been contrary to the mtenhon of the Act Nevertheless it was 
obviously necessary to persuade the Congress to take office if a deadlock 
was to be avoided. EventuaDy as a result of a letter from the Viceroy 
the Congress agreed to take office The Viceroy had given no assurance 
but the Congress was satisfied thatm laactice the GovCTnor’s special powers 
would probably not be used Congress therefore permitted the provmcial 
Congress parties to take office But m forming these mmistncs they m 
sisted on following a party principle and the Congress governments which 
took office were party governments, not the coahtion governments m- 
tended by the framers of the Act 
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ThCTe have smoc been diflferent views expressed on whether the manner 
m which the Congress was persuaded to take office and the way m which 
when in office, Congress exercised its governing power amounted to an 
csscntiai change m the kind ot responsible government intended by the 
framers of the Act Whether it did or not is no longer of much interest 
The fact was that m these provinces the Congress had won the elections 
on opposition to the 1935 Act, and was prepared to work the provincial 
constilubons only m accordance with its own ideas of responsible govern 
ment and the function of the Congress as a oentrallj disciplined party 
engaged m a nationalist struggle On Britain’s side ffie only alternative 
to facilitating the Congress taking office would have been deadlock in 
seven of the provinces, mcludmg the key provinces of Madras Cmted 
Provinces and Bombay 


Musum Opinion 

What was done in these provinces had an immediate reaction on 
Muslim opinion The Muslim view was that it bad shown the worthless- 
ness of the consbtutional safeguards provided in the AcL The effect of 
this on the more militant sec non of the Muslims was to convert it to a 
new conc^bon of Muslim oiganizabon The model of the Congress was 
adopted and the Muslim League was transformed mto a popular orgamza- 
bon A vigorous campaign was earned on throughout the country agamst 
what was desenbed as the fraud of consbtubonal safeguards and against 
the alleged and Muslim pohev of the Congress provmaal governments 
From now on the Mushm League from bemg an organ of the Muslim 
landed and professional anstocracy became a Muslim pohbcal party 
basmg Its strength on a countrywide organizabon and a mass following 
At first the mam strength of this new concepbon was m the provinces in 
which the Muslims were m a ramonty But it exerted a steadily m 
cxeasmg influence m the Muslim majonty provinces 

In three of these Muslim majority provinces — Bengal the Punjab and 
Sind — coalibon governments had taken office under the 1935 Act They 
were imder Muslim leadership but the leaders were drawn from those 
conservative land owning classes whose ideas were no longer m favour 
m the rconented Mushm League As the strength of the Muslim League 
grew in these provmces and m all-India pohucs there was increasing 
rivalry between the two groups of Mushm opmion This nvalry was 
mainly m the Punjab where the older Mushm concepbon was most 
stron^y entrenebedr — mdecd so strongly entrenched that its surrender 
came only after a struggle which conbnued to wilhm a few months of the 
final transfer of power last August 

The developments which followed the mtroduebon of the provincial 
part of the 1935 Reforms also affected the situabon at the centre It 
was hoped that the delay m the operabon of the federal part of the Act 
would he comparabvely short But, even brfore the Act came mto force 
the Pnnees had begun to think better of their first enthusiasm for federa 
bon. Their besitabon was mcreased by the events that had taken place 
m the provmces and as time passed the prospect of going ahead with 
the federal scheme steadily fad^ 
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Femration Delayed 

With provmaal autonomy at woric m the provmces the continuance of 
the centre unreformed was an anomaly As the bureaucraOc centre had 
no pohtical influence a vacuum — a pohhcal vacuum — was created at the 
centre, the effect of which was to leave the leadership of public opinion 
endrelj with the national political parties In the condition of Indian 
politics this meant the Congress and to a lesser but mcreasmg ext^t. 
the Muslim League, and the central organs of these parties assumed mudi 
of the authonty m the life of the country which should have belonged 
to a federal govemment The situation also had an mcidental result It 
worked to the disadvantage of the regional and smaller political parties 
not possessing the general appeal of the Congress and the Muslim League 
They were depnved of the influence they might have exerted on Indian 
pohtical life through a federal government at the centre Had this been 
possible the history of the last ten years m India might have been diffcnenL 
The delay over federation had another, perhaps more senous result 
When the Act was passed the form of the proposed federation was con 
demned by the Congress But the Muslims although critical, accepted it 
What happened after the mtroduction of the new provincial constitutions 
caused a change Henceforward both the Congress and the Mushm 
League attacked the proposed federation. 

To the Congress it represented an attempt to perpetuate Bntam’s 
trusteeship by usmg the Pnnees and other reactionary forces mterested in 
curbing Indian nationalism They insisted that only a Constituent 
Assembly was competent to decide India s constitutional future The 
Muslim League s objection was that the proposed federation would sub 
)cct Muslims to a permanent Hindu majority m the federal centre The 
experience m the provmces it contended, had shown that constituuonal 
safeguards for mmonties were worthless Mr Jinnah demanded that in 
any central government Muslims must have a representation equal to that 
of non Muslims Here was a claim to which there was no chance of the 
Congress agreeing It meant reducing the position of the majonty com- 
munity m practice to a minority Tackled at this stage the issue which 
had arisen might have been resolved It was not tackled and from this 
issue developed the cleavage of opmion which led eventually to India's 
parhUon Before very long Mr Jinnah’s fifty-fifty demand was to become 
a ciaun that the Muslims were not a mmonty but a separate nation The 
pattern of subsequent events was already foreshadowed 
Lookmg back at these pre war years I wonder how different might have 
been later happemngs if the stress m this earlier penod had been more 
on unqualified transfer of responsibility and less on our obhgations as a 
trustee It certainly might have been better for many of those m India 
whose interests the safeguards were intended to help 

The War Years 

Th«i came the war Any possibility of the federal scheme bemg intro 
duced finally vanished In the provinces the Congress governments re- 
signed Bntam coosideTcd that while the war lasted any reopemng of the 
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constitotional question was impraUicable Short of this she was anxious 
to persuade the mam parties to share in the conduct of the war New 
promises were given about the future and successive efforts were made 
to enlist the co operation of the parties at the centre and re establish 
popular governments m all the provinces But the only result of these 
efforts was a further widening of the division betweai the parties and the 
gap between the administratioii and popular feeling There was an m 
tensification of antagonism between the Congress and Muslim League 
and the Muslim League's claim that the Muslims were not a minority but 
a nation was taken to its logical conclusion The Lahore session of the 
Mushm League m 1940 pledged the League s opposition to any constitu 
tional solution not based on a separaUon of the Muslim tnajonb, areas 
from the rest of India and their constitution as a sovereign and inde 
pendent Pakistan. 

The idea that the Muslims m India were a separate nation had now 
been expressed as a temtonal claim But its appeal to Muslim opinion 
reraamed as a vague pohpcal conception rather than something to be 
thought of in geographical terms The Working Committee of the Mus 
hm League was autlMnzed to work out a scheme Also during the next 
few years various proposals were canvassed by supportois of the League 
But the League leadership preferred to lea>e the definition of Pakistan to 
the general trams of the original resolution Undoubtedly to the great 
majority of Muslims the attraction of Pakistan was as an idea not a 
plm an idea which they felt raised them above the status of a mmonty 
Inasmuch as the practical advantages of Pakistan were discussed it was 
argued that it offered the only alternative to the Muslim majority areas 
of the country being m a permanent minority at the centre and that by 
making these Mushm majority areas a separate state the position of the 
Muslim mmonties m the rest of India would be guaranteed agamst dis 
crimination, as there would be correspondmg non-Muslim mmonties in 
Pakistan But this did not carry matters very far and the general vague 
ness with which the demand for Pakistan was discussed both by Mushms 
and others meant that its practical implications received little attention 
To this I think is due a great deal of tiw present confusion m India and 
Pakistan and the bloodshed that has occurred m the last four months 

The Pakistan movement had its roots m the pre war situation although 
it grew up during the years of the war Thwe were two important dc 
velopments m opmion dunng these years however which were direct 
results of the war These were a new confidence m India's ability and 
inherent strength and a new spint of revolt 


War-Time Expansion 

The confidence came from India’s vast war-time techmeah economic 
and administrative expansion, as well as the enormous widening in the 
range of cxpenence and opportunity There was a great increase m in- 
dustrial and busmess activity and a huge expansion of employment The 
demand for executive and techmeal skill threw open new fields of re- 
sponsibility The building up of a huge army of two million men ncces 
sitated an important change m its composition to include new classes from 
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all parts of tb6 country In administratJon and in tbe professions there 
were equally great developments The big increase m advertisement 
revenue placed the newspapers of the country on a new commercial foot- 
mg In broadcastmg there was a great expansion, mcludmg the establish- 
ment of powerful short wave overseas services New foreign contacts 
were established and Alhed war tune calls on India’s resources twrougbl 
a change m India s finanaal position — from a debtor she became a 
creditor nation 

Tbe political parties had refused to associate themselves with the con- 
duct of the war and m pohocs a wide gap divided the admmistration and 
popular feelmg But Indian opimon nevertheless regarded the country’s 
war time achievements as proof of India s ability and her destiny as a 
modem state The more so because of the mcreased mterest m India m 
recent >cars m the country’s place m world affairs It was this mterest, 
largely the creation of Pandit Nehru which later led the Interim Govern- 
ment to attach so much importance to the establishment of foreign rela 
Pons and also to the convenmg of the Asian Relations Conference m 
Delhi early this year 

The other sigmficant devdopment— the new spint of revolt — was a 
result of the impact on nationalist opinion of the Japanese mvasion of 
South-East Asia In 1942 Bntam hoped that Sir Stafford Cnpps would 
be able to brmg the parties and the admmistration together to face tbe 
grave Japanese threaL But the very gravity of the threat and tbe circum 
stances m Malava and Burma which led up to it worked agamst agree- 
ment The Congress were not prepared m the end to agree to any pro- 
posals which retained even a partial measure of British authonty The 
“ Quit India ” resolution came four months later (after the breakdown of 
tbe negotiations) and then the arrest of the Congress leaders followed by 
widespread disorders Whatever the degree of Congress responsibility for 
these disorders they mdicated a new revolutionary spirit which was grow 
mg m Indian pohdcal life The disorders were quelled but tbe spirit 
henceforward was the new dynamic force m Indian nationahsm 

The blow to European prestige which was administered bv tbe Japanese 
was reinforced during the next three years by effective Japanese propa- 
ganda summed up in the slogan “ Asia for the Asiatics The nationalist 
leaders had been put out of action, but the belief now became widespread 
that, although tbe Japanese might eventually be defeated there could be 
no restoration of tbe old position m Asia In India an early endmg of 
Bntish authonty was felt to be mevitable although it might be necessary 
to speed the parting guesL When tbe war ended and war time rcstramts- 
were relaxed the new spint gathered mcreased momentum and showed 
Itself m new forms breaking agam mto violence m the short hved naval 
mutmy 

The Cabinet Mission 

The combination of aU these developments created the situation which 
faced the Cabmet Mission when it amved m India last year These 
developments were 

(a) Nationalist confidence m India’s new economic and techmcal 
strength and destiny as a modem state 
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(b) The senous complicatioiis in the whole Indian situation caused 
by the solution bemg so long overdue 

(c) The new revolutionary spmt m Indian nationahsm created by 
the new situation in Asia 

(d) The domination of India’s pohhcal life by two powerful parties 
whose relations had been embittered by ten vears of intense pohticaJ 
aatagonism 

(e) The problem created by the Muslim League demand for Paki- 
stan and the resistance to this demand by naUonahst opmion led by 
the Congress 

The great achievement of the Cabinet Mission was its success m estab 
hshing even among the more sceptical m India confidence m Bntam’s 
sincere determination to transfer power without delay The Mission also 
came very near reconciling the Congress insistence on India s umty with 
the Muslim demand for Pakistan But the attempt failed The com 
phcations of the Mission s mgemous scheme left too many loopholes for 
different interpretations But the mam cause of the failure was the mis 
understandmg which arose between the Mission and the Muslim League 
over the basis for the formation of an Interim GovemmenL This led the 
Mushm League to withdraw their earher acceptance of the Mission s 
scheme and pass the unfortunate Direct Action resolution There fol- 
lowed the ghasth outbreaks of communal savagery m Calcutta and later 
m East Bengal Bihar, and Bombay First the Congress and then the 
Mushm League were brought into an Interim Government But the cir- 
cumstances m which it came mio being made it impossible for it to serve 
the purpose the Mission mtended 

Finally the Karachi session of the Muslim League destroyed any hope 
of the Muslims joining the Constituent Assembly and a situation arose to 
which the announcement of last June and the transfer of power on 
August 15 were the only solutioru 


The Speed of Transfer 

There has been criticism ot the speed with which the final arrange 
ments had to be earned through But it is difScult to see what other 
course was open In the situation which had developed the only alterna- 
tive would have led to a complete breakdown of administration The 
abruptness of the transition had its real cause in the ten years of dnft 
which had preceded the final transfer Also much of the tragedy and 
confusion which has occurred m the last four months m the Punjab might 
have been avoided if more attention had been given m past discussion 
of Pakistan, to its practical implications The onginal Muslim League 
resolution had defined Pakistan only vaguely as “ the areas m which the 
Muslims are m a majonly, as m the north western and north-eastern 
zones of India” This defimtion was earned further by the Mushm 
League leaders m the elections m 1945 as meaning the Punjab the North- 
West Frontier Province Smd Baluchistan Bengal and Assam Little 
thought was given to the possibiUty of the non Muslim majonty areas m 
the Punjab and Bengal being unwiUmg to become part of Pakistan 
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Smulaiiy it is doubtful if tbe lAxgc Muslim mmontics in the rest of India, 
pardculariy m the Umted Provinces and Bihar realized the position m 
which they would be placed by the creation of PaJostan These Muslims 
included many who as Muslim Leaguers, had identified themselves with 
the demand for Pakistan They now find themselves with divided 
loyalties and suspected as a potential fifth column 
Tbe presence of these laige Mushm minonnes has led to another 
problem The effect m India of their presence and of the recent happen 
mgs in the Punjab has been to mtensify Hindu communal feeling It has 
led to a demand by the section of Hindu opinion for the abandonment of 
the secular pnnciple on which the present Indian government is based 
Instead it would like to see India become a Hindu state This m its turn 
IS having Its effect on the Congress In finding a new purpose now the 
nationahst struggle is over it is havmg to dcade how far it can identify 
Itself with the policy of Pandit Nehru s government m developmg India 
as a secular modem state 

The political pattern m Pakistan is much simirier The domination of 
tbe Muslim League is unqualified The mam problems of tbe domimon 
are not pohtical but economic and strategic 

The future situation both political and economic m the two dominions 
will very largely depend on theu- relations— on whether the atmosphere 
of party antagomsm m which they were bom can be replaced b\ the 
mutual respect and tolerance necessary between friendly independent 
states 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A JOINT meeting of the East India Association and the Overseas League 
was held at Overseas House Park Place S W 1 on Tuesday December 2 
1947 with Sir Frederick James obe presiding Mr Charles Barns 
o B E read the foregomg paper 

In mtroducmg him the Chairman said that few men were more capable 
of speaking about the developments m recent years m Indian pubhc 
opmion 

After the reading of the paper the Chairman said that Mr Bams had 
given a very mteresting and objective summary of the pohtical develop- 
ments of the last ten years The title of tbe address referred to recent 
dcvclopmeats m Indian opimon and he began to ask himself “What is 
Indian opinion?*’ The lecturer referred to this at the outset of his remarks 
when he asked what opimons had the vast majontv of the population, 
unless one could call “ opmion ’’ the simple politics which occupied the 
cultivator m his struggle with the soil and his domestic and religious 
customs Leadership in India was still largely the preserve of the politic- 
ally conscious class public opmion was re^y the opinion of a very amaH 
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section of the population Consequently bow could one get public 
opinion'^ What were the creators of pubhc opinion? The platform the 
press, radio film schools and colleges hbranes and books 

The platform m a sense was negligible m its influence upon opimon 
generally although with the assistance of radio it was possible now for 
one person hke Ihindit Nehru to address an audience of 150 000 to 200 000 
people The press could be a menace or it could be of great benefit 
usually It was between the two There was not the shghtcst doubt that the 
press m India had a very wide circulation particularly the vernacular 
press Its influence was not mconsiderable and it was growing Then 
there was radio He did not know to what extent the radio influenced 
pubhc opmion in India today There was no doubt of the growing mterest 
m broadcastmg in India and the increasmg number of people going m for 
receiver sets Great mdustnal enterpnses had already learnt the value of 
a good system ot radio development for their own workpeople Then 
there were the schools the colleges and hbranes and books 

From that he was led to make a third observation and that was how 
important it was to distmguish between opmion and fact Nothmg was 
more impressive or depressing than the wav m which m the legislators of 
India he observ^ed highly educated and cultivated men holdmg smcercly 
and passionately opmions which had not the slightest relation to the facts 
Therefore how was it possible to educate public opinion m order to brmg 
It as closel> as possible in relation with tte facts of the case"’ 

Fmall> he would ask Mr Barns if he could throw some enlightenment 
on how m his view the new Governments of Pakistan and India were to 
create and develop sound well based pubhc opmion because they would 
need it when they reaUv got to gnps with the tremendous social and 
economic problems of the countries They would require restraints and 
controls m the ordmary day to-dav life of the people which would have 
to be justified and put across to the pubhc How was that gomg to be 
done’ How were they gomg to develop a sound foreign pohey which 
after all must be m some wav direcdy related to an informed public 
opinion which could make itself felt’ 

These were some of the issues which occurred to him m hstemng to this 
admirable paper 

Sir Arthur Lothian said that this was a very thorny subject and he 
admired Mr Bams s courage in tacklmg it Perhaps the mam bummg 
point m recent Indian history was the failure to put through federation m 
1938 He attributed all the present troubles to that failure It came very 
near success and he thought it would be a matter of great interest to 
people m the future to know precisely why it failed He had no doubt 
that the major cause of failure was bad timmg and lack of synchronization 
between the two steps (a) granting of provmaal autonomy and (6) brmg- 
mg m federation 

At the date of the mtroduction of provmaal autonomy the Pnnccs 
while they did not welcome federation were prepared to take it but with 
the delay of two years Congress got power m the Provmces and dehber- 
atcly wrecked so far as it could, the possibfljty of the States commg m by 
creating disturbances m the different areas It was not the worst States 
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they picked for making trouble but the best— Mysore and Jaipur for 
instance — the whole pomt being to destroy the possibility of the States 
commg m to the centre and bnnging m their nominated representatives 
Unfortunately they frightened some of the weaker vessels among the 
Prmces The Viceroy was fully seized of the dcsirabihty of expeditmg 
matters as much as possible and it was a matter of debate what wtis the 
mam cause of the delay One of the reasons was that the Government at 
home thought they were on a rising market and not on a fallmg one 
They thought that the States would be so scared by the evidence of the 
power of Congress that they would be glad to jom together m the future 
central GovemmenL In pomt of fact it had precisely the reverse effect 
The States got frightened of being associated with such a body 

Another difficulty was that within the States the attitude of acqmes 
cence gave way and those elements amongst the States who were hostile 
to It had time to organize The late Maharaja of Bikanir lost all enthu 
siasm for federation and actively canvassed against it and some of the 
States did not seem to realize that such an important matter had to be 
settled on a basis of pnnaple they wanted to strike ad hoc bargains One 
big State said they would jom if they were given more guns another said 
they would jom if they were given some extension of territory and so on 
They were anxious to strike individual baigams By that two years delav 
opposition had time to consolidate the war came and federation most 
regrettably failed by a very narrow margin 

To that failure all our subsequent troubles were due because by that 
time the idea of Pakistan bad emerged With a httle more effort a smgle 
unified Indian Government could have been achieved and we should 
have been spared the subsequent bloodshed Out of all this would have 
emerged a viable State wtereas it was very much open to question 
whether the two new Dominions now possessed the same elements of 
pennaneoce which such a Government would have had 

Mr G S Bozman said that he had the privilege of working with Mr 
Bams for three or four years m India and be was grateful that the Chan- 
man had referred to the title of the address knowmg as he did the 
meticulous exactitude with which Mr Bams tackled any subject he was 
not seriously misled as to the nature of the address Mr Bams had qmte 
rightly stressed the fact that Indian opinion was confined largely to the 
middle and upper classes who held the balance of power, but it was not 
indicated to him that the paper would be confined to political opinion 
and m his judgment, as far as relations between the Umted Kingdom and 
India were concerned this was the least important of all It had been 
recognized m India that the Umted Kingdom had no active or controlling 
mtcrest in political or constitutional developments m India and Pakistan 
and that seemed to open the way to another kind of collaboration between 
Bntam and India and Pakistan which offered a very considerable chance 
to the various mdividuals concerned The dead wood of pohtical con 
troversy bad now been removed and Bnush mfluence m such matters as 
self-disciphne self -gov eminent, local self government, education, public 
health, social services was something to which he believed the inhabitants 
both of India and Pakistan would pay a good deal of attention and if 
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this approach was taken soon be saw no reason why it should not be a 
contribution to the final attitude of goodwiD co-operation and so on 
which Mr Bams as well as everyone else wished to see between India 
and Pakistan The ideas that many Indian fncnds had imbibed at Enghsh 
umversitics from Enghsh teachers were ideas which he was quite sure 
were honoured in India and m Pakistan 

He had not really meant to refer to Mr Bams s account of bow Indian 
pohtical opmion had developed except to say that be thought it was an 
admirable and concise summary of events There was one pomt on which 
he disagreed with him he did not behevc that it was the Cabinet Mission 
which convmeed Indian opuuon that there would be a transfer of poww 
he was convinced that it was the Viceroy who did so 

Mr HabebliLLah (Trade Commissioner for Pakistani said that he would 
speak as a young man who returned to India in 1933 after bemg educated 
m this country 

Mr Bams had taken 1937 as the starting point of his lecture presum- 
ably because he landed in India m that vear but he would go back to 1935 
The Act of 1935 was not a compromise between the transfer of power and 
trusteeship of Bntam but rather an Act erabodvmg the will of Bnlam to 
transfer power and aimed at try mg to transfer power to as manv parties 
or people or different sets of opimon as possible without antagomzmg 
them to any large extent He could not agree, however that if power had 
been transferred to one party it would have been found at the tune that 
there was no antagonism m India 

In 1935 Mr Jinnah returned to India and m 1936 he set up an organiza- 
tion which he based on popular opimon He disagreed with the lecturer 
when he said that the Muslim League was made mto a popular body m 
1937 or 1938 Mr Jmnah set up a Parliamentary Board m 1936 the aims 
of which were to provide candidates to fight the elections under the $gis 
of the Muslim League The object of the League was to co-operate with 
those parties who desired freedom and who had a programme approxmiat 
mg to that of the Muslim League In 1935 Muslim opmion was divided 
mto three mam groups one of which was completely dommated by the Con- 
gress the Congress Muslims the second was dominated from DeUn those 
who got theu mspiration from Delhi or perhaps from Whitehall and the 
thud the vast majonty which was not very much awake at that period but 
which did not like going begging to the Congress or to the Viceroy 

In the Paihamcntarv Board set up by Mr Jmnah there was a majonly 
of members desrrmg to withhold their votes from both the Govemmcnt 
and the Congress Two candidates refused to serve on the Board because 
they said it was far too Leftist When the Parhamentary activities of the 
Muslim League commenced the men in it were either for an mdependent 
view or for a Congress view The elections were fought, and he was present 
on two occasions when Pandit Nehru spoke from the Mushm League 
platform agamst nabonal agricultural candidates m the Umted Provinces 
At that stage there was no antagomsm between the Congress Party afid 
the Muslim League it was only after the elections had been fought that 
antagonism arose As soon as the Congress gamed majorities m seven 
Provinces it was said that Congress wished to carry on the Government 
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Dot as a coalition party but in their own strength, and those Muslims 
who had backed the Congress Party were antagonized At that stage a 
very significant fact emerged the Muslims finding themselves depending 
on their own strength had to look to other parties to help them He felt 
that the Congress should have come forward and said ‘ Well we accept 
you at your word you are wiUirtg to come m as fighters for freedom and 
we will have you with us Instead of that Congress went to the Viceroy 
and would not give way until an assurance was forthcoming that the 
Viceroy would not use lus speaal powers under the Act to protect the 
mmonties That was the begmnmg of the revolt and antagomsm 
Throughout and even to this day there was a section of Congress opinion 
which had not realized the go^wiU which Mushms had towards their 
aspirations The reason for partition was because Congress refused to 
recognize that they were not the only party m the field fightmg for free 
dom and wishing to enjoy the fruits of freedom The Muslim position 
was that they were willmg to help but where did they come in when 
freedom came? 

The whole situation today required much more tolerance on either side 
and the antagonism which was created bv one partv trying to dominate 
another must cease forthwith He could not say that the events m the 
Punjab were entirely due to the Congress Party and the Muslim League 
taking up an antagonistic attitude to each other but he did feel that the 
partition of the Punjab was not earned out m a manner calculated to 
ensure friendly relations between the two Doounions It was hastilv 
done without due consideration being given to the Provmces and those 
areas which were predominantly Muslim the fear of the Sikh commumtv 
that these people might revive their demand for conPguous units meant 
that these areas were wiped out so that these demands should not be put 
forward again 

He wondered how far some of the present troubles were due to sharp 
differences survivmg in Congress Were some of the troubks due to one 
or two members of the Congress Party trying to put a spot hght on to 
some other situation rather than facing their own problem withm then- 
own organization*^ Only history would be able to tell 

Bngadier H M Burrows asked to what extent was the All India 
Radio responsible for the break up of the Punjab Umonist Government, 
the division of the Punjab and the present disturbances m Kashmir and 
the Punjab which were as atrocious as any in history His attention had 
been drawn to the point that the paper was concerned with Indian 
opinion, and Indian opinion had not considered its own defences at all 
In military conferences those concerned were verv diffident about talkmg 
of the defences of the frontiers To carry on mountain warfare it was 
necessary to be absolutely fit to be in constant practice no mistakes must 
be made either by the commander or his subordinates, for any casualties 
fallmg into the enemy’s hands were tortured 

The Germans and the Japanese were gentlemen m the field compared 
with the Afndis and Sikhs with whom so many had served There was 
complete and absolute unity for lOO years on that frontier the battahons 
of the Punjab Frontier Force were ns backbone and they all went and 
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said their prayers together Why had the Punjab Uruomst Government 
broken up and why did not the radio stop it'^ 

Miss Ranga Rao spoke from the pomt of view of a teacher She said 
that there were certam optimistic things m the speeches but they were 
all desperately pessimistic When the Chairman was enumerating the 
factors which created pubhc opimon he put the schools last He also 
said that leaders m the legislature confused opinion with fact The only 
place to cure that was m the school The press and radio m England 
might influence opmion but m India how many people were m touch 
with the radio’’ How man> heard something which the> understood? 
There again one began with the school There had been much talk on 
different platforms by pohticians and others and too httle importance 
was gi\en to the one constructive solution of all — the school 

Feelings of fnendlmess and real co-operation between the citizens of 
two Dominions had to be taught not by propaganda or by the press and 
radio but by httle children bemg taught how to look at each other 
Where economic distress was so great people could not afford to buy a 
paper When she first came to this country she used to watch to enjoy 
the sight of a taximan buying a paper and reading it 

She agreed with Mr Bozman that Bn tarn had a great opportumty still 
of doing something and even it there was an opmion that Bntam had 
failed m India she as a teacher had sought to use the benefits of educa 
tion It was possible for Bntam through the educational facihties she 
could offer to help to heal the wounds of India 

The Chairman said he would accept Miss Rao’s gentle rebuke and put 
the schools first next time 

A Lady Burmese said that Mr HabibuUah stated that what was 
needed m India and Pakistan now was more tolerance one to the other 
There was somethmg else needed goodwill from the Bntish The 
troubles were aU in the nature of growing pams and she would ask for 
kmdlv sympathy for the young nations 

Dr W A Jenkins said that reterence was made to the effect of the 
1935 Act He would idee to refer to one aspect of it which along with 
the failure to achieve federalism was responsible for such failure as 
attended it One of the mam troubles in India was the communal elect- 
orates which went back to 1909 and were foreseen by Lord Morley 
What had not been realized was what would follow from making com 
munal electorates the foundation of pohtical movement The elections 
started from the fact that these constituencies guaranteed the return to 
any legislature of the same number of representatives of each community 
at every election and therefore the impossibility of a change of parties 
'There was an endeavour to impose upon India the system of pohtical 
government suitable to our own land which depended upon the fact that 
sooner or later the party which was in power was going out and some 
other party was going m Having created communal electorates with the 
guarantee that the same party would be dominant an endeavour should 
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have been made to try to discover some means of guaranteeing to each 
community an effective voice in the government. Had that been made a 
fundamental problem and had we said that whatever government or 
cabmet was created we guaranteed an effective voice m the nations 
affairs the unfortunate events which followed would not have occurred 

He mentioned this because it was not an idle intellectual analysis of 
somethmg which had gone for ever that problem still remamed with 
India and if constitutional lawyers could help m the solution they would 
contnbute towards India’s future He could not beheve that Pakistan 
and the Do mini on of India would remain two isolated umts not co 
operatmg for defence customs or foreign affairs and the time would 
come when they would have to get together again as to how they were to 
control these things together It was m dcvismg a government to deal 
with these thmgs that the problem stiU remained 

Mr Barns in replying confined himself to dealing with three pomts 
which had been rais^ The first was put by the Chairman, who indicated 
that he had not said very much about the means of influencmg pubhc 
opimon He did not do that because he spent a good part of his hfe m 
organizations which were engaged professionally m influencmg pubhc 
opimon and what he had learned from that experience was that one 
could not influence pubhc opimon very much that the mam influence 
thereon was not through radio or the other means of pubhcity but it 
was the course of events The mam purpose of his paper had failed if 
he had not made it clear that m his opmion the last ten years had pro- 
vided a very mterestmg example of how certam acts and events m pubhc 
affairs had become the dominatmg mfluence on pubhc opmion and created 
situations which no amount of propaganda could alter 

The second pomt was that ht ^zman said that he confined his atten 
Don to pohncal opimon He did that quite mtenbonallv because opmion 
m India until recently had been predommantly polibcal opmion and any 
other developments in pubhc opimon were of very little account It also 
made it impossible for these developments to grow naturally and there- 
fore as he was dealmg with recent (which meant past) developments m 
opimon he gave the whole of his attention to the pohtical aspects 

The last pomt arose from Mr HabibuUah s remarks He did not wish 
to dispute his statement that the reorientation of the Mushm League 
came some months earher than he had menboned in the paper but there 
was no question at all that the great impetus of a new conception of 
OTganizabon among Mushms came from the expenenoe of the operabon 
of the 1935 Act, and the main change which took place m the Mushm 
League came after the eleebons and not before Further on that general 
pomt be felt that no one should think of developments in another 
country only m terms of what ought to happen but what was happening 
or what was Iikel> to happen He would like to refer to one sentence m 
his paper which ^re on that, and that was the sentence m which he said 
that he thought that the mam defect m the 1935 Act was its failure to 
provide adequate means of reconcilmg the two pomts of view which were 
the mam factors of the problem the Act attempted to solve that it was 
not any good saying that the Mushm League should have done this or 
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the Congress should have done thaU and the British should have done 
something else It was the balance of vanous forces at any particular 
time which produced a result, and when an attempt was made by one 
party to find solutions of a particular problem vwthout due considetation 
to the other it was not hkeJy to be successful Because no action was 
taken following the failure ot the Act the change which took place m- 
evitably was abrupt, and this m its turn created all the problems and 
difficulties which partition entailed 

Sir Lancelot Graham expressed the thanks of the mcetmg to the 
Chairman and to the lecturer 


INDIA THE HIGH COMMISSIONERS SURVEY 

By V K Krishna Menon 

A MEETING of the Association was held in the rooms of the Royal Society 
Burlington House Piccadilly W 1 on Tuesday November 25 1947 with 
the Right Hon Lord Pettucc Lawrence presiding when Mr V K 
Krishna Menon High Commissioner for India gave an address entitled 
“ India ’ 

The Chairman said that it was a great pleasure and honour for him to 
be takmg the chau for his fnend the High Commissioner for India He 
was quite sure that Mr Menon did not need any introduction because 
most of those present knew him personally or b> repute He had been m 
this country for a great number of years and all were delighted to have 
the opportumty of hstenmg to him first of all m his personal capacity 
and secondly and mamly because he represented that great Dominion of 
India which contamed m its area a larger population than aU the rest of 
the Bntish Commonwealth put together 

Mr V K Krishna Menon said This is the first occasion on which I 
have addressed this Association, it has not been one of the places which 
I have had the opportumty of visitmg formerlv and I am very grateful to 
Sir Frank Brown for askmg me to come here I have to ask your forgive- 
ness for departmg from the usual custom of readmg a paper It was for 
this reason that when Sir Frank Brown asked for the tide of my talk I 
said India ” because that covers a very great deal 
There are m the audience a number of people men and women who 
know far more about India than I do They are administrators who know 
facts and figures they probably know a great deal of the India which 
I have not even seen and I therefore approach this problem so far as 
information and history is concerned with a great deal of humility 
I would like to say that it is not my desire this afternoon to use this 
occasion to pursue any line m defence of a pohcy or to cnticize those who 
differ from myself We are passmg through an extremely critical pcnod. 
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m IndiA today we are conscious of that and we arc consaous of the 
burdens imposed upon us and of our responsibility Equallv, wc arc not 
shaken by them. I have put that forward m as balanced a way as I can 
and I have httle doubt t^t India given the patience of her population 
the wisdom of her leaders and the \ast volume of goodwill which exists 
for India both m this country and m the rest of the world will get over 
her difficulties 

The present situation m India arises — confimng the analysis of de- 
scription to some sort of limited perspective — from what is called a 
transfer of power m India On August 1 5 last the authonty ot the Secre 
tary of State for India passed into Indian hands and the Indian people 
wiliout any lunitaUons became responsible for their destimes limited 
only by them weaknesses and by their mhentance from the past I may 
make myself bold to feel that our hmitations and hopes for the future 
are based on the limitations of the past (and they mav be the result of 
the Bntish administration) our past history our social habits our geo- 
graphical position and so on Alternatively these will assist us but so 
far as British political power is concerned it ceased to be on August 15 

It IS quite true that this did not yield to us the India of our dreams 
We had hoped that India would be a very fine country the greatest 
country m that part of the world succeedmg without bloodshed and 
without violence to an ordered government, proceedmg on the path ot 
independence m a smoother way than has been accomplished It would 
be a mistake to minimize the gravity of the situation or on the other 
hand to regard it as tatastrophic On August 15 people who were m> 
countrymen a few days before became citizens of another country they 
decided that they did not want to be part of India they were constituted 
mto a separate State and a new State was bom 

Indian States 

India continues both its national and its mtemational contacts but we 
have a divided India —India on the one hand and those temtones which 
have separated from India and were constituted as Pakistan It is not 
necessary to describe the geographical boundaries or temtones of the two 
States but we were left with some 5 or 6 hundred thousand million acres 
of temtory belongmg to the Indian Pnnees 1 do not propose to go mto 
the history of the mdependence or otherwise of these States (if we did that 
we should go mto quesUons of jurisprudence and even of metaphysics) 
but for all practical purposes what happened was that the accession of 
tlK Government of India with regard to the temtones ruled bv Indian 
Prmccs was considered by His Majesty’s Government as being exclusive 
to the Crown and the Crown having withdrawn its relations with the 
Princes lapsed and the Indian States either became independent or had to 
choose their new ahgnments Wc took the view and it was almost the view 
of His Majesty’s Govcmiocnt that these temtones would jom with one or 
other of the new States which had been created What has been forgotten 
IS that whilst we have heard about strife bloodshed murder, and chaos 
yet withm a few weeks almost all these temtones became part of the 
Indian Dominion, with the exception of the seven or eight which went over 
to Pakistan on account of geographical contiguity and Kashmir and 
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Hyderabad That, I beheve is a process of histoncal de>e]opraent which 
IS creditable m itself and it has been reached bv negotiation between tern- 
tones dissimilar not only m language and culture but m political ideology 
To put it bluntly they were ruled by people who had been going up and 
down the country for a number of years and for this mtegration of India 
we are entitled to feel a certain amount of pnde 

With regard to Hyderabad and Kashmir Hyderabad is stdl not part of 
India or of Pakistan One sympathizes with the very pabent negotiations 
and the extreme forbearance of the Indian leaders and the negotiators 
We have no desire to make issues of these things neither our people nor 
our leaders are fond of phrases such as We are prepared to shed the last 
drop of our blood for our country or I will die tor mv country I 
want to h\e for my country not die for it We have no place for these 
heroics because overshadowing evervthmg is the vast poverty of India 
and if there is communal and fratricidal war we shall never be able to face 
up to this problem We do not want to indulge m acts of war or hosolitv 
but to seek peace m India and by and large we have proceeded on that 
path and been fairly successful 

I do not feel at liberty to subscribe to the doctrine that the unfortunate 
happenings have been confined to v per cent of Indian territory that is 
not a fair analvsis and is the same as say mg that the war just ended was 
only a small affair because only half a million people died in it I do not 
sav that because r per cent of the population is mvolved it is a small 
affair but what is important is that very large parts of India are tranquil 
and It IS not a tranquillity which arises from apathy Over the great 
Provmces of India there are stable governments with vast schemes of 
expansion which arc undertaking long term measures of social reform 
which no weak government could cany out. Similar ly, m the pnncelv 
States which have become part of the Indian Domimon not only is there 
peace and tranquilhty but vast constitutional reforms have taken place with 
out bloodshed without agitation We have been able to secure m these 
areas a transition to popular government fl wiU not put it higher than 
that) and the extension of democracy of a multi pattern form all leading 
m the same direction That is an achievement from which one can denve 
some satisfaction 


Recent Violence 

All this has been overshadowed by the other picture of bloodshed and 
murder The people of India cannot escape responsibihty for the violence 
which has taken place If we sought to do so we should be false to our- 
selves and we should be avoidmg obtammg the very' means of strength 
that we should require to prevent it m the future The leaders of the 
Pakistan people have never denied that there have been acts of violence 
that there have been thmgs happen which should never have happened 
but what we should not do is to try to allocate responsibihty without 
reference to tacts because it is not only a question of one side or the 
other but of promotmg the very violence which we want to stop It is the 
object of propagandist news or incorrect reporting to stir up violence we 
do not feel hurt about bemg blamed but the result of a distorted picture 
IS to paint the very picture which all decent men and women want to 
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eliminate If this is remembered you will understand why we get a little 
disturbed when the facts are not presented as they should be 

The worst of all these troubles is Kashmir Kashmir’s position from 
the point of view of human suflEermg and from the pomt of stcw of popu 
lation IS very serious Pakistan has two territories one m the north-west 
and one in the north-east. It has been the declared pohcy of the Govern- 
ment of India that it wants good friendly relations with its neighbour States 
and that mcludes Pakistan Our people are sufiSaentlv sensible to appre- 
ciate that sickness or trouble over the boundary hne may mean sickness 
or trouble for themselves If we mtroduce hygienic and prophylactic 
measures it is m order that our populaUon may be freed from the terrors 
of disease and because it is our desire to be beside a contented State 
neither our Government nor our people have promoted disorder or de 
sired disorder m a neighbouring State We went mto the pohcy announced 
on June 3 with our eyes open we did not like it but we accepted it as 
the pnee we had to pay for a peaceful transition The alternative would 
have been bloodshed and the contmiiance of British rule which from our 
pomt of view and the British pomt of view would have been impossible 
We have m the audience today a Member of Parliament who is a Con 
servativc * and the Conservative Party is one which has not had a reputa 
bon of wanting to help us to freedom but he came on the delegation and 
the position on June 3 was that we were m a situauon where either we 
had to agree to a settlement which would be accepted all round or face 
a continuance of the old regime which would mean anarchy and he 
agreed with our decision 

We made the agreement on June 3 and we shall honour it we shall do 
nothing to repudiate it If the future umty of India is to be achieved it 
must come by the expressed will of the people and not by force We shall 
seek no umfication of India by force of arms we shall seek no unification 
of India by subterfuge it must rest upon the interests of the parties and 
upon the will of the Indian people We are entitled to seek it on those 
grounds but on no other The obhgations we entered into on June 3 are 
the obligations of honourable people and will be honourablv earned out 
That desire has not been reciprocated by events from outside but it is 
not my wish to allocate blame 

There has been violence on both sides there has been violence for 
which non Muslims are responsible there has been violence for which 
Muslims are responsible I do not thmk it is any use gomg mto the 
question of who started it first but one has to remember that on the one 
hand there is m East P akis tan — that is m Bengal — a population of some 
where about 40 million the majonty of whom are Mushm and there 
has been no violence no bloodshed there it is comparativelj quiet, and 
as the Governor-General said if only there was m the north west the same 
boundary force as m the north-east (the “ boundary force bemg Mahatma 
Gandhi) we should probabl> have achieved completel> peaceful transition 
Bengal is a Province which has been the centre of political agitation m the 
past, where political assassmauons took place where there is no pretence 
at pursumg the path of democracy Now there has been peace 1 do not 
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say of the quality we would like but it has been peace and the contribu- 
tion which Mahatma Gandhi made stands out as unparalleled m the 
history of human civilization But m the north west what has really hap- 
pened IS this acceptance with the results of cnsis and mcompatibihty 
The State of Pakistan was put forward it has been said because of the 
fear of ill treatment of mmonties it was said that the Government of 
India wanted all Muslims to be outside India We have some 40 millions 
of Muslims m India and it would be lunacy to try and put them outside — 
and our leaders are not lunadcs The Government does not want mass 
migration but it was realized that with all the violence which had 
occurred m the past such migration became almost spontaneous It was 
difficult to stop It, and if there were people who did not want to live in 
India and wanted to go to Pakistan the Government desired to facilitate 
their departure and there are perhaps two mdhon people moving between 
the two States It is probably the largest mass migration m history and 
It is a migrabon which has taken place m the shortest period of time 
When you remember that you wiU realize that the number of casualties 
and tragedies has been comparatively small I do not want to minimize 
this aspect m the least, but we must look at facts 

We had no machmerv for deahng with a mass migration we had no 
medicmes and we had no Array to help From June to September every 
thing was bemg partitioned and that partition affected the Army more than 
anythmg else The Indian Array was never designed for partition its 
units were mixed m every possible wav We set up machinery for partition 
and one hoped that it would work smoothlv There are those in this 
country who have criticized our leaders the Government of this country 
and the Governor-General of India bv saying that the speed of the settle 
ment was one of the reasons for the troubles in which we are involved — 
that is that it would have been possible to brmg about transition by 
stages But one can always sav that something else would have been 
better The idea of jumping a ditch m two stages does not work out if 
you have any doubt about that try it You either jump or stand on one 
side What does it prove? Not that we went too fast but we went too 
slow and the partition was bemg speeded up so that by the beg innin g of 
next year the partition of the Army would be complete 

On the whole we have now established ordered government m Eastern 
Punjab when we took over there was no government There was this 
large problem of the refugees it is a marvel how they have been brought 
over and disease on a large scale prevented At one tune it was thought 
that cholera would sweep the country but the people were moculated by 
doctors en route — on the road in ox carts and so on In many other 
ways we looked after the people and Indian people are not accustomed to 
hve m camps 

Neither the Government nor the people of India have mtroduced any 
communal violence or anti Pakistan feehngs The Government of India 
have supplied vast quantities of medical supphcs to Pakistan we had the 
vacemea they had not, and if there was cholera m Pakistan the physical 
frontier would not have stopped it We supplied 1 600 000 units of 
cholera vaceme on October we also supplied what rchef was possible and 
we are prepared to do so further 
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Kashmir 

That takes me to the problem of Kashmir which is m everybody’s mmd 
Kashmir like all other Indian States is ruled bv a Maharaja whose rfigime 
uiihappil> was not \ery popular with the people Our relation with 
Kashmir State poor to the present, was largely from outside we were 
sympathetic to the people m the State who wanted constitutional reform, 
who wanted representative government, and wanted to take the dicta 
tonal powers from the Maharaja The Prime Mmister was a close fnend 
of our Pnme Mimster What happened in Kashmir was that the Maha- 
raja s Government did not make up its mmd for a long time to which 
Dommion it would accede We did not put any pressure to bear upon 
them It has been said that the Government of India put considerable 
pressure upon Kashmir that is not so but I will recite the facts to you as 
I know them Our news about Kashmir was largely derived from the 
newspapers our leaders were not allowed to go there but we hoped that 
Kashmir would become part of India as w'e hoped that Pakistan would 
become pan of India There was trouble in Kashmu largely ansing 
from the pressure of the people for democratic reform The Maharaja s 
administration was not responsive and ultimatelv the Pnme Minister 
resigned and a new Prune Mmister was appointed a fonner Judge of the 
High Court 

As soon as he was appomted there was trouble in the State and the 
Maharaia appealed to Pakistan to look mto the matter Events moved 
quicklv the commotion inside the State grew and on October 22 groups 
of tnbesmen from Abbottabad started movmg into Kashmir They have 
been called raiders but if b\ raiders ’ you mean cattle thieves that is not 
so Kashmir expenenced an mvasion largely consisting not of troops but 
an mvasion caretullv planned by men who had the aid of heav'^ arms 

The Maharaja s Government had asked the Government of India pre 
viously not for military aid but for arms and it has been said that the 
Government of India supphed arms as against Pakistan The facts are 
that the Pakistan Government like us had a standstill agreement with 
Kashmir with regard to economic trade and they repudiated that agree 
ment supplies to Kashmir were stopped and Kashmir was in difficulty 
Then raiding started Just before that the Maharaja s Government apphed 
to the Government of India for the supply of arms There is nothmg 
strange m that because at that time the Government of India had sup 
plies of arms and was the only means of supply other than smugghng 
This request, therefore was an ordinary routme process The Government 
considered the application and nothing was done no arms were sent and 
we took no part m the administration of affairs nor did we mtervene On 
October 24 the Government of Kashmir was in a precarious position its 
existence was menaced its capital was threatened and they again appealed 
to India for military aid The Government of India considered the situa 
tion The Maharaja said ‘ I cannot expect India to come to my assist 
ance unless I become part of India ” It was referred to the Cabmet, and 
on the 26th it was decided that military aid should be sent to Kashmir 
It was not a mmute too soon If that aid had been later bv five six or 
ten hours the mtv of Srinagar would have been sacked Aid was sent, and 
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we have been cnticized for sending Sikh troops to Kashmir It is un- 
chantable and ungallant to cnbcize this Who else could we have sent'’ 
Out Government sent for the Commander in-Chicf General Lockhart and 
he said What can you send? The armies have been divided you cannot 
send an army m hits and pieces There were only two umts available 
the Gurkhas and the Sikhs The reason why we did not send the Gurkha 
regiments was because we did not want Britishers to be mvolved and all 
the Gurkha regiments have Bntish officers The only ones left were the 
Sikhs the Sikhs were members of the Indian Array and the Indian Armv 
IS a very tvell disciplined and cohesive force and they earned out the 
operation very well mdeed Civilian transport came to our aid and the 
gallantry of these troops the co-operation we received from the people 
of Kashmir and the people whose temtory had been invaded saved 
Kashmir from bemg destroyed We have now reached the situation when 
militarily it may be said that the raiders are for the most part out of 
Kashmir 

We are continuallv asked what wiU happen now and I will say that 
although legally on application for the accession of Kashmir was received 
we have not accepted it until we were sure that w'e had the support of the 
people The apphcation must come in fact from the Maharaja on the 
one part and from the people s organization on the other Consequently 
as soon as peace is obtained the future of Kashmir will be decided bv the 
people themselves but the Government of India is not prepared to with 
draw Its troop prematurely because that will be an act of betrayal As 
soon as the raiders are out of the lerntory we shall withdraw The people 
who can assist us the jx^ple of Pakistan because the tribes have come 
over Pakistan terntorv Eithei the Pakistan Government is not m a posi 
tion to stop armies going across their terntorv or they are not wilhng to 
do so in neither case is the position verv satisfactory If armies can pass 
over neighbourmg terntorv we must stay there we are not prepared to 
see the population murdered It was a raidmg army perpetratmg acts of 
cruelty on the people and havmg undertaken this responsibilitv we shall 
not wilhdravv until our mission is completed Our Government has given 
the pledge not mciclv to the Pakistan Government not merely to Kashmir 
but to the world that we shall not regard the accession of Kashmir as 
permanent until it is confirmed bv the people and an election or a plebis 
cite will be conducted under proper auspices I would like to sav that 
neither our Government nor our leaders have departed from the high 
standards which have been setup 

India s Future Development 

This may make one feel that aU that happens in India is war but what 
It IS important to realize is that vast schemes of mdustnal expansion of 
economic advancement, of education and hygienic projects are going on m 
spite of the difficulties m spite of our severe financial position People 
say that we have a lot of money here but it is no use havmg money 
owing to us if we cannot collect it. The world position affects us all we 
are m the severe position that we are about 4 million tons short m our 
food grams We can get 2 milhon tons and tighten our belts but we have 
to obtain that 2 million tons We are told that there is a food shortage 
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m the world wc are trying to obtain what we need and by administration, 
organization and careful rationing we have probably just passed the 
danger of stark famine but what will happen next year we do not know 
We have had a bad harvest, the new harvest will be pooled mto the raboil 
mg system, but what our position will be in two or three months we do 
not know Wc hope for the goodwill of the gram-produemg countries 
Vast schemes of expansion are taking place which m three or four years 
will bnng under cultivation some 20 million acres of land which will 
produce 2 or 3 million tons of food and some millions of kilowatts of 
electncity for power Some of these projects are the biggest m the world 
and none of them have been stopp^ the advancement of elcmentaiy 
education has not been stopped other schemes of reform have not been 
stopped they arc all gomg forward 

This vast expansion which is takmg place will transform the face of 
India if she can have mtemal peace for a short time Peace is the prime 
necessity for us and in our relations with the outside world relying on 
wise leadership of our people we have demonstrated as far as we can our 
detennmation to pursue the path of peace and to use all those factors m 
the world which make for hannonj We recognize that a vear ago we 
could have sheltered ourselves behind our slogans now we have to take 
every occasion to say that the desue of the Government of India is to live 
in peace with its neigbbounng terntones We have departed from the 
practice of havmg our troops scattered m different places we have with 
drawn our troops from the Middle East thanks to the co operation of His 
Majesty’s Government Since then we have tned to think m the moral 
wa> m the administration we seek to extend our support and our 
suhdantv to the peoples of this land Emanapadon is part and parcel of 
freedom and if those who should would stand with us there would not be 
the conditions which will hmder peace in our part of the world People 
sav that India wants to pla> off one part of the world against the other 
but we have seen enough of the occupauon of people’s territories by 
others and we do not want to see someone else takmg tbeir place wc want 
to see the people come into their own but people can come mto their own 
only b\ themselves We should extend our aid and sympathy and prevent 
ourselves bemg used as pawns m the game That is the policy we arc 
foUowrag 


Indo-British Relations 

Lastl> there is the question of our relations with this country There 
IS no use disguismg the fact that there has been conflict between previous 
Bndsb Governments and Indian nationalists but even at the worst we 
have always said that our quarrel was with the system and — quite umque 
in historv — there has been no murder or violence agamst nationals m this 
Country I think vou are suffiaently grown up to recogmze that what we 
were fightmg was the system what wc are trying to achieve is a new 
system and so far as the nationals of this countrv are concerned they will 
find India more friendly on a mutual basis of trust and confidence and 
respect than m the past Our Prime Mmister has announced m no un- 
mistakable manner that the desire of the Government of India is to live m 
peace with the rest of the world 
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This IS the general set-up m India I have made this talk elementary 
and not laid myself open to criticism by quoting figures Perhaps with 
these few obscrvanons I may sit down 


Lc«d Pethick Lawrence’s Views 

The Chairman said that later m the proceedings there would be an 
opportunity to pass a formal vote ot thanks to the High Commissioner 
for what he had said but he would hke to express his own thanks for his 
ver> frank candid and simple talk upon some of the problems which 
were confronting his country today They were not easy problems 
When a new government was formed it had very often certain lines of 
conduct clearly marked m its own mmd which it would pursue and it 
was confronted at the very outset by a large number of very special prob 
lems some of which it should perhaps have foreseen, some of which it 
could not possibly have foreseen What had been said about the prob- 
lems which confronted India was according to what happened when a 
new government came into bemg and this must be taken mto account 
before one began to judge 

It was only fair to point out that at the outset of the careers of the 
Indian and Pakistan Governments the administrative machmc was least 
fully developed and it was with the utmost difficulty that they could carry 
through the ordmarv affairs of government and it was particularly 
hard when m addition to that, they had problems of exceptional gravity 
and difficulty to contend with This had been the case undoubtedly 
because even though some disturbances might have been expected no 
one m India or m this country anticipated the extent and gravity of the 
problem which had unfolded itself He would only say further that he 
had confidence that the very wise men who were m control m India (and 
he would put Pandit Nehru the Prune Minister of India and Liaquat All 
Khan the Pnme Munster of Pakistan amongst the wise men of the 
world at the fnesent time) who were men of great courage and deter- 
mination would take a sound sensible Ime to meet the exigencies which 
had ansen Great as the difficulties were senous as were the troubles 
which unhappily still had to be got under control he beheved that there 
was a great future for India and that we should hve to see a very great 
and new country ansmg as part of the great resurgence of Asia and as 
part of the settlement an honourable settlement which the speaker de- 
manded The utmost goodwill pervaded the peopk of this country to- 
wards India and he would commend the speech to which they had 
hstened to the audience for consideration 

Lord Pcthick-Lawrence very much regretted that owing to an important 
debate m the House of Lords he would have to leave the meeting at that 
pomt At his request 

Mr Godfrey Nicholson m p then took the chair 

Sir Lancelot Graham said that the last thing be would wish to do 
would be to be combative or aggressive in any way He was immensely 
impressed by the skiU and the complete lack of combativeness the ad 
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xmrable balance with which the speaker set out his thoughts If he might 
be accused of having an opinion of his own after having been in the 
country for forty yeans and kaving it most reluctantly he would say that 
It was a matter of profound disappointment that India was not alread> 
on the way to being a single umted self governing sovereign countrv 
Most inspiring to bun was the White Paper of May 16 1946 and he had 
never ceased to regret that that Cabinet Plan had not been implemented 
Where the fault lay it was impossible to say but he well remembered 
that m 1942 or 1943 before he left India in Delhi he was spcakmg to a 
very wise Hindu and he said to bun Now do you believe you and I 
who know Jmnah very weU~do vou really beheve that Jumah wants 
Pakistan'^” he said, No and added that what Jmnah wanted was 
such a generous gift from the majority community that be would be able 
to say Here is the result of my pressing for Pakistan I have got you 
a balance m your favour you will have a fair and equal chance in a 
united India ’ The speaker believed that that could have been done 
He thought they had allowed themselves to be rushed into this distress 
mg partition of India 

TTie problems which had ansen out of the partition of India were far 
more grave far more difficult of solution than would have been the 
problem of holding India together None the less he thought it was a 
little grasping for India to retam the name India He would like to 
hnd the right name for the Dominion of India but thev must not take 
the nsk ot disqualifying themselves from membership of the United 
Nations Organization 

Sir Hfnry Twynam said that he hoped he would prove to be equally 
non combative with the lecturer and the previous speal er although he 
might have to introduce a critical note He yielded to no one in his 
fehcitations to the people of both India and Pakistan m that they liad 
achieved freedom from foreign rule but the cndcism he would make was 
as to the manner of the Bnash leaving India and he wondered whether 
we could not have made a better bundabust On the one hand there 
was too much eagerness to get nd of responsibility and with it the neces- 
sity for maintaining law and order and on the other hand there was 
perhaps too much eagerness to obtain power irrespective of the feeling 
among the masses 

This independence of India and Pakistan had been achieved at a 
dreadful cost He did not want to recapitulate figures but the High 
Commissioner for Pakistan put the figure of Mushm refugees m the neigh 
bourhood ot five millions and possibly there was a similar number of 
people who wanted to take refiige m Hindustan It was not merely a 
question trf transfer of population — ^many of these people were men who 
had served honourably m two wars — and neither the Secretary of State nor 
possibly the negotiators on the Congress side paid sufficient attention to 
the problem of the masses It was not the mteUigcntsia who had suffered 
or jf they had it was onlv m a small way it was the cultivator, the 
semmdar who had suffered so greatly 

He would point out a few of the great difficulties which confronted 
these new Dominions and be would quote largely from Pandit Nehru 
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In a speech at Delhi he said that there were grave dangers internal and 
cxtcmaL When he (the speaker) had the privilege of meeting Lord 
Pethick Lawrence in India he said to Lord Wavcll that he hoped that 
the Cabmet delegation were not going to put India back mto the 
eighteenth century Pandit Nehru said that if people continued to take 
the law mto their own hands the result would be absolute anarchy of the 
type which followed the fall of the Mogul Empire — very much the same 
line of thoughL He stated m the same speech that ‘ this transfer of 
power or what has followed it has result^ in India’s economy being 
completely destroyed for the tune being 

Mr Godfrey Nicholson m p speaking from the Chair said that this 
had been one of the most interesting afternoons he had ever spent at an 
East India Association meetmg He believed that the two meetings 
addressed by the respective High Commissioners would prove to be his- 
tone m the history of the Association He suspected that the High Com- 
missioner came with a feehng of suspicion towards the Association He 
said that it had not always been connected m his mmcl with friendship for 
India but he the chairman had not always assoaated the High Commis- 
sioner with friendship for this country They should both admit that thev 
were wrong It was indeed always difficult to see everything from another 
person s pomt of view 

The High Commissioner’s speech was the speech of a statesman, and 
if it was an example of an unprepared speech he hoped that no more 
addresses to be given before the Association would be written. A new 
start must be made on a basis of goodwill and he begged the High Com- 
missioner to believe that every member of the Association and every 
ciuzcn of this country had nothing but goodwill towards India He 
could speak for the Conservative Party m say mg that that goodwill was 
as deeply shared by that party as by any other party m the country 
Certam men in pubhc life spoke with great vehemenoe but this did not 
mean an evil heart India had to be convmced of the goodwill of this 
country and he believed that the High Commissioner was beginning to 
share that conviction 

How could India be helped? How could Great Bntam show that she 
was not jealous of the power given to India‘S These were the sorts of 
question which he would expect the High Commissioner to answer He 
would expect that m the fulfilment of his high office he would mix with 
all soc&ons of political opimon and tell them how they could help If we 
had made mistakes we had also given much By the tenor of his speech 
he believed that the High Commissioner was a statesman with a states- 
man’s mmd and that he would represent to his own country the great 
fund of affection towards India from this country The speaker had 
always mamtamed that there was an affinity between what one might 
call the Indian outlook on life and the Bntisb outlook on life The two 
nations seemed to be almost the only countries m the Eurasian continent 
where standards of decency and kmdlmess were accepted He wondered 
what other country m the world could send an ambassador to this country 
who would make the same sort of speech with the same sort of assump- 
tion of community of ideas He was mdeed hopeful that the High Com- 
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missioner would report back to his own Prime Munster and Government 
that m the East India Association India had nothmg but friends Most 
of its members had served India m the past under a diflercni dispensa- 
tion but aU were anxious to help India m the future under the new 
arrangements 

Mr Tayab Shaikh said that he was an Indian national and presented 
a point of view apart from that of the Congress Party Mr Menon bad 
made a very admirable point when he stated that he did not wish to die 
for his country but wished to live for it If 1 m should look at tlK Indian 
papers howe\er he would find that the sentiments expressed by the 
Congress leaders were contrary to the wishes expressed that afternoon 
The Deputy Chief of Staff of the Indian Army when he was m London 
on October 28 said India must have a strong army now it was no use 
talking of non violence The Deputy Prime Mimster of India said m 
Patiala on October 22 ‘ We cannot act m a manner now which will de 
grade the sword which we will wield when the nght time comes when 
you can use your sword to vour hearts content” There was the de 
claration of Mahatma Gandhi on Kashmir on October 29 m Delhi when 
he stated that he thought it was right for the Indian Government to rush 
troops to Snnagar 

He wished to draw attention to these statements because what the 
High Commissioner had said was veiy nice but the leaders m the Indian 
Government had something else to sav and were worfang up the people 
of his country for a penod of war m which the common man the man 
who worked in the field and the factory would be sacrificed 

The High Commissioner mentioned the expansion schemes but Mr 
G D H Cole an accepted expert pomted out in a recent book that the 
Bombay Plan was advocated by the mdustnahsts of India and that it 
would increase the poverty of Ae masses and would not mcrease their 
prospentv 

Mr Menon in reply thanked the Chairman (Mr Godfrey Nicholson 
M p ) and Lord Pethick Lawrence for their land remarks The last 
speaker pomted to very fundamental factors m the understandmg of 
India which were also reflected m the remarks of previous speakers It 
was impossible to look both ways at once human affaus must be 
governed by facts as they were and the function of the avilized human 
being was to adapt his environment to his social desires and ideas He 
would not enter into the controversy as expressed by some of the speakers 
but the record of the Congress Party would bear cxammation and to 
those who would charge it with the betrayal of the masses be would say 
that that was a political commonplace The mam issue with regard to 
India was that she had ceased to be an isolated national commumtv 
What happened there m the wav of turmoil famine or deployment of 
forces had become a matter of concern to the rest of the world India 
did not ask to be put m the middle of the Indian Ocean but she was 
there and this placed great responsibiboes on India He would make 
no apologies for saying that India must have an army because she was 
committed under the Charter of the United Nations to make a contnbu 
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tion to the defence of peace and had not undertaken that committment 
faghtheartedly 

The Major General was misquoted he was speaking to a body of 
students about the army m a free country and he said that be must have 
a good disciplined army which was probably the ambition of every 
general 

As for the remainder of the debate he was very grateful for a sympa 
thetic hearing and so far as the future of India was concerned she would 
follow what was fundamentally the particular Indian pohey the service 
of her people If it was said that the Indian Government was gomg 
after this or that that was mcorrect their desire was the service of the 
population India would always be India When Burma was separated 
some people went awav there were parts of India today which were 
parts of Afghanistan but these political transformations did not affect 
India and he made no apologies for that 

India had some very big economic problems she looked to the world 
for the supply of capital necessary for the mcrease of the productivity of 
the country and that would be used for the mcrease m sum total of 
human happiness m the world Indians did not feel that they had a 
special mission m the world that they would not make mistakes that the 
picture was a rosy one but they knew there were these tremendous prob- 
lems They were conscious of them part of them were the creation of 
history but with a people who had faith in the country which gave them 
birth thev would march forward to prospentv not only in the interests 
of their own people but of the rest of the world 

Su- Jeremv Raism\n proposed a vote of thanks to Mr Knshna Menon 
for his talk A large number of those present had spent their hves m 
trying to build up m India something which would be of value long after 
the power had passed from British to Indian hands He would be a fool 
who having entered the Service within the last thirty years did not realize, 
expect, and hope that the day would come when India would take charge 
of her own affairs There was thus on the last generation of admmistra 
tors a spcaal responsibilitv which was not merely a matter of keepmg 
the machmery workmg but of trying to look mto the future and trying 
to provide that flexibihty and adaptability to the needs of the coming 
years which could be foreseen What had happened had been something 
mfimtelv more drastic than anvone could have anticipated but one stiff 
hoped that somethmg which was built up by one’s humble efforts mto 
the administration of India would withstand the stresses of the next few 
years and assist her to emerge in aU her glory as the India which they all 
hoped to see 




EXHIBITION OF THE ARTS OF INDIA 
AND PAKISTAN 

RECFPTION AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
By Lady Hartog 

It was a very happy suggestion that the East India Association the 
Royal Asiatic Society and the Royal India Society should combine to 
give a joint Reception m celebration of the opemng of tiK Exhibition at 
the Royal Academy of the Art of India and Pakistan, which is to rctoam 
open until the end of Februaiy As a consequence on Monday Decern 
ber 8 some five hundred members of the three societies and their friends 
spent a memorable evenmg at Burlington House In the absence m 
Australia of Lord Scarbrough president of two of the three organizations 
concerned the guests were received by Lord Zetland by Lady Scar- 
brough^ and by Mr R A Butler mp Some of those responsible for 
the arrangement of the Exhibition were also present, includmg Sir Richard 
Winstedt chairman of the deputation of selectors of exhibits and the 
secretary to the Royal Academy Sir Walter Lamb 
The company was enabled to sec the Exhibition imder the most pleasant 
conditions From the moment that one entered it through the circular 
hall with the bull capital of Asoka as centre-piece and magnificent Mogul 
carpets drapmg the walls one heard on aU sides expressions of delight 
both at the beauty of the exhibits and the artistry with which they are 
displayed 

The guests wandered through the spaaous galleries commenting on 
the ingemous lightmg effects, and lingering where their different tastes 
attracted them most For many it was Room I where are to be seen 
some of the marvels of prehistoric India from Harappa and Mohenjodaro, 
dehcatc seals pottery and jewellery as well as massive sculpture of a 
later date nearer the begummg of the Chnspan era For others it was 
Gallery VI with the beautiful dancmg Sivas from South India for others 
again, the Gr^co-Buddhist sculptures or the Mogul and Rajput pamt 
mgs the jades and enamel work of the seventeenth century or the re- 
minders of the days of the East India Company 
Most popular of aU was the Long Gallery, where sculptures of the 
classic penod of the Guptas are ranged round the walls but it must be 
ponfessed that the mam attraction here was the refreshment buffet m the 
middle If anyone had come to spend the evening m senous study he 
would have found it hard to devote his whole attention to the exhibits 
for at every turn one met old friends famihar faces one had perhaps not 
seen for years After all, this was a social occasion, all the more wel- 
come in these days of austent) when such gatherings are few and far 
between 

Too soon the cxtinguishmg of the hghts in one gallery after another 
informed the company m unmistakable terms that the evenmg’s copy 
ment was at an end There must have been few who left without the 
determination that this should be only one of many visits, and that they 
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must not fail to tell their friends that here is an Exhibition on no account 
to be missed Never before indeed has there been the opportumty even 
m India let alone m Europe of seemg assembled under one roof so fine 
a coUechon illustrative as it is of the richness and beauty of the arts of 
India and Pakistan over a period covering more than four hundred 
centuries 


{End of the Proceedings of the East India Association ) 


BRITISH TROOPS LEAVE INDIA 

By Brigadier J G Smyth vc mc 

‘ So Time is o er kmd 
To aU that be 
Ordains us e’en as blmd 
As bold as she 
That m our very death 
And bunal sure 

Shadow to shadow, well persuaded saith. 

See how our ^orks endure t ’ ’ 

Kipling 

Good byes arc alwavs sad And the departure of Bndsh troops from 
India which should be completed by the end of 1947 cannot fail to 
evoke nostalgic memories of the long tradition of service of the Bntish 
soldier m that country 

Field Marshal Auchinleck s ‘ Order of the Day ” to Bntish troops leav 
mg India is a historic document which is nghtly given a place of honour 
on the ne^t page of the Asunc Review Field Marshal Auchinleck is the 
last of a great Ime of Commanders-m Chief and as the pages of history 
turn over we can for a moment, look back on the history of Bntish 
troops in India which is not the least fair page m our island storj 
The “ Armv m India ” which has compnsed both Bntish troops 
stationed m India and the umts of the Indian Army proper has existed m 
form though not m name for nearly 300 years But the first regiment of 
the Bntish Army proper to land m India was the 39th Foot now the 1st 
Battahon the Dorsetshire Regiment This battahon landed m 1754 and 
has as its motto “ Primus m Indis ” The next reinforcements were three 
further battalions which amved m 1761 and the Bnbsh Army was 
further increased by four more battalions m 1783 and five more battalions 
and one cavalry regiment in 1792 For some time after this the strength 
of the Bntish Army was not greatly mereased until the Indian Mutmy 
After the Mutmy a number of the battahons of the Company’s army 
were taken over by the Bntish Army in 1858 
In 1911 the actual strength of Ae “Army m India” was just over 
350 000 made up of 114 885 Bntish troops and 239 769 Indian — or 
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Kearly tvn hundred yean hiTe passed since British soldiers 
first CUM to India There are but fee of the nony corps and 
reglnents of the British Amy idilch have not played their part 
In mr and In peace in building xip adiat eventually becaae the 
Baiplre of India tinder the British Crown 

This Einplre of India has now come to an end and Its place 
baa been taken by two new nenber states of the British Connon- 
wwalth of Rations to be known as India and Pakistan These 
two new States will be fully independent and responsible for 
their own defence and for law and order within their own borders 

This great change means that there is no longer any need 
in this country as a whole for units of the British Arwy or the 
Royal Air Porce to for* part of the Artted Forces of the two new 
States 

During the long sojourn of the British Amy in India, it 
has always served in peace and fought In war alongside its 
eosurades of the Indian Amy drawn from all parts of this vast 
country This partnership has been a close and glorious one 
and haa given birth to a great Butuol respect and a warm 
friendship between the two Amies, which reached Its senlth, 
peiliaps. In the bard school of the last war - the greatest of 
all wars. 

The Royal Air Force, also, In the shorter period of its 
stay in India, has given of its best in war and In peace to 
raise and aha^ t2>e Royal Indian Air porca Both air toTOM 
fighting side by side in Burma proved that they too had becooe 
true ooarades in arms 

Ton, who are now about to Issve these shores, will, in 
your going, bring to an end the long and faisous story of the 
British A^ in India and ths shorter but equally creditable 
oonnactlon of the Royal Air Force with this country You 
have been worthy representatives of those that have gone before 
you and you may go In tbe knowledge that your comrades of the 
Indian Army and the Royal Indian Air Force will not forget you, 
or ths trials and dangers you have faced together You, for 
your part, will, I am sure, rsBsober them as great flitters and 
stsnneh friends 

You have deserved well of this country and its peoples 
In the name of its fighting wen, I wish you Godspeed 
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roughly one Bntash to two Indian which was the proportion kept for 
many years 

In 1914 the first Bntish Tcmtonal contingent landed in Bombay to 
release regular formations for service m France I can well remember 
passmg this great array of transports in the Indian Ocean as my own 
Indian battahon the 15th Sikhs (now the 2nd Royal Battalion 11th Sikh 
Regiment) steamed m the opposite direction en route to France with the 
Lahore Diyision of the Indian Expeditionary Force The infantry 
brigades of that histone Expeditionary Force — and of nearly all subse 
quent Indian contingents— each mcluded one Bntish battalion All the 
artillery of the Army m India with the exception of mountam artillery 
was British — and it remamed so until the second World War of 1939 45 
Dunng the last ten years the number of Bntish infantry battalions m 
India has steadily decreased There were forty three m April 1938 
thirty m June 1939 and only nineteen in August, 1947 But the strength 
of Bntish artdlery regiments remamed at the equivalent of about five 
field regiments plus other umts such as heavy and A A battenes The 
sea and air defence of India and naval and RAF support to Indian con 
tmgents and armies m the field have of course been almost entirely 
Bntish 

So the men of many races went to make up one of the finest expen 
ments m international defence that the world has vet seen Throughout 
two world wars and in numerous small wars and frontier expeditions 
Bntish and Indian units have fought shoulder to shoulder m a common 
cause and m complete comradeship and trust m one another Never has 
this comradeship been closer than jn the last war when they fought 
together for freedom from German and Japanese aggression I believe 
that the bonds of fnendship and trust forged between Bntish and Indian 
Uoops over the years will endure long after the withdrawal of British 
forces from India has become an accomplished fact 

Dunng my own thirty years of active military service m India 1 was 
privileged to meet, and serve with four of the greatest Bntish Com- 
manders m Chief m Indian history The first was the greatest of all — 
Field Marshal Lord Roberts— and the visit he paid to his beloved Indian 
troops in France led to his immediate death 

“ Three hundred mile of cannon spoke 
When the Master Gunner died 

He passed to the very sound of the guns 
But, before his eyes grew dun 
He had seen the faces of the sons 
Whose sues had served with him 

The second was Lord RawUnson of 4th Armv fame who went to India 
after World War I he also died m harness The third was Lord Bird 
wood as popular with his men as the immortal “ Bobs of Kandahar ” 
And fourthly Field-Marshal Sir Claude Auchinleck the last of a long 
^'hne of Bntish Commanders m-Chief and worthy to be ranked with the 
greatest 
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The British soldier may weh be proud of his achievements in India and 
of the many battlefields of the world on which he has fought with his 
Indian fellows I have watched him with admiration rise supenor to 
every form of vicissitude and patiently bear conditions which used to be 
a good deal worse than they are to day The cemeteries in any Indian 
cantonment bear witness to those who fell a victim to the tnals and hard- 
ships of the country They died young and he buried under the bard 
tropical sky The bones of Bndsh soldiers lolled m action with Indian 
formations he buried too m the neat, well-cared for cemetenes of 
France Belgium and Galhpoh and are scattered over the sands of the 
desert and the dark hillsides of the Indian frontier The tolerance 
humour and good behaviour of the British soldier m India — far removed 
as he was from his women folk and all the amenities of hfe at home — 
have been beyond all praise In leavmg India at last he maj truly look 
back on a task well done be played his part m givmg the peoples of 
India a hundred years of unbroken mtemal peace and m addmg another 
scroll to the proud record of the Bntish Army 
The old India has become the two new Dommions of Pakistan and 
India and we wish them God speed But m case of need the Bntish 
soldier will be ready once more to stand beside them as he stood beside 
the oW India he served so well 


THE ECONOMY OF PAKISTAN 

By Duncan Crow 

The economic consequences of Indian partition are stiH at the formative 
stage, as was shown by the High Commissioner Mr Habib Ibrahim 
Rahimtoola, m the paper read to the East India Association m November 
(see page 28) to which this article may be r^arded as supplementary 
For this reason it is an act of some tementy to entitle an article “ The 
Economy of Pakistan ’ at the present time After only a few months of 
independent existence it would be too much to expect even a pohtically 
untroubled country to have its economy cut and dried m a senes of 
accurate figures and detailed plans And at the moment the pohncal 
incubus over Pakistan and India is reaching such proportions that the 
energies of most high Pakistan officials are of necessity bemg partially 
diverted from the busmess of turning tbcir country mto a sound and work- 
able concern That the word “ partially ” is used advisedly it is the pur 
pose of this article to show 

Another pomt to be remembered is that, although the political division 
of India IS virtually complete — with the exception of Kashmir and Hydera- 
bad — there is still a vast and unravelled economic nexus jommg the two 
countries which indeed can never be completely sever^ without dis- 
tress to both patties and much of which has been “ frozen ” for the next 
few months by the standstill agreements Nor is the work of the arbitral 
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tribunal complete by any means, in fact it may be said hardly to ha>e 
started This tribunal was set up under Section 9 of the Indian Independ- 
ence Act to adjudicate on matters ansmg out of partition Among the 
mattcis m respect of which references can be made to the tribunal are the 
amount of assets and liabilities to the transferred to Pakistan when the 
Reserve Bank of India ceases to be the bank of issue for Pakistan the 
apportionment of expenses meurred under the authority of the Jomt 
Defence Council the division of current eammgs of foreign exchange 
mcludmg the releases from AH India’s sterlmg balances m the Umted 
Kmgdom and the division of assets and habihties withm the partitioned 
Provmces 

Several detailed estimates have already been made of the probable 
economic effects of partition but it is still too earl> to be dogmatic about 
them. The two best known are those based on Mr G D Birla s hgurcs 
and published ^ The Times Review of Industry (July 1947) and those 
published m the Financial Times of October 28 m the article entitled 
Crisis m India and Pakistan ’ Both estimates contam sections on the 
location of mdustnes agricultural and food resources and mineral re- 
sources The Birla estimates are based on 1939-40 figures and as a result 
the Financial Times figures show a larger number of industnal mstalla- 
tions m both countnes although of course the proportion is preponder- 
antly m India’s favour 

Nor do the fwo sets of figures agree in any particular as far as agneuJ- 
tural and food resources are concerned The balance remams roughly 
the same but there are some stnkmg changes The Birla figures for wheat 
acreage show India 4,200000 Pakistan 2 785 000 The Financial Times^ 
however gives the correspondmg figures as 24 494 648 and 9 646 607 
Ricc acreage shows a smular vast mcrease 

For the mmeral resources of the two countnes both sets of figures are 
m complete agreement except m respect of India s coal This shows an 
increase from 25 080 000 to 52 079 802 tons Pakistan’s coal resources 
arc small — approximately 198 000 tons — and it has been vanously esti- 
mated that she would need to import between 2 and 3 milli on tons annu- 
ally to run her railways and her mdustnes when these have been further 
developed 

Pakistan however has enormous resources for hydro-electnc power 
provided that Kashmir becomes an integral part of the country and the 
beginnings have been made m an extensive programme of oU prospecting 

Though It is welkugh impossible to find any thoroughly reliable figures 
upon which to work the mam pattern of Pakistan’s economy is clear It 
is of a country predominantly agncultural much poorer than India m all 
mineral resources except chromite (of which she mmes 22 000 tons annu 
ally) and with only the rudiments of an mdustnal system But it should 
be remembered that although it is not possible to find mmerals where 
there are none — and there is undoubtedly much undiscovered mmeral 
wealth m the country — it is abundantly possible to mcrease agncultural 
acreage and yields by modem techmeal methods and to build the factories 
which win balance the country’s economy 

While mass migrations contmue and such incidents as the recent resig 
nation of the Hmdu majonty of the Sind Textile Importers Association. 
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occur the paper designs of economic planners may well be nuJJified For 
this reason it is perhaps better to judge the viability of Pakistan’s economy 
by glancing at what is actually happening rather than by crystal-gazmg 
into theoretical surveys 

When Pakistan came mto being on August 15 she found herself with 
almost no industries located in the two areas of the sub-continent which 
she inherited East Pakistan consisted mainly of the jute and paddy 
fields of East Bengal and Sylhet the jute found its way to the nulls of 
Calcutta where the great busmess of manufacturing and marketing it was 
earned out to the total exclusion of Chittagong now the mam port of 
East Pakistan Not a smgle jute mill was to be found withm the 
Pakistan borders West Pakistan was the home of the farmer and 
small shopkeeper it embraced the great wheat belts of the Punjab and 
Smd together with its nee and pulses it was reasonably called “the 
granary of India ’ Its function under Bntish rule was not to sprout fac 
tones but com and thus its mhabitants concentrated not on findmg steel 
and coal but on turning desert into crop-growing fields by means of con- 
siderable imgabon schemes 

^gnculturallv Pakistan is nch m wheat, nee cotton and jute East 
Bengal and Sylhet have appiroxiraately half their cultivated acreage sown 
in nee West Punjab and Smd as well as producing nee should normally 
be self sufficient m wheat East Pakistan is a nce-consummg area 
which does not grow sufficient for its needs but this deficit is met by 
West Pakistan in the shape of ncc surpluses from West Punjab and 
Smd In norma! years this surplus is m the region of 120000 tons but 
this year it is estimated that West Pakistan’s total nee surpluses will 
be about 75 000 tons 30 000 tons of which are earmarked for East Bengal 
West Punjab and Smd grow large quantities of wheat, and in previous 
years their surpluses ('normally 100 000 tons) were exported — chieflv to 
India This year the failure of the monsoon m the west, the Punjab nots 
and the vast mterchange of population have all contributed to poor har 
vests and the result is that Pakistan has been forced not onlv to impose 
food restnctions but also to refuse to export anv food grams till April 
1948 Thus It seems likely that West Pakistan s wheat crop this year 
will be required for home consumption while much of her nee crop will 
be welcomed by East Bengal which is facmg a senous shortage owmg to 
the severe floodmg durmg recent months 
Bengal produces 80 per cent of the jute grown m the sub-conunent, 
and as nearly all this is m East Bengal Pakistan has well over two-thirds 
of the continent’s jute crop The total area under jule in 1946 in East 
Pakistan was over 1 000 000 acres compared with about 500 000 acres 
m the Indian Domimon This year it is estimated that the area under 
jute culDvation m Pakistan is over 2 000 000 acres which is expected to 
yield over 8 000 000 baks (a bumper crop) agamst last year s esfimated 
production of 5,500 000 baks from 1,500 000 acres 
Punjab and Smd as well as being wheat and ncc producers grow much 
of Pal^tan’s high-grade cotton the estimated acreage of which is 1 6 
nulhon acres This year the Government of Pakistan is endeavouring to 
sell 1 500 000 bales of cotton to Bntam the Umted States Chma and 
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India in order to obtain machmerv etc essential for the large scale de 
velopments planned bv Pakistan The value of this cotton is estunated 
at 45 crores of rupees (£33 750 000) 

Conversely the number of the Dominion’s industries is very small when 
related to Pakistan s population of some 70 000 000 people All estimates 
are agreed that Pakistan has no jute mills no iron and steel works and no 
paper works The Financial T imes has recently credited her with fifteen 
cotton mills fifteen sugar mills eight factories concerned with the manu- 
facture of cement and pottery and five glass works 

Although confronted with almost msuperable admimstrative problems 
the Government has already started to augment its flimsy industnaJ legacy 
Under Mr K B Khan U has set up a Directorate General of Industnes 
and Disposals which is tn procure control and allocate all available 
stores direct the activities of the Iron and Steel Controller and the Coal 
Commissioner maintam a list of all approved contractors and control 
the imports of machine tools and non ferrous metals The Government 
IS understood to be tentatively plannmg to nationalize aU basic mdustnes 
and to have a large part in the launchmg of new ones The Iron and 
Steel Controller is reported to have made plans for extensive prospectmg 
for iron ore 

Smd may be expected to be the future home of Pakistan s mdustry and 
trade and the recent Blue Book which its Provincial Government has 
issued IS of special interest It contams the details of a Five Year Plan 
(1947 52) one of the mam features of which is a plan for the erection of 
Iradmg estates to assist mdustnabsts m the erection of tbeir factones 
The Sind Government has decided to start a number of such estates which 
will be run bv an organization called Smd Industnal Trading Estates Ltd 
part of whose capital will be subsenbed bv the Government Already one 
has been started at Maunpur under the control of Colonel Beck the 
English Industnal Development Officer of the Sind Government He re 
centlv stated that a factory for the manufacture of prefabneated houses 
IS to be erected on it if plans m conjunction with the Bntish Board of 
Trade raatenalize It is however as yet awaiting the power to dnve its 
machmerv The Smd Government has further issued an ordmance pro- 
hibiting the export of machmery 

In East Bengal the Pakistan Government has made it clear that it does 
not mtend to allow the products of the jute fields to fall entirely mto the 
hands of the Calcutta busmess men The Fmance Mmister and Sir Archi- 
bald Rowlands lent by the Bntish Treasury to the Pakistan Government 
as Its finanaal adviser have already been discussmg the mdustnal position 
of the Province with members of its Government and Mr Nazimuddm 
Its Prermer is (o confer further with the Pakistan Government m Karachi 
Foremost of the pomts under discussion is bound to be the development 
of Chittagong and it is significant that already reports have been received 
of proposals to erect jute mills m the town 

Similarly the cotton grown m Pakistan at present far exceedmg the 
capacity of the Pakistan nulls is to be spun and woven Six mills are to 
be erected m East Pakistan twenty are to be erected m West Paki- 
stan The textile miU on the Smd Tradmg Estate recently had its 
foundation stone laid by Mr Jmnah it wiD cover 32 acres and wiB pro- 
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duce 30.000 yards of cloth per day These plans will make Pakistan en- 
tirely self-sufficient m cotton piece-goods as two-thirds of the spmdles 
involved will be used for spinning yams for coarse cloth for the poorer 
population 

Perhaps one of the most important mdustnal inojects m Pakistan is the 
proposed shipyard to be bmlt at Karachi 156 604 sq yards, together with 
85,000 sq yards for storage have been leased by the Karachi Port Trust 
for 99 years for the construction of the shipyard The Pakistan Govern 
ment has made a £4 000 000 contract with the Ovdebank shipbuilding 
firm of John Brown to construct the shipyard which is to produce 10 000- 
to 15 000- ton vessels This project is being financed by the Hyderabad 
Construction Company and it is expected to be about two years before rt 
will start produemg ships 

Such then are the buoys to which this new country hopes to anchor its 
economy That they have been placed m waters as vet too shallow for 
the big ships of industry to reach is due to the nature of Pakistan s legacy 
None can say that her past has been formed with mdustnal efficiency 
But now the tide is changmg and history is being written up and down 
the thousand-mile length of the Dommion on the Indus 


THE STATES OF INDIA AND PAKISTAN 
ADVANCES TOWARDS RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT 
(From a Special Correspondent) 

Manifestly the accession of the majonty of the States to the Domimon 
of India IS bound, sooner or later to affect their political stmetures It is 
true that the terms of accession include cxphcit assurances that the Govern- 
ment of India will abstam from direct mterference m the domestic affairs 
of the States nor is there any reason to doubt that these assurances were 
entirely smeere and will be adhered to as far as circumstances permit 
Governments however, are themselves often dommated by events beyond 
their own control and that subordination to circumstance is particularly 
evident today m relation to the newly established — and at present some 
what unstable — Governments of Incha and Pakistan whose mitial rela- 
tions are so unhappy and at present threaten to detenoratc further rather 
than to conform to Dominion standards 
On prosent mdicaUons mdeed it is evident that either these two so- 
called Dominions — the first imits m the Bntish Commonwealth to rest 
on a communal basis— ^nust come closer together or they will dnft farther 
and farther apart A complete reunion has ceased to be regarded, even 
by Congress leaders as withm the range of practical statesmanship As 
I have remarked before, a nver of blood now separates India and Pakistan 
and that frontier is permanent In the Punjab about six miUion people — 
three million on each side — have been evacuated not only the greatest 
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mass nugradon of the present century m any contment but the most 
bloodstamed Admittedly as Earl Moimtbatten has nghtly emphasized 
this cataclysmic clash has affected directly only a small percentage of 
India s vast population. Nevertheless communal relations throughout the 
sub contment have mevitably suffered further cmbitterment and the re- 
sultant antagonism will not be easily or quicklj assuaged 

Furthermore as underlined by events m Kashmir and some of the 
smaller Western India States the pohtical ferment occasioned by the 
division of India has not been limited to the old Bntish India Provmc« 
but has given a new importance and urgency not only to the relations of 
the Prmces with the new Dominions but also of the Prmces and their own 
subjects In Kashmir doubtless for suflacient reasons the initial under 
takmg of the Delhi Government not to mterfere in the mtemal affairs of 
the States was superseded within a few weeks of the undertakmg bemg 
promulgated In effect, the Maharaja has ceased to rule and the State 
has been handed over to the control of an mtenm Government subordinate 
to the Delhi Administration and pledged if possible to maintain the 
accession of the State to India as against Pakistan Despite the pronusc 
of a plebiscite to be held at a time and m circumstances still only vaguely 
defined Premier Nehru made the position crystal clear when addressing 
a meetmg m Srinagar on November 12 be declared “ I pledge before you 
on behalf of myself and the people of India that we — India and Kas hmir — 
shall ever remain together and accordmg to the ofl&cial report, ‘ to 
symbolize the pledge he advanced to Sheikh Abdullah (head of the new 
mtenm Government) and shook hands warmly with him. * On this basis 
the difference between accession’ and annexation is not self-evidenL 
Indeed Sheikh Abdullah himself remarked after acquiring power ‘What 
form the referendum will take and under what conditions it wiU be held 
can be decided later Meanwhile Sheikh AbduUah s Government has 
been installed and will be mamtained m office with the aid of the Indian 
Army As the Indian Premier observed m the speech already mentioned 
“ The Indian Armv was an old force with a distinguished reputation But 
It was only now that the Indian armed forces had become trulv Indian 
Kashmir ^d tested for the first time the efficiency of the armed forces 
of mdependent India ’ 

Under the British Raj the status of the Indian Princes was desenbed 
succinctly as one of subordmate co-operation In Kashmir with the aid 
of Its armed forces the new admmistration m Delhi has mdicated its 
readiness and abihtv to mamtam a comparable form of paramountcy The 
pohdcdl argumentation m support of this traditional pohey has been 
given a democratic flavour but the target remams the same and so do 
the weapons employed Junaghad whose Muslim ruler “ acceded ” to 
Pakistan has been forced to change its allegiance on the plea that most 
of Its population are Hmdu On the other hand Kashmir aided by the 
“ ann^ forces of mdependent India,” whose assistance was request^ by 
a Hmdu ruler, has been allowed to “ accede ” to India although its popu- 
lation IS predominantly Muslim Here I am concerned only to stress the 
nature of the policy pursued not to criticize its motives or content The 
' pohey pursued is as already noted to employ the ‘ armed forces of inde- 
pendent India ' to enforce ffie views and pohaes of the Delhi Admmistra| 
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tion wherever and whenever such action appears desirable and likely to 
be eSecuve 

Now that the fate of Kashmir has been virtually decided the only State 
of mapr importance whose allegiance remains to be determined is Hydera- 
bad and whether the tactics applied m the northern State will be repeated 
with suitable variations m the southern Dominion onlv the event can 
decide Certainly recent negotiations have failed to convince the Nizam 
that accession ’ while involving many difficulties and risks would yield 
any compensating benefits to his dynasty or people and the contmuing 
and widenmg tension between India and Pakistan can hardly tend to 
weaken his conviction that, meanwhile ‘ wait and see remams the 
soundest policy Furthermore apart from mtemal factors His Exalted 
Highness who happens to be a smeere behever m the savmg vntues of 
the Bnhsh Commonwealth, feels entitled to learn before decidmg for or 
agamst accession whether India as foreshadowed m the Consbtution 
adopted bv the Constituent Assembly intends to leave the Commonwealth 
or whether some formula will be found which wdl enable the present 
relation to continue undisturbed In the latter eventuahty the possible 
advantages of ‘ accession ’ so far as Hyderabad is concerned would prob- 
ably be regarded as mentmg more sympathetic consideration than they 
have evoked heretofore 

In these circumstances, the official announcement that the Government 
of India and HE H the Nizam have agreed to enter into a “ standstill 
agreement for a penod of twelve months will be received with feelmgs of 
relief and satisfaction by all concerned Very cogent arguments indeed 
were adduced to justify the transfer of pohUcal power from British to 
Indian bands m India and Pakistan but to claim a similar urgency in 
regard to the future political allegiance of Hyderabad would be much less 
convmcmg Lord Mountbatten has played a decisive pan in securing the 
accession of other States to the Domimon of India The new ' stand- 
still ’ agreement means that, so far as Hyderabad is concerned the finaL 
decisive negotiations will be conducted without hia assistance — or should 
one say leadership'^ indicated in the preceding paragraph in view of 
the Nizam s attitude to the Bntish Crown and Commonwealth India’s 
own pohbcal allegiance is all important — and despite the terms of its 
new institution the last word on this subject has not yet been said 

Nevertheless a decision can hardly be deferred beyond 1948 and it is a 
fairly safe prediction that if India ' opts,” like Biuma, to leave the Com 
monwcalth she will not now have ffie opportunity to take Hyderabad 
with her That, at least, is now assured and, bearing m min d Bntish 
assurances that no undue pressure would be apphed to any of the States 
to jom either India or Pakistan it is becommg clear that the pertmacity 
and prescience displayed by the Nizam may withm a measurable penod, 
find a more solid justification than most of his critics and perhaps also 
some of his advisers have hitherto been prepared to concede 

In this connection at least one leading Bntish newspaper traditionally 
an upholder of the principle of self determination and of the nghts of 
small nations has committed itself to the somewhat cynical suggestion 
tlfflt the Pakistan Government, in negotiation vnth the Government of 
f odia, should dismterest itself m the future of Hyderabad in exchange foe 
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a transfer to itself of the accession of Kas hmir It is fairl> safe to con 
jcctnre that although for conflicting reasons neither the Karachi nor the 
Delhi Cabinets would be prepared to contemplate a bargain of that 
character It is also conceivable that His Highness of Kashmir and cer- 
tainly His Exalted Highness of Hyderabad might regard the proposal 
with even greater distaste Indeed both the Rulers and the peoples of 
these two important States are likel> to \iew the suggestion that they 
should be scheduled for inclusion in a shadj pohtical auction with con 
siderable resentment Pnma facie m view of its predominantly Muslim 
population the accession of Kashmir to Pakistan may be regard^ as only 
a matter of time In relation to Hyderabad as already suggested the 
final result will probably hmge on India’s own political affiliation In 
that respect Hyderabad has deemed it profitable to retam a freedom of 
choice which the other States have more or less voluntarily surrendered 
I am tempted to complete this comment as the Prime Mmister of 
Jaipur (Sir V T Krishnamachan) concluded his speech on “ Independ- 
ence Day with a stanza from The Land where Hate should Die ’ by 
Denis McCarthy with which Mahatma Gandhi closed one of his prayer 
meetings recently 

This is the land where strife should cease 
Where foul suspiaous fear should fly 
Before the light of love and peace 
Then let us purge from poisoned thought 
That service to the State we give 
And so be worthy as we ought 
Of this great land in which we hve ” 

In Mysore the decision to accede to the new Dommion has been fol 
lowed logicaUv enough b\ the issue of a proclamation by His Highness 
the Maharaja appro vmg an understanding amved at between the Dewan 
Sir Ramaswami Mudahar and the President of the Mysore Congress, 
creating a Mmistry under Congress control which will ’ immediately set up 
a Constituent Assembly composed of elected representatives of the people 
The Constituent Assembly will be entrusted with the task of fra min g a 
Constitution Bill for the State based on full responsible government under 
the ffigis of His Highness ” The Maharaja has ordered that the Act 
establishmg responsible government shall be promulgated m time to en 
able the new Constitution to begm to function from July 1 1948 There 
will be two Houses — the Representative Assembly already functiomng 
which wiU be the popular House and wiU be based on adult franchise 
and the Legislative Council which will be partly elected partly nomm- 
ated There wiU be reservation of seats m the multi membered constitu- 
encies for the Depressed Qasses and for mmonties A Council of 
Mimsters will be formed from the elected members of the Legislatures to 
mclude representatives of mmonties and will act jomtly and be jointly 
responsible to the Legislature Subjects outside the scope of the new 
Mmistry mclude the Ruler and his prerogatives and other matters affect- 
mg the Royal Family constitutional relationship of the State with the 
Dominion of India High Court and the appomtment of Judges the 
» Clhairman and Members of the Public Services Commission and the 
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Auditor General the Military protection of the legitimate mterests of 
mmonties summomng and dissolving of the Legislature, supenntendence 
direction and control of elections and residuary powers and emergency 
powers m case of breakdown of the Constitution 

Subjea to these reservations as from July 1 next Mysore so long 
esteemed as a pioneer State m other spheres will extend that tradition 
mto the pohtical sphere by givmg its people full responsible government, 
and m so doing wiH undoubtedly give a further stimulus to the social and 
economic pobcies for which it is famous Baroda and Trayancore have 
already prepared the way for popular Constitutions and it is impossible 
to doubt that, sooner or later the other States will travel the same road, 
the only variation being m the pace of progress 

In a fxmum issued on December 2 the Nawab of Bhopal announces the 
setting up of a constituent assembly of thirty three members which wiU 
function as a legislative council until the new constitution has been drafted 
and received Che Nawab ’s assent and until tiesh elections to the new legis 
lative council are held 

The preamble to the firtrian says “ In all constitutional monarchies 
as m the Indian States there will always be scope for guidance and m- 
spiration from the prevailing constitutional procedure in Great Bntam 
where by a process of gradual development, the character of the mon- 
archical form of government has by convention and unwntten law been 
so successfully evolved to the entire satisfaction of all classes of the 
people It should therefore be our endeavour to evolve a system of our 
own which, while following closely the pattern of the Bntish Constitution 
is at the same tune best suited to our conditions and needs and thug 
arrive at a form of government by which Ministers of State appomted 
by the ruler and forming the Government under his asgts and authority 
are persons who both mdmduallv and collectively en)oy the support 
and confidence of a fully representative legislature ” 


THE FOREIGN TRADE OF INDOCHINA DURING 
THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1947 
By a Special Cormspondent 

By reason of the particular circumstances m force m Indochina smcc the 
Japanese attack of March 9 1945, the statistics of foreign trade for 1946 
and 1^47 published up to now by the Customs relate only to movements 
of merchandise effected through the ports and frontier posts of Cochin- 
china Cambodia, the Lakes and South Annam In fact, smcc the end 
of the war against Japan almost all trade has passed through the port of 
Saigon, the items which alone do not figure m the statistics are the ex- 
ports — relatively reduced — of coal from Tonkin, and some direct imports 
through Haiphong of merchandise coming from ports situated to the 
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east of Indochina With these reservations the present statistics are com 
parable with those of before the war relatmg to Indochina as a whole, 
and comparison of them allows us to form a fair estnoatc of the present 
state of trade 

A general idea is given by the following table 


Imports Exports 



Quanti 

ties 

1 000 
Tons 

Value 

Quanti- 

ties, 

1,000 

Tons 

Value 

Balance 


Million 

% 

Million 

$ 

Million 

S 

Ist Quarter, 1938 

23 8 7 

91 0 

1 884 3 

130 8 

+ 39 8 

Average Quarter, 1945 

79 

86 

27 4 

81 

- 05 

1st Quarter, 1946 

38 0 

63 9 

842 

247 5 

+ 1836 

2nd Quarter, 1946 

109 6 

226 8 

170 1 

388 8 

+ 162 0 

iBt Quarter 1947 

94 7 

363 4 

106 2 

210 6 

-152 8 


It clearly appears that after an almost complete stoppage m 1^45 
foreign trade has resumed its activities at first slowly during the first gia 
months of 1946 afterwards with an appreciable impetus m the following 
sax months but slows up and even tends to contract m the first half of 
1947 

Imports 

The quantity of goods imported nsmg to 94 700 tons shows a dimmu 
Uon of 14,900 tons compared with the precedmg six months This has 
come about chiefly through the reduction of imports of sodk heavy 
products notably petrol and its denvatives (of which stocks were rebuilt 
m 1946) metals and chemicals products On the other hand stocks of 
a certam number of products of higher value have been built up m the 
first half of 1947 on a scale comparable to that of before the war 
3 151 tons of cotton fabnes (agamst 1 723 tons m the precedmg six 
months and 4 027 m the first six months of 1938) 4 810 tons of wmes 
and alcoholic beverages (agamst 970 tons and 4 800 tons respectively) 
8,200 tons of machmes mechamcal parts and metalwork (agamst 
1 660 tons and 9 700 tons respectively) 935 motor cars totalling 2 051 
tons (against 1,198 tons and 1 450 tons respectively) 5 544 tons of sugar 
(against 3 000 tons and 780 tons respectively) None the less the total 
import tonnage of the first half of 1947 represents only 40 per cent of 
that of the corresponding half of 1938 This is due mainly to the reduc- 
tion ID the imports of foodstuSs (milk cheese flour vegetables fnut) 
tobacco petrol and its derivatives metals jute sacks paper cotton and 
chemical products 

The imports of Indochina considered m value show a different aspect 
from the imports considered m tonnage Between the first half of 1938 
and the first half of 1947 the value of imports rose from 91 miUion 
piastres to 363 mdhons m spite of the declme m quantity This is due 
to the nse m world pnees and the devaluation of the piastre Since the 
bcgnmmg of the year 1946 the rate of exchange of the piastre has not 
vaned nevertheless an appreaable nse m the value of imports is shown, 
despite a decrease of 14 per cent of the tonnage imported m the course 
of the last two half-years The causes are on the one hand the nse m 
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French and m the world pnces dunng this penod, and on the other 
hand, the decrease m imports of hcav> goods and the increase in those 
of expensive products relatively light in weight which has been men 
uoned above 

Exports 

As in the case of the majonty of countnes which have suffered the 
ravages of war and even more of occupation the exports of Indochina 
have as compared with before the war decreased m much larger pro- 
portion than the imports The exhausDon of stocks which swelled ex- 
ports m 1946 and continually troubled conditions of a large part of 
the country caused a decrease m exports in 1947 

The number of Indochinese products for export bemg hmited it is 
easy to examine them separately 

(a) Rubber 

The export of rubber was 23 784 tons for the first half of 1938 and 
represented scarcely 13 per cent of total tonnage of exports from Indo 
chma The stocks about 143 000 tons accumulated dunng the war 
alloivcd this to be considerably expanded since the liberation It rose 
m fact to 66 893 tons m the course of the first six months of 1946 — that 
IS to say 30 per cent of the total export tonnage— and reached 69 403 tons 
dunng the second six months — that is 40 per cent of the total export 
iODDSige of Indochina For the first sn months of 1947 the tonnage ex 
ported IS nearly the same as that of before the war— that is 27 921 — but 
because of the decrease m oiher exports the relative proportion of rubber 
IS much more considerable than m 1938 It represents about 26 per cent 
of the global exports of Indochma consider^ m tonnage and 48 per 
cent considered m value 

(b) Rice and Its Denyatnes 

Rice and its denvatives were before the war the prmcipal export pro- 
ducts of Indochma 658 888 tons were exported dunng the first half of 
1938 out of a total of 1 844 349 tons which represents 36 per cent of 
the quantity of exports and 47 per cent of the value 

Dunng the Japanese occupation Indochma was forced to give up to 
Japan important quantities of nee which resulted in the exhaustion of her 
stocks The troubles of the penod which succeeded the Japanese attack 
prevented the normal amount of nee bemg put into cultivation during 
1945 Also dunng the first six months of 1946 local needs absorbed the 
whole crop especially as the lack of other foodstuffs was making itself 
keenly felt Dunng this penod there were no exports at all of Indo- 
chinese nee 

Them with the return of peaceful conditions the cultivation of ncc was 
resumed and this made possible an exportable surplus dunng the second 
SIX months The export figures for this period are 72 390 tons of ncc and 
denvatives exported through the I E F C —that is 43 per cent of exports 
in tonnage but only 13 per cent m value the remamder of the exports 
bemg rubber and pepper which have a high relative value In the course 
of the first half of 1947 the exports of nee and derivatives have decreased 
slightly in absolute quantity about 65 000 tons of which 38 000 tons 
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were exported through the I E J C and 10 000 tons (approximately) was 
earned over from the second half of 1946 the balance being made up 
of rebates from infenor categories All the same nee and its denvatives 
represent 61 per cent of the total tonnage of exports by reason of the 
decrease m the export of rubber From the point of view of value the 
situation IS the reverse rubber takes first place {48 per cent ) and nee 
comes only second (31 per cent) 

(c) Maize 

The export of maize rose to 154 800 tons m the course of the first half 
of 1938 and represented 8 per cent of exports m tonnage and 10 per cent 
m value 

It has decreased m considerable proportion smee the end of the war m 
consequence of the troubles which even now prevent the resumption of 
normal agncultural activities Here are the quantities exported m 1946 
and 1947 

First half 1946 2 470 tons representing $1 040 000 

Second half 1946 6 304 SI 820 000 

First half 1947 3 115 $3 620 000 

The new crop promises well and allows the hope of a much more im 

portant exportable surplus 

{d) Pepper 

As m the case of rubber the quantities exported during the first and 
second halves of the vear 1946 were larger than those exported during 
the first half of 1938 

First half 1938 2 445 tons 

First half 1946 3 252 „ 

Second half 1946 2 683 

The export of pepper has decreased considerably during the first half 
of 1947 770 tons onJv But with onlv a small tonnage pepper represents 
a high value and from this point of view takes third place among the 
exports of Indochina after rubber and nee 

The reasons for the reduction m the export ot pepper must be sought 
m the fact that importing countnes restocked themselves sufficiently 
dunng 1946 in the lessemng of stocks in Indochina and in the relatively 
high Indochinese prices 

{e) Coal 

The exports of coal were before the war about 1 500 000 tons on an 
average per year As has been said above they are at present extremely 
reduced (about 25 000 tons for the first half of 1947) and are not shown 
m the (Tustoms statistics 

(/) Miscellaneous Products 

Among the miscellaneous products we must quote dned fish salted 
and smoked, of which the export in the first half of 1938 was 23 450 tons 
a quantity equal to that of exported rubber That of the first half of 
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1947 does not exceed 634 tons representmg a value of 2 807 000 piastres 
The export of fish oil has reached 1^257 tons \a important quantity 
of black rosin, 996 tons value $3 615 000 has been exported in the last 
half year whereas the export of this product before the war was mudi 
less important 


Principal Buying and Selling Countries 
The table given below shows the places taken by the countnes buying 
from and selling to Indochina during the first half of 1938 and the first 
half of 1947 rcspecUvely 

Imporis into Indochina Exports from Indochina 
ist Quarter 1st Quarter 1st Quarter 1st Quarter 



1938 

1947 


1938 


1947 


Country 

51,000 

/O 

SI 000 

% 

$1,000 

or 

/O 

$1 000 

/o 

France 

46 987 

52 

221 508 

61 

63 777 

49 

85 773 

41 

France Overseas 

4 025 

4 

13 139 

4 

6 580 

5 

18 487 

9 

USA 

6 774 

7 

51 554 

15 

6 917 

5 

31 862 

15 

India 

3 404 

4 

17 820 

5 

200 

— 

— 

— 

Hong Kong 

5 829 

6 

7 846 

2 

16 no 

12 

11 623 

6 

Singapore 

3 207 

4 

675 

— 

13 073 

10 

34 195 

16 

Netherlands Indies 

3 804 

4 

6 111 

1 

2 330 

2 

10 773 

5 

China 

4 453 

5 

2 252 

1 

3 921 

3 

2 740 

1 

Japan 

3 379 

4 

155 

— 

3 154 

2 

— 

— 

Otiber Countries 

9 090 

10 

42 369 

11 

14 721 

12 

15 144 

7 

Total 

90 952 

100 

363 429 

100 

130 783 

100 

210-597 

100 


It clearly appears that France is by a long way the pnnapal customer 
and suppher of Indochina During the first six months of 1947 the im- 
ports of Indochina coming from France have mcrcased by 9 per cent 
as compared with the corresponding six months of 1938 (particularly im 
ports of cloth, wine and alcohol and luxury articles of which last Indo 
china was largely depmed for several years) On the other hand on the 
same lines of comparison the exports of Indochina going to France have 
diminished by 8 per cent This decrease is the consequence of enormous 
purchases of rubber by the U S A whose share in Indochmesc exports 
has nsen from 5 per cent to 15 per cent From the point of view of 
imports equally the statistics show the progress of Ui! A with 
whom smee the war Indochina has cstabhshed an active trade which 
gives them second place among the customers of Indochina 
The commercial relations between Indochina and France d’Outre Mcr 
show no considerable change as far as imports are concerned the co- 
cfl&aent of exports passes from 5 per cent to 9 per cent 

With Che countnes of the Far l^st Indochinese trade is characterised 
by a very marked slowing down of imports particularly from Hong Kong 
Smgapore, the Netherlands Indies and Chma With Japan trade rela- 
tions have completely ceased smcc the end of the Japanese occupation 
But the exports of Indochina to the countries of the Far East have not 
changed to ttkc same extent as the imports except lo the cases of China 
and Hong-Kong These decreases are due partly to the very stnet control 
which limits foreign trade with Chma and partly to the fact that Indo 
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chma exported to China mainly coal which at present is being mined 
only in very small qnanUhes and nee of which the sale is regulated by 
the I E F C , and alw to the reduced role of the port of Haiphong 
The statistics show on the other hand an increase m Indochinese ex- 
ports destined for Singapore and the Netherlands Indies 

The Trade Balance 

The balance of trade of Indochina generally shows a surplus and that 
of 1946 showed an exceptionally large surplus of 346 million piastres 
The exhaustion of stocks of goods for export, accumulated durmg the 
war, and the obstacles m the way of the resumption of mdustry have 
considerably slowed down exports m 1947, while the flow of imports of 
goods essential to Indochinese economy has been mamtained and this 
has reversed the balance which shows for the first half year a deficit of 
153 mill i ons of i»astres 


SPINDRIFT OF AN ASIAN JOURNEY-I 

By Barbara Whittingham Jones 

Britain s prestige m the Orient just now is dizzily high The change m 
the atmosphere smee I last flew out along the artenal eastern airway a 
year ago was sensational and all due to one smgk event — ^hat Bntam 
has done for India 

It began in Cairo where I stopped with the intention of prefacing my 
Far Eastern assignment with a brief private hohday Arriving at Shep- 
beard’s well after imdmght and rather weary I promised myself a long 
lazy rooming m bed Deliberately I gave no mstructions to be “ called ” 
Yet prompt at seven o’clock next morning a turbaned boy appeared 
beanng tea and a copy of the Egyptian Mail Intent upon my original 
plan I tossed the latter to the foot of the bed unopened But after 
sipping my tea mgramed habit asserted itself and inshnctively my 
fingers reached for the provocauve newspaper To my astonishment, 
on opening it I found that my old fnend Sutan Shahnr had also 
amved m Cairo the mght before on his way from India to the U N 
Secunty Council Abandoning anv further hope of a lazy morning 
I pick^ up the telephone and after some inquiries learned that he 
was staying next door at tbe Contmental where 1 found him immediately 
after breakfast together with Haji Agus Salim the ‘ Grand Old Man ” 
of Indonesian nationalism and Republican Foreign Minister 

The spontaneous praise of Bntam expressed by tbe two Indo- 
nesian leaders at press interviews during the next two days fluttered the 
pohtical dovecots of the Arab world And mdecd it was no small sensa 
^ tion to hear Shahnr fresh from Nehru s bosom patiently expounding 
the merits of Bntam s colomal policy m the idiom of a T imes leader to 
an astonished audience of Egyptian, Arab and Amencan cub reporters m 
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Cairo at the very moment when Nokrashy Pasha was m the full spate of 
his anti-Bntish made at Lake Success &\mg how much his admiration 
for Bntam had mcreased as a result of his visits to India and Burma 
Shahnr desenbed ‘ what Britain had done for India ” as “ a great his- 
tone achievement, addmg that ‘ even Bntish civil servants who have 
spent their whole lives in India and have no other future are whole- 
heartedly working to effect a smooth transfer of power ” (At this pomt 
he sidestepped to make an adverse comparison with the Dutch ) And 
Haji Agus Salim remforemg Shahnr with the comment that there was 
a great deal of sportsmanship ’ m Bntish policy towards India, let him 
self go on a high^ note when ivith the raised forefinger and the quaver- 
mg and prophetic note of the veteran be can assume with such dramatic 
effect, he said to me ‘'\ours is a chosen race — a race to set men free ” 
In particular he instanced our alleged ‘unfaihng political mstmet for 
domg the nght thing at the nght tune ” 

From the moment I set foot m India the change in the social climate 
was impossible to mistake At Karachi airport I was greeted by an 
Indian Customs official who recognized me from mv last visit Wei 
come to Pakistan'” he exclaimed beaming with dehght and at once 1 
was conscious of the extraordinary revoluuon which has taken place m 
Anglo-Indian personal relations For behmd the cordiahty of that simple 
phrase I could feel the joyous pnde of India s milhons m their new 
nationhood And as I subsequently found and was also told bv English 
friends stationed abroad whenever and wherever Indian and Enghsh men 
and women come mto contact the relationship is newly and dehghtfuUy 
fraternal The sour aggressive hostility and resentment still so much m 
evidence a year ago has vanished Throughout South East Asia Indian 
independence was ushered m by exchanges of hospitality marked by 
great and genmne cordiality And when the talk turns to pohtics 
and especially to pohtical problems m South East Asia as for example 
between the Bntish and ncwlv created Indian consular corps and the 
respective joumahsts of the two nations it is conducted m a whim- 
sically novel but wholly dehghtful “ Old Boy ’ vem Salty comments 
on Dutch errors in Indonesia and French blunders m Indochma are 
discussed within an unspoken framework as though to say ” You and 
I are brothers and sisters now tVe know how to handle matters of this 
kind After ah we are old hands at the game fVe are experts As for 
those others ’ There follows a hght shrug and a sigh 

Everywhere in South East Asia it is the same story In hotels ofiSces 
shops pnvate houses m aeroplanes ships and trams m caf^s and m 
restaurants — everywhere m short, where men and women meet— the 
English traveller is acclaimed with the same ovation that, m settmg 
India and Burma free, Bntam has demonstrated her true and undymg 
greatness Even in Rangoon long a focus of anti Bntish sentiment 
mOTC restrained comment m oflScial circfcs is that “ Burma increasingly 
regards Bntam as her best friend * 

In Indochina the Enghsh traveller is somethmg of a ranty and you 
have only to purchase a packet of cigarettes or a tube of toothpaste for 
the shopkeeper — whether Annamitc Indian or Chmese — to ask you to 
shake hands m order to salute “ what Bntam has done for India ” 
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Sometimes the propnctor’s family and staS would then hne up for a 
“ shakchand ’ m their turn proudly ainng whatever words of Engbsh 
they might possess and before you know it vou are the centre of a 
poliPcal meeting 

In political conversation with nationalist leaders and intellectuals the 
moral is driven home with more preusion “ If Bn tarn who though 
weakened by the war is still a real power can give India and Burma 
their freedom why then should beaten nations like France and Holland 
keep possession of colomes they are unable even to defend’ 

The smcenty and repetition of it was often embarrassing and m 
common honesty just to keep the score straight I sometimes felt obliged 
to tell the story of the “ Black Hole of Calcutta,” when Anglo Indian 
relations were not so idyllic as they have suddenly become 

But the reply to an argument on those Imes is apt to be even more 
disconcerting ‘ Ah, there you express agam the true English spirit— 
the sense of justice and fair play which we all so greatly admire ’ 

‘ What Bn tarn has done for India * — these words are being sung like 
a Te Deum from one end of Asia to another It is impossible not to be 
deeply stirred and mdeed humbled by such a tonent of spontaneous 
and unsolicited homage 

Alongside this admiration is a universal desire to know about condi 
Pons m Bntam today — as well as a genuine sympathy for the hardships 
of the present cnsis — That you can pull m your belt yet agam is another 
proof of your moral and physical strength Thus a cymeal and cosmo 
pohtan Chinese 

On another pomt also there is general concurrence among Asian 
naPons Almost daily I was mformed that pohPcally Bntam is the 
cleverest nation in the world ” whereas the Amenca ns are indulgently 
desenbed as “ merely grown up children ” 

India’s prompt reciprocity m cutting her purchases outside the sterlmg 
area creat«l a profound impression. 

And foreigners who are wont to maintain that the Bntish Common 
wealth works on a stung find reinforcement for their opinion m the way 
m which Australia and India quietly stepped mto Britain’s shoes as 
champions for the Indonesian Repubhc Their acpon m raismg the 
Dutch Indonesian conflict at U N O is some foreigners declare simply 
a changmg of the imperial guard 

To do them jilsPce the majonty of French and Dutch vs bom BnPsh 
policy in India and Burma has placed at a fresh disadvantage frankly 
describe it as ‘a great success There are however those who point to 
the Rangoon murders and the holocaust of the Punjab as overwhelming 
evidence of the unfitness of Asia for self rule and a jusPfication for the 
conpnuance of Western colomalism When I raised this point in a con 
versaPon with Mr Rajagopalchan the first Indian Governor of Bengal 
and as such the successor of Clive and Hastings and suggested that it 
was unfortunate that so many foreigners had the impression that the 
whole of India was a sheet of flame his reply took me by surpnse The 
trouble m the Punjab ” he said “ is so great and disgustmg that they 
have the right to take that view ’ Addmg that he did not wish to mim- 
mize the faults of his countrymen he attnbuted the remarkable absence 
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of violenc<j with which the transfer of power had taken place m Bengal 
to the genuine desire for goodwill and peace among the people — a desire 
which gives real cause for hope that in^pendence will suco^ 

“What Britain has done for India” has raised us to a position of 
unprecedented moral leadership throughout the Eastern world For now 
It IS apparent to all that at long last Bntam has a clearly formulated 
Far Eastern pohey How long this honeymoon spirit will survive re- 
mains to be seen. Meantime our new Asian fnends won bv giving free 
dom to erstwhile “ Bntish ” lands are now looking to us to use our m 
flucncc to accelerate the emancipation of other nations also “ struggjmg 
to be free ” And that is not without embarrassment 

(Jo be continued) 


TURKEY’S TEN YEAR HEALTH PLAN 
By Willert Beale 
(From Talks given over Radio Ankara) 

The Turkish Ministry of Health and Social Welfare recently published 
a pamphlet setting out its proposals for the improvements to be made 
during the next ten years m the nation’s health services and I think it 
will mterest you to hear something about this 
In the past — i e previous to the founding of the Repubhe in 1933 — 
the general medical and health services were poor and although there 
has been growth and improvement smee that time, this has principally 
taken place m the towns where the hospitals and doctors are to a great 
extent concentrated Now Turkey has only one large town Istanbul 
(900 000) and a few medium sized ones like Ankara and Izmir (of a 
quarter of a milhon inhabitants each) the great majonty of its 18 milhon 
inhabitants, 75 per cent of whom are villagers live m small towns and 
villages scattered over a wide area m which communications are far from 
perfect and much lU-health and many fatahties are at present due to the 
impossibility of getting medical attention to the patient, 'or the patient to 
hospital in time 

For these reasons the plan has for its two mam objectives the systematic 
dispersal of medical supplies and personnel and the fostering of the use 
of preventive medicme For these purposes the country has been divided 
mto seven geographical zones and each zone is to have a complete set of 
twenty-one different health and social welfare organizations includmg a 
general hospital of 500 beds a maternity hospital of 200 beds a children’s 
hospital a hospital for mental and nervous diseases and so on Thus 
each zone will be complete m itself and each institution within the zone 
will be a centre from which will radiate the lesser health centres on a 
minimum basis of one for each forty villages These health centres will 
each have beds for ten patients and will be staffed by two doctors a mid- 
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wife a sanitary inspector and a visiting nurse under these again there 
will be one rural sanitary inspector and one rural mid wife for every ten 
villages (It IS perhaps worth menbonmg that the average village m 
Turkey is small, more what we should call a hamleL) 

Thus there will be a regular ebam of services covermg aU branches of 
medicme and surgery and mcludmg for example pre natal care and con- 
valescence from the village midwife to the speciabst m his hospital at the 
centre of each zone The equipment of these zones mcludes such services 
as transport, and some 2 400 vehicles and 40 aircraft have been estimated 
for 

Obviously the establishment of these services is gomg to entad a very 
considerable expansion m the numbers of tramed personnel available It 
IS reckoned for instance that the number of doctors will have to be at 
least doubled and the mcrease m the numbers of dentists midwives and 
nurses will have to be even greater At present there are medical faculties 
m the Umversilies of Ankara and Istanbul and tra inin g schools for nurses 
m both these towns but it is envisaged that each zone when established 
will have its own medical school at which the greater part of a student s 
traimng wiU be done 

Now how much is this gomg to cost and how is the money to be 
raised^ The estimate for the construction of buildmgs and provision of 
transport and medical equipment is m the neighbourhood of £60 milli on 
sterlmg and the cost of mamtenanoe mcludmg wages, of the mstitutions 
when completed is estimated at about £9 milli on a vear this of course m 
addition to the existmg health and medical services which were budgeted 
m 1947 at about £4 milhon In order to raise this capital sum and the 
annual mamtenance costs (which of course will mount by degrees until 
they reach the figures I have quoted m ten years time) a National Health 
Insurance Association is being founded with a capital of £25 milhon, and 
at the same time a system of National Health Insurance is bemg instituted 
which wdl pav a part though not aU of the annual costs In addition 
the Association expects to make money by the sale of swamp lands 
dramed and reclaimed under the anti malarial measures which are part of 
the plan Furthermore as the plan points out, the general wealth of the 
nation which depends to a considerable extent upon the labour of its 
people will be mcreased when those people are m good health sickness 
IS one of the greatest drams on productive resources It is estimated tor 
example that m 1945 malaria alone cost some 10 million workmg days 
or about £3 million in daily wages and that at present tuberculosis causes 
from forty to fifty thousand deaths a year The mfant mortality rate too 
is stiU very high and it is strongly felt here that the value of the measures 
proposed to stem this constant sickness and loss of life is something far 
above any cold representation in terms of pounds shillings and pence 
It is a duty which the country owes itself and one which it must make 
every sacrifice to perform 

I wish I had tim e to give you more details of the vanous services m- 
cluded m the plan — the development of the natural hot and mmeral 
springs the provision of homes for aged and destitute persons the de- 
velopment of the institutes for the study of tropical diseases and so on 
but I hope I have been able to give you a general picture of what Turkey 
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IS detennmed to do during the next ten years to bring her health and 
medical services up to date and to brmg this department of national bfe 
mto line with those other departments in which such remarkable progress 
has already been made 


SMYRNA FAIR 
By M H S Everett 
(From Talks given over Radio Ankara) 

A FEW weeks ago the Turkish speaker m these programmes desenbed the 
International Fair at Smyrna on the occasion of its opening Tonight, 
some impressions of a flymg visit to it by an English visitor The Fair 
has now been open for nearly the whole of the month allotted to it and 
already the total of visitors exceeds one radhon In order to gauge what 
proportion of these will have been visitors from outside remember that 
the prt5sent day population of Izmir is about two hundred thousand 

The backbone of the Fair is formed by the Turkish pavilions each one 
representative of a Government or Government-controlled activity such as 
the State Railways the food and textile products of the Siimer Bank the 
Monopolies Industnes or the works of the various Ministries In these 
the activities of the State are exhibited to the public eye that all may see 
the developments achieved and progress recorded withm the country 
They are permanent pavilions tastefully designed and lit and the ex 
hibits be they solid objects statistics or photographs are arranged with 
artistry and imagination For mstance I would mention from the Rail 
way’s Pavilion the beautiful coloured photographs of landscapes — them 
selves of great beauty and diversity — through which the State Railways 
pass and from the Monopolies Pavihon the mechanical row of little 
dummy waiters each bcanng on a tray one of the doren or so types of 
wine produced by the Monopoly These figurettes were all stnking facial 
types executed with skill and wit 

If the Turkish pavihons are well up to standard it must be admitted 
that the foreign pavihons are disappointing by comparison with earlier 
mtemational fairs at Izmir — to use the Turkish name for the city To 
begin with several major countnes — mcludmg I regret to say Great 
Britain— have found it impossible to stage an oflBaal exhibit, and those 
pamapatmg have doubtless been hampered by the unsettled conditions 
m the world today which have imposed a curb upon the size and mven 
tiveness of their exhibits However Pakistan has registered a hit both by 
Its enterprise m being represented so soon after its official recognition as 
a new Eiommion and by the novelty and refreshing simplicity of its little 
pavilion devoted to Indian tea A cool patch of green tea crop mvitcs 
the passer-by to enter and partake of the best brew m attractive china 
I was also impressed by the Bulganan stand and it was pleasant to be 
reminded that despite the political troubles of their country the Bulgarian 
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peasants are still producing their beautiful embroidered silk and vvood- 
carving and the Bulgarian grape the flavoursome plum-brandy 

The absence of an official Bntish pavilion does not fortunately mean 
that our country is wholly unrepresented at the Fair Several British firms 
have their stands and the crowds pressing round them were evidence of 
the reputation which British goods still enjoy m Turkey as articles of pure 
value and thorough workmanship If I mention Messrs Rootes motor 
stand m particular it is because the design and matenals which go to 
make a British car strike a very English note m a countrv where Amencan 
cars are sdll far more common 

Another British contribution to the Fair and by the width of its appeal 
perhaps the most important are the film shows given by the Bntish 
Council The programmes consist pnmanlv of British films m Turkish 
about Great Britain and are shown m a smart open air cmema I think 
this ranks as one of the most popular items in the whole Fair for the 
Turks are great film goers Everv evemng from dusk till nudmght this 
cinema is packed with up to 6 000 persons all keenly watchmg scenes of 
British bfc and land some of them mcongruous under the serene mght 
skies of Turkey but all of interest to this people eager for knowledge 

Among Bndsh visitors to the Fair this year were the Bntish Ambas 
sador Sir David Kelly and the officers and men of the enuser H M S 
Leander whose few days call m the Gulf of Smyrna was the occasion 
for sincere demonstraUons of Anglo-Turkish fnendship 

Needless to say, amusements are not neglected at the Fair Promment 
landmarks are the Big Wheel the Parachute Tower and the large open- 
air Casmo is the centre of attraction for merriment seekers There is also 
a theatre m the grounds at which performances are held at other times m 
the year as well 

TTiough views may differ as to the relative merits of this and that 
ekhibu at the Izmir International Fair there can be no two opimons 
about the setting m which the Faur is held Situated towards the back of 
the town and reached from the bay by a spacious boulevard the extensive 
fairground fully ments its name of Park oE Culture The pavilions he to 
either side of broad avenues mterspersed with lawns flower-beds and 
shrubbery hixunaat m the soft iTmir climate Paths shaded by rows of 
bushy trees of every species enclose the area and Imk up the avenues and 
m the centre hes a meandermg double armed lake Such a spot is indeed 
more reminiscent of say Hampton Court than Wembley Imagine it on 
a clear warm mght, when the mynad stars vie with the Fair’s illuraina- 
tions and the distant hghts sweeping round the fine gulf 

Now m two days time the sixteenth International Farr will end and 
the pavihons will close their doors Not, however the Fair Park which 
remains open throughout the year There when the tumult and the 
shoutmg has died the people of Izmir can saunter down the avenues 
empty of the millin g crowds and reflect m silence upon an even more 
successful and prosperous Fair m 1948 



OPENING OF THE TENTH CONFERENCE OF 
THE INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS IN 
LONDON 

Address by Dr Chiang Mon Lin 
(Leader of the Chinese Delegation) 

It gives me great pleasure to say a few words on behalf of the delegations 
participating in this conference We are all of us highly appreciative of 
the invitation from Chatham House to hold the tenth I P R Conference 
m England The hospitality of Chatham House and its distinguished 
chairman and members has been unsurpassable and the efficiency and 
courtesy of the Chatham House staff have been a source of great gratifica- 
tion The meeting of the U R in England at this time gives us an excel- 
lent opportunity to observe at close range the great gifts of the Bntish 
people bemg applied to the problems of a nation which has suffered 
severely but heroicallv m the recent war against aggression And what 
we know of the Bntish people and what we have seen here assure us that 
this “ Battle for Bntam will be won as noblv and glonously as the 
“ Battle of Bntam ” was won 

The I P R IS a umque organization m the study of international affairs 
While the problems under study are those of the Pacific region they arc 
umversal in nature For no probJcms of a regional nature can be detached 
from world problems as a whole 

The problems of the Pacific area have become what they are today 
because of the impact of Western mvihzation on the mdigenous avihza- 
tions of the Pacific region The impact has been so powerful that the 
foundations of the indigenous avdizations have begun to shake The 
East now must either absorb Western civilization or adjust itself to it 
whether the peoples there like it or not This is something impersonal 
a force beyond their immediate control For the world today has a 
common destmy — the East and the West arc compelled to forge ahead 
together for better or for worse 

The organization of the I P R is something umque because ns members 
are national groups representing those different civilizations We may 
divide these national groups mto three categones The nations that come 
under the first category are those countries whose roots of avilization are 
m the native sod of the Pacific region Under the second category are 
those countries which are transplanted to the Pacific regions but whose 
roots of civilization are in the West Under the third are those countries 
which have a paramount mterest m the Pacific area but whose national 
fortunes Jic beyond the hmits of the Pacific 

The nations m the first group have their mterests primarily m the 
Pacific Those m the second group are greatly concerned with the 
destiny of the Pacific but their mam mterests are affiliated with the 
country of their ongm Those m the third group have only a secondary 
however great, mterest m the Pacific 

To the first group the Pacific problems arc a matter of hfe or death 
The second group would feci disturbed if their next door neighbour’s 
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house IS on fire The third group would like to have a peaceful Pacific 
for better economic and friendly relations and are afraid of any upheaval 
that may explode into earth shikmg consequences 

However the differences m mterest are only a matter of degree — some 
are greater and others less On this common ground the different national 
groups have been workmg together in studymg the problems of common 
inteneats 

In attacking these problems the West contributes methods of research 
m tlK light of accumulated expenence while the East contnbutes materials 
for study For the scientific method apphed to social relations is a con 
tnbution of the West that has come to the East with the impact of 
Western civilization 

And that is why despite the fact that m these conferences of the I P R 
past and present when the subject of Chma has been to the fore the 
Chmese delegates have wiUmgly participated m these conferences with an 
open and scientific mmd We have been standing cnticism with Job-like 
patience for we have sought to retain our traditional traits of human 
understand mg while adoptmg the scientific methods of the West And 
we participate m these conferences of the 1 P R not only to hear the views 
of our friends concernmg our own situation but also to pomt to them with 
an understandmg often overlooked by the scientiflc method that the 
scientific method apphed to social relations is not mfalhble and cannot by 
Itself stand alone 

The Western world and its scientific civilization through the power 
which they were able to wield have helped largelv to brmg the entire 
world includmg the Pacific Region to its present condition The West 
must therefore exercise patience toward the problems m the Far East 
which are m great measure of their own makmg and must be realistic 
enough to see that those problems to be solved must be solved m the 
light of histoncal perspective and sympathetic understandmg 


UNIVERSITIES CHINA COMMITTEE IN LONDON 

CIRCULAR NO 1 

1 The Executive Council has decided that a quarterly circular should 
be sent to members m order that the> may be kept informed of the work 
of the Committee as otherwise they would receive such information only 
once a year at the General Meetmg 

2 The Counal met on November 13 and resolved to adopt certain 
recommendations made by Mr G W Swtre at the Annual General 
Meeting 

These were to increase the Reserve for new premises (or renewal of the 
•V present lease) and, m future Annual Accounts, to spht up Administrative 
' Expenses under five hcadmgs Grants to Umversitics Students and Lee 
turers Welfare Sundnes and Admmistration (i^ expenses of the office) 
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Enquines at the Bedford Estate show that the renewal of the lease of 
16 Gordon Square is not a certamQF and if new premises have to be found 
more than the present reserve of £2 357 will be required 

After considenng the terms ofifered by three insurance companies for 
a Leasehold Redemption Policy the Council decided to increase the 
Reserve bv an immediate transfer of £3 000 from the Surplus Account 
and to continue the annual appropriation of £250 from income undl the 
lease expires m midsummer 1956 

It was further decided to set aside certam mvestments which have been 
made from time to time out of surplus mcome as Assets representing 
this Fund and to re-mvest the mcome therefrom each year and add it to 
the Fund The Finance Committee will decide which awestments are to 
be set aside for this purpose 

Other resoluuons paskd by the Executive Committee at this meetmg 
were 

ffl) To mcrease the annual grant of £200 to the Edinburgh China Insti- 
tute by £25 The Institute ts managed bj a Joint Committee of the Edin 
burgh Smo-Scottish Society and the Edmburgh Chinese Students Union 

(b) To pay half the sum of £284 to Mr Chow Shih-Chuan former 
engmeenng apprentice provided that the FBI will pay the other half 
This grant is to enable hnn to remam with the City of Edmburgh Elec 
tncity Department undl compleuon of their new plant in 1949 

(c) To invite Sir John Pratt to serve agam on the Board of Electors to 
the Professorship of Chinese at Oxford 

(d) To hold a dinner in London in the spnng to the eighth and ninth 
groups of scholars sent over by the Board of Trustees for the Smo-Bntish 
Education and Cultural Endowment Fund 

3 Ninth Group of Scholars —Fifteen scholars amved at Liverpool m 
two of H M Transports earlv m October and were met on board by the 
Secretary The Sea Transport Officer and Chief Customs Officer kindly 
permitt^ the Secretary to go on board as soon as the ship came along 
side Two other students had amved earlier making seventeen m all 
They are distnbuted as follows 


Birmingham Biochemistry 2 

Cambndge Law I 

Leeds Textile Engmeenng 1 

Liverpool Nuclear Physics 1 

London Insurance 2 

Economics 1 

„ Neurology 2 

„ Industrial Management 1 

„ Nuclear Physics 1 

Manchester Textile Engmeenng 1 

Mechanical Engmeenng 2 

Newcastle Manne Engmeenng 1 

Oxford Enghsh Literature 1 


The Secretary has visited those m Leeds and Newcastle and will shortly 
visit the others 
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All are settled and satisfied with the arrangements made It is possible 
that the Marme Engmeer mav transfer to Glasgow for his second and 
third year 

The fart that there has been less trouble this year than there was m 
1945 when some alteration of the placmg arrangements had to be made 
after the students arrival is attributed to the closer haison which has 
been estabhshed between the U C C ’s London oflSce and the Board of 
Trustees m Nankmg It iv ill be remembered that the Director Mr K P 
Zi visited this country last year and acquainted himself with the require- 
ments of our Umversities The information supphed by the Board this 
year was m consequence more helpful m placmg the students than m 
past vears It is obvious that the ninth group are hand-picked men of 

the high personal and intellectual quality of earlier groups 
4 Eighth Group (1945) Scholars — ^The following have left the country 
on completion of then: studies 


Name Degree Obtained Destination 

Chang Kuo-hwa M Sc Econ Leeds USA 

Cheng Chmg D Phil Maths (Astronomy) USA 

Oxford 

Mm Szu-hoa D Phil Maths (Statistics) U 

Oxford 

Li Lu seng B Sc Hon Econ Cambridge USA 


The rcmammg twentv three of this group are nearmg the end of their 
studies 

The Board of Trustees has recently stated that it wdl not consider any 
more apphcations for transfer to the U SA. 

5 Vi^t of Dr Chang Soon ymg Professor of Animal Husbandry ai 
the National Szechuan University — It will be remembered that when Dr 
C M Chang Dean of the College of Agnculture m the University of 
Nankmg was m this country m 1946 discussions were held with him as to 
whom the Committee might prohtably invite to lecture or to study condi 
tions m this country 

Dr C M Chang suggested one Chinese expert to study Stock Raising 
and one to study Grasslands Improvement These suggestions were taken 
up and Dr Chang Soon ymg amved m this country early m October to 
studv Stock Raising 

He was met on board the s s Sarpedon at Liverpool by the Secretary 
and soon after his arrival in London representatives of the Mmistry of 
Agnculture and the Director of Bniish Livestock Exports Ltd were 
mvited to meet him at lunch 

Smce his amval Dr S Y Chang has been making a strenuous tour of 
the United Kingdom and his visits have mcluded the following 

(fl) The Dairy Shov, m London dunng which he met some of the pnn 
apal breeders of dairy cattle 

(6) Reading — The National Institute for Research m Dairying Cattle 
Breedmg Centre 

(c) Cambridge — Animal Nutation Research Institute Artificial In 
semination Centre Messrs Chivers Farm 
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{d) Edinburgh — Institute of Anima l Genetics Royal (Dick) Vctcrmary 
College Animal Diseases Research Association Slau^ter-houses Mr 
Ralph Cadzow’s Farm Mr Hogg’s Farm 
(e) y4vr— West of Scotland ^gncultural College Auchincxuive Hannah 
Dairy Research Institute (Colonel Norman Kennedy’s Herd of Aberdeen 
Angus Cattle, other Farms m the County 
(/) Aberdeen — ^North of Scotland College of Agriculture, Rowett Re- 
search Institute Cluny Castle Home Farm, Banks Farm, Mr Bruce’s 
Farm 

(g) Inverness — Cantray Home Farm (poultr>) Beechwood Farm (sheep 
Highland cattle and pomes) 

Other Msits m prospect for Dr Chang are Express Dairy Farm 
Fmchley Messrs Isaac Holden and Sons Ltd (wool-combers) Brad 
ford owners of pedigree herds of Devon Guernsey Jersey and Fnesian 
Cattle and breeda^ of Southdown Oxford Down Hampshire Down and 
Suffolk sheep m the South of England 
Colonel Douglas Kennedy Director Bnbsh Livestock Exports Ltd 
the Lfmversity authonties and the Ministry of Agnculture have been most 
helpful m suggesting and arranging these visits Their help and that of 
individual Chmese students in this country some of whom were former 
pupils of Dr Chang is gratefully acknowledged 

China Institute 

On September 25 the Chma Society enterlamed Lord Ammon and the 
other Members of the Parliamentary Mission to China at the Institute 
Dr Herbert Chatlev gave a lecture on the origins of Chmese Culture 
on October 29 

The Victoria Diocesan Association held a Sale of Work at the Institute 
on November 6 

Miss C Y Chang and Mr C W Fei held a successful exhibition of 
their pamtmgs at Messrs Heal s premises m Tottenham Court Road and 
their work ivas on view at China Institute for a time The Bntish Broad- 
casting Corporation has smee televised them with other visiting Chinese 
painters TTic BBC first made contact with these artists on the occasion 
of a former exhibition at the Institute a rehearsal was held here 
Dr Wu Sbang yin Secretary-General of the Legislative Yuan lectured 
on December 4 on the Chinese Constitution and Government Machine 
the Right Hon A V Alexander ch mp presided His Excellency 
the Chinese Ambassador was present 
A table tennis match was plaved at the Institute on December 7 be 
tween a team from Imperial Allege London and the London Union of 
Chinese Students It resulted in a wm for the College 
A bilhards tournament is m progress 

The Committee will entertain all Cfcinese students to a dance m 
December The Director of the School of Oncntal and African Studies 
has kindly made the School’s Assembly Room available 



THE PRESENT STATE OF THE DUTCH EMPIRE 

By Dr. H M Vlekke 

A four-centuries’ old histoncal epoch ts now coming to a close This 
penod of history began 400 years ago with the first Portuguese attempts 
to explore Afnca 

In Its initial stage the Spanish settlements m America were founded and 
a Portuguese commercial empire was estabhshed m Afnca and Asia 

The second penod is that of Anglo French-Spamsh nvalry m Amenca 
In the same decades the Dutch and Bntish supplanted the Portuguese in 
Asm and almost ousted them temporarily from their colomes m Amenca 

The thud penod was that of the consohdadon of the Dutch and Bndsh 
positions m Asia From the tradmg post these nadoos held on the Asiadc 
coasts they penetrated mto the mtenor of the condnent and of the adjacent 
larger islands 

The fourth penod witnessed the great struggle for freedom m the 
Western Hemisphere Amenca shook oS European dominadon Afnca 
and Asia howe\er were largely subjugated by the Western Powers, and 
even the few remammg mdependent states— Iran Chma and Japan — 
narrowly escaped the fate of India and Indonesia 

Then, m the twendeth century the power of the Western nadons in 
Asia suddenly collapsed It had taken 300 hundred years and more to 
build up this power m a quarter of a century it disappeared 

It almost seemed irony of history that the defeat of the one Asiadc 
state which had grown to be the equal of the Western Powers marked 
the sudden end of European influence m Asia. 

About ten years ago Dutch authonty seemed firmly rooted m small 
secdons of the West Indies and m a large area of South-East Asia But 
although strong m peace it was known to be extremely vulnerable m tune 
of war Hence suggesdons were made to reorganize the structure of the 
empue by substituting voluntary co operation for one sided European 
Dutch control 

Unfortunately the Netherlands Government and the majority of the 
Netherlands people did not understand the signs of the dme Hard bit 
by the economic depression it thought to kmt the different parts of the 
empire more closely together 

^nng the first months of the war the Netherlands Government m 
London stuck to the same attitude but the loss of Indonesia the occupa- 
tion of the Canbbean dependencies by American troops the growing 
economic control of the United States over these dependencies forced 
that Government however reluctant to revise its opmion and to outlme 
new forms of imperial organization 

These plans were ongmallv based upon the idea of reconstructinp the 
pre war pohdeal structure under slight concessions to the growing demand 
for autonomy 

Once the pre war structure would have been rebuild the Government 
planned to call an imperial conference which would be attended by 
prominent men from ^e different parts of the Dutch Empire This 
^ formula, “ prominent men,” could be explamed to mean representatives 
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of the different parts of the empire but did not need to be explained that 
way This plan certainly envisaged the pomanence of the unity of the 
Dutch States Self government would be granted for internal affairs 
but above the four parts of the empire — the Netherlands m Europe the 
Netherlands Indies the Netherlands West Indian islands and Dutch 
Guiana — a super government assisted by a super parliament would be 
established 

The plan also suggested that at this imperial conference the Nether- 
lands would be represented by a delegation of fifteen members, the 
Netherlands Indies also by fifteen members and the two other parts each 
by three This seemed hardly congruous to the economic and popular 
strength of the different sections as Indonesia counts over 70 milli on 
inhabitants the Netherlands 9 milhon, Dutch Guiana only 180 000 and 
the Netherlands islands m the Caribbean only 120 000 

The planned post war structure of the empire if executed along these 
lines would have made it vastly different from that of the Bnhsh Empire 
It was to be expected that both in the East and the West senous objec- 
tions would be made about this plan Moreover m grantmg self govern- 
ment It did not stipulate to whom in the different parts pohtical control 
would be entrusted Would the mtemal consUtuUon of Indonesia and the 
West Indies be reorganized on a stnctlj democratic basis or would as it 
had been so far poliUcal influence be hmited to the leadmg social classes? 

Before the war representative bodies had existed m the eastern as 
well as well as m the western parts of the empire but m the latter only 
2 per cent of the population had the nght to vote and m the former half 
of the seats m the People's Coimcil was reserved for the European and 
Foreign Asiatic population groups who represent not more than 3 per 
cent of the total population 

Even if the revolt m Indonesia would not have happened the Nether- 
lands Government would have met with senous difiiculties m trying to 
execute its plans along these Imes 

After the hberaPon the Netherlands Government, formed by men who 
had hved under German occupation was first completely uninformed 
about the real state of affairs m the overseas temtones Consequently it 
simply wanted to contmue from the pomt where its predecessors had left 
m 1940 In this it met with the most firm resistance It was however 
not the republic established on the islands of Java and Sumatra but a 
group of radical nationahsts supported by badly organized armed bands 
that prevented the Dutch from reassummg control This repubhc was 
never very strong its Government never functioned adequately and 
recent events have proved that it could offer httle resistance to armed 
pressure 

But behind this repubhc there was something far stronger Pressed 
on by the nsmg tide of Asiatic nationalism the Eastern peoples desired 
to take affairs mto then own hands and to oust the Europeans from 
leadcrshjp m Asia Many of us espeoafiy those who have hved and 
worked m the East argue that this nationalism is not ready to take over 
leadership that mefficiency corruptioru civil strife will reappear as they 
existed 300 years ago V^i^tever the shortcomings of the new Govern- 
ments, they are earned to the top by an irresistible histoncal movement 
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^ against which stubborn unyielding resistance is perfectly useless Thus 
the Netherlands Governments plan for reconstructiou of the pre-war 
empire on the basis of unity and central control comaded with the general 
withdrawal of European forces from Asia 
All this occurred within a few years Withm this short period of tune 
the extra-temtonal nghts m China were abohsbed revolt spread through 
South East Asia The French did not succeed m reassertmg tbeir control 
over Indochina Even the Americans had to cope with serious rebelhon 
against the Government they remsUtuled m the Phihppmcs The British 
decided to withdraw from India Ceylon and Burma were pressmg for 
mdependcnce Finally Britain consented to withdraw its troops from 
Egvpt, and this withdrawal entailed the evacuation of Palestine 

The Netherlands could not but revise their plans m the hght of these 
events Under Bntish pressure the Ehitch Government changed its atti- 
tude towards Indonesia In the Netherlands this Bntish policy is often 
misunderstood It is seen as an attempt on the part of Great Bntam to 
secure economic predommance m Indonesia after the Netherlands have 
been dnven out These cnOcs pomt to the fact that apparently Great 
Bntam did not think of evacuating Smgapore But m reahty the Bntish 
attitude reflected the general Bntish expenence m Asia during and after 
the war 

An attempt to reconstruct the Dutch positions on the pre war basis m 
a world m which the old relationships were fallmg apart would have been 
sheer foUy Austraha’s rather unfnendly attitude towards the Nether 
lands difficulties m Indonesia is probably inspired by the same considers 
dons 

After the conference at Chequers on December 27 1945 the Nether 
lands Government consented to revise its poUtical pomt of view An 
Indonesian Commonwealth was to be formed consdtutmg a completely 
autonomous part of the Netherlands kingdom and which would be 
admitted to the orgamzadon of the Umted Nations But Holland sdU 
hoped that an imjjenal government could be instituted no longer as a 
super government, but as a consul tadve bod> m which the separate parts 
of the kmgdom would be represented by the constitutional authondes 
Indonesia itself was to be organized as a federal state As certain parts 
of the archipelago objected to Javanese hegemony large scale regional 
autonomy would be granted moreover this federation would be ruled 
according to stnctl> democratic hnes 
For many months the leaders of the Indonesia Repubhc, although 
pressed by Bntish and American advice to co-operate on this basis re- 
mamed unwillmg to accept this new Dutch outhne In a certam sense 
this delay stren^ened the hands of the Netherlands GovemmenL It 
gradually succeeded m organizmg the eastern part of the archipelago mto 
a political unit which later would be grouped with Java and Sumatra into 
the United States of Indonesia It found ready support for this pohey 
with the inhabitants of East Indonesia and Borneo but on the other 
hand it also suffered a new setback 

At the conference of Mahno in July 1946 two Indonesian states were 
1^ constituted but no agreement was reached on Dutch Indonesian relation 
ship The majonty of the representatives of Borneo and East Indonesia 
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seemed to object to the mamtenance of the Netherlands kingdom as a 
political unit, comprising the Netherlands m Europe Indonesia, and the 
Western Temtones 

As for the relationship to the Western Temtones most Indonesian 
representatives declared to be not interested at all whether they formed 
part of the Netherlands kingdom or not All representatives insisted that 
some connection should be mamtamed between the Netherlands and 
Indonesia, but there was a marked preference for a umon not greater 
than that uniting Great Bntam with one of its Domimons or for a simple 
lastmg treaty of friendship and co-operation 
Influenced bv these pomts of view and by contmued foreign advice 
the Netherlands Government sought to come to terms with the Republic 
of Indonesia which resulted m the agreement of Lmggadjati of Decem- 
ber 15 1946 On the basis of this agreement and of the resolutions of 
Malmo the foUowmg structure was planned for the Dutch Empire 
The four parts of the empire will be completely autonomous in internal 
affairs Indonesia will form a federal union of three or four states each 
of these states m turn will be a federation of small autonomous units 
corresponding to the ethnological and cultural population groups of the 
archipelago the three or four states will be governed along democratic 
Imes but besides the House of Representatives representing the people 
there will be a Senate m which the mam outlandish population groups — 
such as Europeans Chmese Arabs — will find representation an imperial 
conference decide upon the future relationship of the four parts of 
the empire the nght to secede from the empire which was eni^isaged at 
the conference of Malmo and which the Netherlands Government seemed 
willing to grant, was not stipulated by the agreement of Lmggadjati 
In view of the prevailmg sentiment m Indontsia a structure m which 
the West Indian temtones will be included seems to be out of question 
The agreement of Lmggadjati was never executed The mam pomts 
of difference were 

1 The Republic of Indonesia, recognized as a Je facto Government for 
Java and Sumatra, should consent to submit temporanly to Netherlands 
control over the archipelago durmg which the new form of administration 
would be worked out further Instead of hvmg up to its promise it tned 
by all means to secure recognition as a completely sovereign state 

2 In view of the msecunty prevailing m Java and Sumatra the ques 
tion arose whether matters of policy belong to the competence of the 
particular states or of the muon 

3 The Republic declared its willingness to co-operate with the Nether 
lands m the economic and pohticai reconstruction work, but demanded 
such a representation m the councils to be formed for this purpose that it 
newr could be outvoted but might easily outvote the Netherlands 

This resulted m the armed conflict of July 1947 for the first concern 
of the Netherlands Government was to see public safety guaranteed m 
order to s^eguard the rebuildmg of Indonesian economy 
The economical factors are naturally of the greatest importance for the 
rcconstnictimi of the Dutch Empire For the Netherlands m Europe 
Indonesia has gamed a wholly new significance 
Before the last wax Dutch trade was mostly with Germany Bntam and 
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Belgium About 26 per cent of the Dutch imports came from Germany 
not mote than 6 per cent from the East Indies Netherlands exports 
went to Germany for 25 per cent to Bntam for 22 per cent., to the East 
Indies for only 9 per cent This of course shows only the trade move- 
ments It does not mclude the transfer of moneys from the East Indies to 
the Netherlands m the way of payment of dividends or payment for ser 
vices It IS difficult to give an a\eTage tor the > early income thus denved 
from Indonesia. It varied from perhaps a biDion guilders m boom penods 
to nothing or very little m times of depression 

We may sav that before the war Netherlands welfare was not de 
pendent upon the East Indies, but that the mcome from the East provided 
the extra profit which made the Netherlands excel m wealth above most 
European countries 

At present with German trade and industry cnppled, with the trade 
with all foreign countnes bemg hampered b> strict regulations and with 
the Netherlands m dire need of new equipment to reorganize its mdustrv 
the rehabihtation of Indonesia is of greater importance to the Netherlands 
than ever before Before the war capital mvestment m the East Indies 
was estimated at from 4 to 6 biUion guilders Two thuds of this mvest- 
ment was probably Dutch of which one half was m East Indies Govern- 
ment bonds and one-half m economic enterprises 

For the Netherlands it is of pnmarv importance to get Indonesia s 
economy started agam Much of the investments is probably lost, but 
recent reports indicate that much may be retneved however before pro- 
duction can start, order there must be re-estabhsbed and safety guaran- 
teed This also will result m the stabihzation of prices and a more 
adequate distnbutton of food 


CHINESE VIEWS ON JAPAN AND KOREA 
CRITICISM OF USA AND RUSSIA 
By E M Gull 

No subject, durmg most of the second half of the past year was given 
greater prommence m China s leadmg newspaper the Ta Kung Pao than 
the future relations of Chma and Japan Leadmg and contnbuted articles 
followed one another m qmck succession often at great length In 
September and October the future of Korea became a related subject of 
discussion 

The articles on Japan turned mainly upon the approach of negotiations 
for a treaty of peace with her a subsidiary topic bemg the resumption of 
commercial relations The articles show that there is much uneasmess 
amongst readers of the paper as to how the negotiations will aSect Chma 
America is represented as bemg much more pro-Japan than pro-Chma 
the reason given for this bemg that America is anxious to convert Japan 
mto a bulwark against Russia Indeed the paper regards Russo-Amencan 
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nvolry not to say hostility, as the crux of Far Eastern questions Uneasi- 
ness IS also shown to be due to consaousness of China’s present weak- 
ness The paper emphasizes the rapidity of Japan’s recovery compared 
with Chma’s It feels on the other hand that China should be taken 
much more senously than is actually the case Is she not, as a result of 
eight years of successful war one of the Great Powers Does she not, on a 
footing of equality with them, enpj the power of veto? As regards trade 
with Japan the paper thinks that, from Chma’s pomt of view the re 
sumption of commercial relations is premature It fears the effect of 
Japanese manufactures upon China’s nascent mdustry Korea, m the 
paper s view illustrates how Far Eastern prospects arc bemg ruined by 
Russo-Amencan power pohocs 

How far the views expressed can be taken as representmg Chmesc 
opmion as a whole is di£ 6 cult to sav But the Ta Kung-Paa holds m China 
a position comparable with that of The Times and the Memchester 
Guardian m England and is certainly worth attention 

The articles began last June on the somewhat alarmist note that Japan 
had been makin g representations for the return of lost temtory On 
June II the paper said 

‘ That Japan should make bare faced representations about temtory 
shows as everyone can see that she is takmg advantage of Amenca’s 
pohey towards her Amenca’s pohey is to protect the Japanese Empire 
to nurture the strength of Japanese conservatism A glance round 

at the countnes of the Far East shows Japan to be the strongest and the 
most reactionary China is m confusion and so are the dependencies of 
the south western Pacific Japan alone is quietly pursuing the busmess 
of recovery She alone is conserving her stren^h and a powerful and 
vigorous army Amenca some sav is controUmg Japan with a view to 
bemg prepared against another country Judging by Russo American 
mcompatibihties this is certamlv the case There is another aspect of the 
matter however Whether a Japan that had recovered her strength would 
pit herself against Russia is not at the present time a matter for discussion 
What is certain is that m pursuit of l^e ambitioDS she would attack the 
weak countnes of the Far East, and if history is our guide she would 
certainly begm by attacking Chma Accordingly basmg ourselves on 
patnobc considerations we say Amenca’s present pohey — not to mince 
our words — is buiJdmg up a powerful enemy for China It is by the 
same token building up an enemy for all the countnes of the Far East 
This obstinately pro- Japanese Amencan policy is, m our opmion a very 
great mistake and extremely harmful for in the first place America wiD 
lose the goodwill of milhons of people m the Far East while m the 
seomd to let Japan recover her strength to allow her to grow her talons 
agam is certainly to dnve the white man out of East Asia 

“ America is already prepanng a draft treaty of peace with Japan The 
date for a peace confci^oc may not be far off We hope our Government 
will follow a thoroughly independent Imc and be outspoken m regard to 
Japan In makmg long term plans for our country let them not sacrifice 
what 18 big for what is small lose what lies ahead for sometbmg near at 
hand and forget our own mtcrcsts m that of others If wc forget the 
lesson of half a generation’s sufferings at the hands of an aggressive Japan 
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and the bloody sacrifices of more than eight \cars of war, learning nothing 
from all these wammgs this country of China wiU mdeed be done for 
We were Japan's most important opponent we first unfurled the flag of 
nghteousness we fought longest and sufiered most Japan’s reconstruc- 
tion, too concerns us chiefly Japanese questions cannot be played with 
or left for leisurely treatment Yet smce Japan’s defeat we have spoken 
never a word Officially nothmg has been said about MacArthur’s pohcy 
not a syllable China has the nght to speak but says nothin g The vic- 
torious country rates itself below the defeated country We are altogether 
too forbeanng ” 

On July 22 the paper had a “ leader ” upon the draft treaty with Japan 
and the question of the veto Invitations it said had been sent by the 
Amcncans to the Fax Eastern coimtnes to mitiatc discussion ot peace 
with Japan Several had rephed the Chmese Government, according to 
report amongst them If the contents of a peace treaty were not yet open 
to discussion the form of the conference was What was to be Chma’s 
attitude? 

“ We do not understand ” the paper said ‘ why our Government should 
consider it necessary to mamtain secrecy about an important question of 
this kmd Makmg peace with Japan is the last chapter of the ^ar It is 
not only a final settlement of blood-stamed debts but the mauguration of 
a discussion which will determine national fortunes for a hundred years 
for good or lU which will long react upon the country's life and the fate 
of Its people spelhng disaster or prospenty for its sons and grandsons A 
question as important as this ought to be thrown open to the public 
opmion of the whole country for collective consideration so that the best 
may be got out of it without fad As thmgs are nobody knows what 
policy the Government has decided upon and aU we can do is to midate 
tentative discussion and express umnstructed opmion 

“ Amenca’s motives and purpose m mvitmg the ten Far Eastern coun- 
tnes to meet have been frequently set out there is no secret about them 
The chief reason why a draft treaty is not to be the work of four or five 
powers or of the Far Eastern Committee is avoidance of the veto Taking 
warmng from Russia’s frequent use of the veto m connection with peace 
with Germany and the complete lack of success there America bethought 
herself of this new procedure If the Far Eastern countries attend the 
conference which they have been mvited to then m principle they must 
agree with the American proposal for decision by a majority of two thirds 
and abandon the veto 

* As we know control of Japan has been undertaken bj America 
and IS entirely in MacArthur s hands It is clear that Amenca is support- 
mg Japan because she wants to make her part of an anti Russian defence 
system Decision by a two thirds majority makes it necessary for Russia 
if she IS to avoid isolation and disadvantageous treaty clauses to feel con- 
fident of the support of half the countnes represented But she has not 
got that number of supporters, so she has mtimatcd curtly that she wiH 
not take part England is without anxieties for of the eleven Far Eastern 
countnes the Bntish Imperial group mchides five— -Australia, New Zea- 
land Canada India and Great Bntam herself Nobody can upset her 
through a two- thirds majority Yet England s diplomacy is not careless 
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it keeps a firm grasp and aims at getting Burma South Africa, and Paki- 
stan to participate The ImpenaJ [le CanbcrraJ Conference has been 
convened for August specially to go into the question of peace with Japan 
The Phihppincs of course will follow Amenca s lead With Indonesia 
independent Holland is m a weak positron France s circumstances arc 
much hke Holland Neither is sure of mamtainmg its Far Eastern 
colonies and m its own interests neither can put itself into opposition to 
Amenca Of the eleven countnes China is the loneliest and weakest, yet 
she IS most to be benefited or mjured by the peace with Japan 

‘ Whether we speak in terms of her mihtary effort or of the extreme 
importance to her of Japan Chma ranks amongst the leading countnes 
That is the position that the status which victory after eight years of 
blood> war has given us In makmg peace with Japan as m fighting 
her we are a leading country We should have a leader’s courage and 
presence We cannot brmg up the rear or be followers merely The idea 
of this Amencan mvitation is as plain as a pikestaff So we beg to ask 
Is not Japan as important to Chma as to Amenca'’ Has China enough 
supporters to prevent her from bemg overruled? If the answer is uncer 
tam we ought not to be willmg to exchange odds of four or five to one 
for odds of eleven to one Still less should we give up our nght of veto 
depnving ourselves of our weapon of self-defence But if China expresses 
her readiness to take part m the Conference without making any reserva 
tions her right of veto wtU go by the board ” 

Returning to the subject on July 31 the paper recalls all that China 
suffered at Japanese hands and expresses its fear that the Heaven sent 
opportumty of preventing a recurrence of suffermg mav be lost, for dur 
mg the past two years “we have wasted our victory and brought dis- 
credit upon ourselves In foreign affairs we are always weak and submis- 
sive At mtcmational meetings nobody hears a word from Chma 
India speaks out with the authonty of a leader of Asia Australia 

on behalf of the smaBer countnes cnticizes honestly and trenchantiv 
China s pitiable foreign policy is utterly insignificant This year or at 
the beginning of next, a Japanese peace conference will certainly be held 
Preparations are bemg made on all sides Experts have long been making 
mvestigations on behalf of Amenca and are provided with ample material 
England has fixed August 28 for the meeting of an Imperial Conference at 
Canberra, Australia and Canada have both sent high officials to 

Tokyo to mvestigate on the spot and to get mto touch with General Mac 
Arthur But our Government is not known to have made any move 

and is as uncommunicative as an oyster If nobody has been entrusted 
with the work to be done and few mvestigations have been made when 
the conference meets our representatives will be mcffective Accordingly 
we wish to urge upon the Government that they give proper consideration 
to their policy regardmg the Japanese peace conference that they make 
a pubhc declaration of their attitude canvass public opinion widely and 
prepare a draft treaty suitable to the country’s mterests “ 

Similar advice was pressed upon the Government on August 20 It was 
again urged to decide upon a pohey and hold firmly to it Without that 
U would find Itself, when the conference assembled, m a very weak posi- 
tion The Government roust be prepared to make full use of the veto 
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Meanwhile the paper had published ” leaders ” opposing the resump- 
tion of trade with Japan (which was to take place m August) on the 
ground as already stated that Chma s industnalization would be unable 
to stand up to the competition of Japanese manufactures particularly 
cotton goods Eight years of war one article went so far as to say wiH 
have been ivasted — “lost in the continuing domination of Far Eastern 
markets by Japan’s light industry Naturally post war Japan is not as 
strong as she was her chief weakness bemg mabihty to manufacture aero 
planes But she is well able to manufacture all other munitions of 

war Amenca’s poiibcal strategy m the Far East is today adaptmg itself 
to a war strategy She mvanably sacrifices Chma and supports Japan 
To resume trade with Japan is the most effective wav of supporting her ” 
Smo Japanese trade said a subsequent ‘ leader is not really tradmg it 
represents competition for an mdustnal future If it were really trading 
each country would be w illin g to import what it needs from the other 
But what we want to sell she does not buy and what she wants to buy 
we ought not to seU What we want to buy she hasn t got, and what she 
wants to seU we ought not to want ’ 

Korea was brought mto the picture on September 1 Haymg referred 
to the decision of the Alhcs that, after a five year penod of trusteeship 
Korea should be free and mdependent, the paper proceeded to assert that 
the chief difficulty lay m the conflicting pohtical ideas of America and 
Russia In the north (the Russian) sphere it said there were not more 
than 24 parties in the south there were upwards of 500 The latter 
according to Russia were not democratic and should not be allowed to 
participate m the election of a government America on the other hand 
held that they should be The division between North and South Korea 
resultmg from this deadlock was not of Korean making but was due to 
Russo Amencan nvalry The people of the Far East the paper declared 
have suffered enough They n^ rest and are hopmg for peace and qmet 
■“They can’t again be swirled round m the whirlpool of power politics In 
sweepmg away these vexing shadows a beginning might be made bv dear 
mg up this tense Korean situation We hope most earnestly that the con 
Terence [the four Power conference suggested by Mr MarshaU which 
Mr Molotov declined) wUl be a success and that Korea wiU soon be 
established as an mdependent democratic country We are convmced 
that without complete agreement between the four Powers (Russia 
Amenca Bntam and Chma) Far Eastern questions w ill be mcapable of 
solution Smgle and mdependent action umlateral advantages all these 
are the seeds of mevitable disaster and wdl entail dhmitable calamity 
For this reason Russia must on no account be excluded from the 
Japanese peace conference Proper use of this opportumtv requires a 
constant exchange of views between the four Powers ” In October com 
mentmg upon the Russian proposal that both Russia and Amenca should 
withdraw their forces of occupation tire paper struck a similar note 
^The Cairo Conference” it said ‘ declared that withm a reasonable 
period Korea should be a free and mdependent country In February, 
1945 at the conference of Ministers of Foreign Affairs at Moscow the 
■* reasonable penod ’ was stated to be one of five years trusteeship jomtly 
exercised by Amenca and Russia Now the question is how to prepare 
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for tile transition from trusteeship to independence This task centres m 
the establishment of a united democratic provisional govcnunent And 
m proceeding to do this the fur begms to fly ” Why'> asks the paper 
Because it replies both countnes aspire to control the future provisional 
government and thereafter the permanent mdcpendcnt government 
The Korea question is m effect the pobdcal battle-ground for Russo- 
Amencan mutual animosities parrying and struggling for mastery ” 


INDIANS ABROAD 

By William Kirkpatrick 

A JAPANESE doaor fnend^ with whom I once travelled from Shunonoseki 
to Dairen asked me to confirm a behef m professional circles m Japan 
that our Shavians and Fabians and Socialists and Communists were 
usually what British schoolboys would descnbe as ‘ freaks ” — non- 
athlcdc non-game playmg cranks — and that the intellectuals of the Labour 
Party were mostly eekhete ” long haired pasty-faced — or women “That 
IS why ” said mv friend ‘ we want our boys to play baseball and tennis 
and football and all our old men to play golf ” While so far as ordinary 
field games for boys and young men are concerned In dian s have nothmg 
to learn from Japan how to excel m many Enghsh games such as cnckct 
tennis, football and hockey it was certainly an eye opener for the 
Bntiaher who knows India to see how popular golf was m all parts of 
Japan There is not, or used not to be ten years ago one purely 
“ Indian ” golf club m all India and no course or club open to Indians 

Owmg to the contiguity of the U SA baseball and tenms are the most 
generally popular games m Japan and for the same reason golf is 
played bv Japanese who have returned from England and Amenca AH 
the “ returned Japanese ” from Europe or U S A are not students many 
are busmess men and consular and diplomatic officials who have done 
a tour of service abroad who work for five or ten or it may be twenty- 
five years abroad and go back just m the same wav as any British 
or R.A C or consul or diplomat comes “ Home ” to England 

While Japanese were frequently seen playmg golf at many of the 
courses round London Indian golf players m this country arc rare even 
today 

We had no Indian equivalent to the Japanese adult ‘ commumties ” m 
London or New York or Vancouver or Hamburg or Pans or Brazil or 
Shanghai ^ While our eqmvalent BnUsh commumties m aU these places 
carry with them and retam Bntish manners and customs (and clubs) and 
above aU a Bntish spint and atmosphere, the Japanese diplomat or 
naval attache or merchant adventurer or bank clerk or whatnot, while 
retaining a strong nationalist spint, leaves most of his national manners 
and customs at home When m Rome he literally or outwardly did as 
the Romans do and so in London or Pans or Berlm lived entirely in 
Western style A great Japanese national asset is freedom from any 
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social restnctions imposed by caste classification That is mdeed a lesson 
for India I have often told both Hindu and Mus lim friends that India 
will never be a muted national entity until and unless Christianity is 
adopted as the national rehgioa A surprisingly large number of Japanese 
m all walks of life are already ChnsUans When a Japanese arrives to 
live m a foreign Western town untrammelled by caste connections or 
scruples, be is already halfway there because inter aim aU over Japan 
be IS accustimed to — ^and prefers — foreign food Beef and beer and 
bacon and eggs are or used to be freely and frequently consumed by all 
the middle classes While travelling on Japanese railways the popular 
demand is for sandicho (ham sandwiches) instead of the kawab roti and 
Hindu pam pine >vo//a/i— ftunihar communal calls m India 

When m addition nearly every Japanese has his hair cut on an 
** American ’* barber s collapsible chair and is cleansed and shampooed 
by a modem barber wearmg a white (and clean) overall it is easy to 
understand that the preoccupations of a young Japanese who sets out on 
a tour of servite m New York or London are not nearly so disconcerting 
as they must be for the young Indian who has to discover how to hve 
what to wear and what and how to eat 

There were always many more Indian than Japanese students m Eng 
land While m Japan I met only one Japanese who had been at a pub he 
school in England — at Rugbv — and it was only owmg to special circum- 
stances that he had staved m England from the age of ten to twenty-two 
Every one of the Japanese at Oxford and Cambridge were selected men 
of good family and represented quahty more than quantity 

Then there is the business man the consular official the naval and 
mihtary attach^ who went to English-speakmg countnes to work for a 
penod of years and it may be tdl he was old or wealthy enough to retne 
“ at home ” m Nippon as we do at home m England and Scotland It is 
this class as mu^ as any that has promoted and encouraged English 
games and sport m Japan I am not now referring to Judo (Ju Jitsu) or 
wrestlmg or Japanese polo or archery or other * indigenous ” sport but to 
football hockey fives tennis golf and baseball and nfle and clay pigeon 
shootmg 

Had Indians no grievance that our consular and other overseas services 
were not open to them as they were to other citizens of our Domimons? 

Whatever may have been the reason for there bemg no golf clubs 
ordinarily available for Indians to play on m India the remedy is now m 
Indian hands In Japan there are or were pre war several golf chibs 
run entirely by a Japanese comimttec with an exclusively Japanese mem 
bcrship though foreigners which Europeans will now be m India were 
always welcomed as players and m many cases as members A few 
foreigners belonged to the well-known Kamagawa Chib near Tokio the 
captam of which for years has been Baron Dr Takaki who m his day 
played rugger for Bans I emphasize “ rugger ” Why should not and 
why did not Indians play rugger Japanese excel at it 

Might I suggest that the members of the Bntish communities m Cal- 
cutta and Bombay who represent British trade m India, co-operate with 
Indian friends and start golf dubs open to all irrespective of either race, 
caste or communal difference? Tunes are changmg — have changed, 
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indccd—and once a start is made there is no reason why golf courses 
should not be common meetmg-grounds m every town and station 
throughout the length and breadth of India Some of my most pleasant 
days m Japan were foursomes with three Japanese fnends 

A Japanese who was unable to keep an appointment with me one after- 
noon during the week and not wishmg to let me down asked me if his 
wife might take his place — even though he apologized it would only be 
practice as she bad onJj taken up golf six months I found it was 
hterally ‘ practice ” and after we had spent half an hour dnvmg from a 
practice tee — ^long iron shots — half an hour approaching and half an 
hour puttmg my “ opponent ” thanked me and said she hoped m two or 
three months to be able to start gomg round the course as she bad 
hitherto not done once or m fact had done nothing more than practice 
such as we had two hours of that afternoon Incidentally Japanese lady 
golfers wear foreign golf kiL 
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A Survey of Indian History By K M Pamkkar (Bombay f/atjonal 
Information and Publications Ltd ) Rs 7 As 8 

{Reviewed by Dr Percival Spear) 

This IS a fascinating and m some ways a brilliant book The writer 
IS one of those of whom it can be said as President Roosevelt said of 
Mr Churchilh that he has a hundred ideas every day three or four of 
which are sound as well as stnkmg In malcmg his choice of these the 
reader wiU find himself launched on a delightful and exciting task stimu 
lating to the min d and givmg free play to the unagmation Many his 
tonans detail facts rather than wnte Imtory G K Chesterton tried to 
wnte history without facts, Mr Pamkkar uses both facts and theories to 
feed the imagination For this is essentially an imaginative work The 
author a statesman who would have been a scholar of rank had he pos 
sessed the leisure and a philosopher by natural inclination has been 
gripped by a vision of the umty of Indian history His wide reading has 
provided the material which his fertile mmd bas interpreted his active 
imagination cmbeUished and which his other preoccupations have pre- 
vented him from adequately sifting The result is one of the most read- 
able and stimulatmg books on Indian history yet wntteiu The early 
history of India is notonously difficult to make both intelhgiblc and m- 
teresting and Mr Pamkkar has succeeded m bemg both If the story be- 
comes less clear after the Gupta age it is a sign of the difficulty of the 
penod rather than a cnticism of the author With the Muslim advent 
Mr P amkkar recovers control of the vanous threads and weaves colour 
fui patterns with unflagging zeal to the end 
TTie central themes of the author are the autonomy and contmuity of 
Indian culture from the earliest fimes This culture is not predominantly 
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Aryan, for Mr Pamkkar as befits a son of the south is a warm advocate 
of Dravidian contnbution to Indian civilization He sees the relationship 
of the Arvans to the Dravidians as akin to that of the early Greeks to the 
cultivated Mycemeans it was the Aryans who were the barbarians and 
the people they conquered who were civilized The argument has force 
though the rather slender evidence on which he has to rely will hardly 
bear all the weight which it is called upon to carry Indian culture 
developed within India foreign influences stimulated but never replaced 
the mdigenous cultural growth they were either absorbed as m the case 
of the early mvaders or repelled as m the case of the Greeks (Has be 
here considered the fact that Greek techmeal terms are found in Sanskrit 
astrological works ? ) The growth of culture being the key idea of Indian 
history the dynasties which so confuse many histones of India arc seen 
in perspective as either functional to cultural development or factional in 
local pohnes Thus the Mauryas dealt with the Greeks the later Guptas 
With the Sakas and the Huns and the Slave and Tughlak dynasties with 
the Mongols m their destructive penod In relating pohtical events to 
cultural issues Mr Panikkar performs a real service 
It IS perhaps mew table that a book covering so much ground and put- 
ting forward so many challenging ideas should show signs of hasty 
writing The meticulous accuracy of the leisured and professional scholar 
can hardly be expected of the man of affairs There are a good many 
inaccuracies which further revision would correct Sher Shah died in 
1545 not 1553 (p 187) Aurangzeb was not a pnnee m 1694 but an 
Emperor of nearlv forty vears standing (p 194) On the next page be is 
said to have reimposed the jizya tax both m 1674 and m 1680 It was 
actually reimposed m 1679 which was 115 (not 100) years after its remis- 
sion by Akbar as stated m the Akbar Namah Metcalfe was not a Scot 
There is a good deal of exaggerauon as in the statement that trade with 
the Roman Empire m the first century AJ5 reached “enormous pro- 
portions’ (p 76) the wntmg up of South Indian kingdoms of which 
in fact very httle is known and the praise of the mediaeval Rajputs 
whose distinguishing political charactensbc was their inability to com 
bme There are omissions creatmg wrong impressions like the failure to 
mention the effort to check Nadir Shah at Kamal m 1739 (p 235) There 
are also a number of confusions On p 238 the statement that the effect 
of the battle of Pampat m 1761 has been greatly over rated is followed 
by a number of reasons for consida^mg it important What the author 
means is that importance of the battle is different from though no less 
than that generally ascribed to n Confusion also occurs on such matters 
as the date of Kalidasa and Manu where the author takes an unorthodox 
view without clearly explaining why And there are a number of rather 
hasty judgments Mr Panikkar finds it easy to bebeve not only that St 
Thomas might have come to South India in the first century but that he 
actually amved he is hard on Firoz Shah a man with a good cultural 
record and is unusually severe on Oive (p 266) who can at least claim 
to have ended his Indian career as poacher turned gamekeeper 
The great ment of the book is the lummous ideas which are thrown 
out One of diesc that of the cultural r61e of the great dynasties 
has already been mentioned Another is his evaluation of the significance 
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of the Bhakti movements of India, both m their activist and qmedst 
branches A third is his assignment to the Moghuls of the r61e of the 
first pohtical as distinct from communal rulers of India and consequoit 
ascription to them of the parenthood of the Indian national state (p 1861 
The ‘ Kmg by profession ” was somethmg new and vital m Indian history 
The importance attached to Burke, Sir W Jones and Macaulay is also 
revealing Chapter XXI on The Great Recovery is a bnUiant essay m 
rc-mterpretation of the recent pasL 

Mr Pamkkar’s book is essentially an essay m re mterpretation It 
marks a significant stage m the movement now in progress which finds 
the clue to the meanmg of Indian history m the study of culture rather 
than of pohtics Power changes and dissolves but the Hindu bodv re 
mams and develops British scholars are mcreasmgly appreciating the 
cultural aspect of Indian history novt an Indian scholar returns the com- 
pliment with generous appreciation of the British contnbuUon to this 
unending movemenL 


Aden to the Hadhramaut By D van der Meulen (John Murray ) 
18s net 

(Revievi^ed by Kenneth Williams) 

Colonel van der Meulen s qualifications for travel m Southern Arabia — 
and this book desenbes a considerable trek from Aden to the eastern 
areas of the Protectorate — were abundant He had already visited the 
Hadhramaut be had represented the Netherlands m another part of 
Arabia and he knew at first hand what Hadhramis had accomplished in 
Java These were notable assets but equally valuable were his patience 
his understanding of Arab mentahty and above aU, his fairness of ap 
proach and appreciaUon This book is indeed a model of its land It 
has a nice mixture of objectivity and subjectivity The author has a ready 
and eager eye for historical or natural matters and he also has the strength 
of his convictions as instanced bv his bluntly differing from such an 
authonty as Mr StJohn Piidby on the merits of the peace established bv 
the British — “ Ingram’s peace — m the Hadhramaut 
From so observant a cntic praise for the Bntisb m the Hadhramaut is 
indeed largely to be esteemed nor will those who know the country be 
one whit bchmd him in his praise of Hadhramis who havmg seen the 
evils of the old, warrmg wavs are resolved to put their country on the 
right (which is not necessarily the Western) road to progress 
To the architectural beauty of the Hadhramaut the Colonel was keenly 
sensitive, and he deplores any tendency to depart from the traditions of 
the land m this respecL On this subject he has some stimulating passages 
emphasizing the hereditary if “ unscientific ” skill of Hadhrami architects 
and castigating mercdesslv any examples of degeneration tesidtmg from 
attempts to mutate foreign fashions That Colonel van der Meulen has at 
heart the true mtcrests of the Hadhramaut is very evident He met, and 
desenbes several eminent and enhghtened Haxlhramis who have been 
encountered m other fairly recent books on Southern Arabia He beheves 
that with imgation and of course, a contmuance of settled conditions the 
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Hadhramaut could regain a large measure of its former prosperity — 
iertility mdeed such as it had m Sabean tunes 

Most readers, however may be kss mterested m the author’s opinions 
than m his plain honest narrative of a remarkable journey a narrative 
decked out with numerous and good photographs but unfortunately 
lackmg (owmg to the present difficulties of production) an adequate map 
Colonel van der Mculen traversed some ground practically unknown to 
Europeans But be takes no feathers to himself on that accounL All is 
told graphically but without adornment. His tale preserves its impetus 
or to be more accurate so strong are the author’s powers of reserve that 
It works up to a climax for his last chapters are among his most mterest- 
mg and memorable Without doubt tins work will be placed high among 
the select shelves of Arabian travel 


The \iev^s expressed in these pages must be taken as those of the 
individual contributors The Asiatic Review does not hold itself 
responsible for them 
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the promotion of the pubhc interest and welfare of the inhabitants of 
India generally ’ This object was steadfastly pursued durmg the ensuing 
eigbty-one years The mdependence of India and Pakistan attained in 
1947 while modifying the onginal conception has increased the need 
for strengthening the bonds of friendship and the importance of mutual 
understanding between the people of Bntam and the inhabitants of the 
coun fries formerly i.ompnsing the India Empire — namely India Paki- 
stan, the States and Burma The Assoaafron therefore looks forward 
to the continuance of its work with the assistance of all those who are 
interested m the welfare and progress of these countries by the methods 
which have proved so helpful in the past, namdv 

(11 By teaures on cunent questions affecting those countries and 
the publication of the same 

(2) By providmg opportunities for the tree discussion of nn 
portant questions affeedng India Pakistan the States and Burma 

(3) Bv promoung fnendlv contact between the peoples of these 
countries and of Bntam through the medium of soaal and otber 
gatberuigs 

(4) Generally by the promulgation of reliable mfonnatiDn regard 
ing the countries named 

The Association is essentially non-official m character and has no con 
nection with any pohtical party It seeks to provide an open platform 
for the consideration of current problems relating to India, Pakistan the 
States and Burma It welcomes as members all those who are mter«ted 
m their welfare and progress 

Papers are read and discussed throu^out the year, except m the 
months of August and September Members are entitled to mvite fn^ds 
to these meetings 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST 1NDI\ 
ASSOCIATION 


INDIA AND PAKISTAN THE ECONOMIC 
EFFECTS OF PARTITION 

By Sip \rthlf Wauoh KCit csr 

Since I received the honour of being invited to address vou \ have had 
time to refleet on vanous good reasons against doing so I left India 
some eight months ago dunng which time events have proceeded at a 
speed hitherto unknown Again up to its hnal hour the AU India Civil 
Service remained an undermanned overworked bod> and as alwavs it is 
the onlooker who sees most of the game More important in Sir Ar^,hi- 
bald Rowlands and others we have distinguished members who have re- 
centl> seen with their own eyes what the first fruits of partition are and 
who have a clearer view of the shape of things to tome than 1 can claim 
Mv excuse for being here must be the persuasive charm of our esteemed 
fnend Sir Frank Brown and he must share responsibihty for m> remarks 
Nevertheless there are two fundamental cconormc facts which nothing 
short of a miracle is likelv to alter Obvious though thev may be it is 
necessarj' I think to restate them as the unavoidable background to 
economic policy m the two Dommions The first fact is that the sub- 
conhnent is overwhelminglv agncultural m character the second that she 
IS not far Iioni the brink of starvation 

Thf Countryside 

Let ms. lecall that nearly nine tenths of the people live in the 700 000 
villages which dot the landscape from end to end Agnculture is the 
direct occupation of three fourths of them Poverty is extreme bv any 
Western standards Life is very much a question of consummg the equiva 
lent of what you grow with onlv the most slender of margins to purchase 
the other necessities of life^ — clothing oil and salt The vield of the mam 
food crops — wheat nee and so on — averages onlv one third of a ton per 
acre or with imgation one-half a ton compared with Japan s pre-war 
VOL XLIV H 
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vield ot o\er one ton There is little truly cultivable waste left except in 
established grazing grounds or in some of the forests And it is vital to 
Lonserve even to extend the forests if the mightv nvers of the Himaldvas 
and the central plateau are to be harnessed for irrigation and power 
With a population which has nsen from 100 to 400 millions m a century 
md which is still nsmg by some 5 millions a vear the hunger question 
grows more and more acute At the meagre 6gurc of 8 to 12 ounces of 
gram per head a day this additional population would require an addi 
tional 400 000 to 600 000 tons ever)’ year progressively The sub con 
tment was already importing a million tons of wheat a vear before the 
war and in October last India s Food Minister estimated his present 
need of imports at over 2 milhon tons To those of us who m 1943 saw 
villagers streaming into Calcutta otten to die on the pavements or as they 
stood in the food queues the Bengal famine came as the first clear warning 
that the country can no longer support the burden of an ever growing 
population The gaunt visitor who used to come only tor brief visits when 
the monsoon failed has [at last] taken up his position on the doorstep 
How was this fundament tl problem being tackled on the eve of parti 
tion' Bncfiy the Central Government and the Provincial GovemmenLs 
came 1 think to realize as never before the imperative need of growing 
more food per acn And so onginated great new irrigation and power 
produang schemes such as the Damodar \ alley proiecl tur Bengal and 
Bihar the Mahanadi scheme for Onssa the Sarda and Garhwal schemes 
tor the United Provinces the Bhakra Dam and a new Himalavan head- 
vorks for the Punjab a second barrage on the Indus tor Sind The first of 
several fertilizer si,hcmca onginated bv the old Central Government the 
erection of a fertilizer factor, in Bihar is in hand It is, designed to produce 
150 000 tons of ammonium sulphate a year a quantity sufficient for over 
million acres and propeHy used capable of producing an extra milhon 
tons of Food It was scheduled to be m production bv the end of this 
year These schemes transcend provincial and State boundaries In this 
fertilizer taclorv the major Provinces are shareholders to be supplied im 
partiaJJv according to their investment and their indents 

But it will take time to manufacture ship and assemble the equipment 
for these projects Nature may not wait for Man s attempts to meet the 
situation Last October India s Food Minister stated that the Dominions 
held only fourteen days stock of food {except tor one Province) About 
the same time Pakistan s Food Minister said that owing to floods in East 
Bengal and the Punjab troubles Pakistan would have no immednte sur- 
plus for export Viewed against this background of internal shortage 
and world scarcity the continuance of stnfe between the two Dominions 
IS an appalling tragedy 

THb Industrial BArKCROUNo 

I have said a good deal about the agricultural background because of 
Its intnnsic importance But it is true that the sub continent is poorly in 
dustnahzed for its size and people She has exported to the manufactur 
mg countnes large quantities of raw materials of industry manganese 
ore bauxite mica wool to the Western hemisphere raw jute to Britain 
and the U S A groundnut ml and pig iron to Britain steel scrap to 
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Japan raw cotton to Chjna Ot the major industries onl> the textile 
coaJ and steel mdustnes have so develop^ as to meet the bulk of the 
countrv s needs The policy of trying to convert a much larger share of 
the countrv s raw materials into goods within the country itself is very 
understandable Think of the manpower available and of the contrast 
between India s '^0 million tons of coal a year and Britam s 200 million 
tons between India s 1 mdhon tons of steel and Bnlam s 14 million tons 
Moreover the sub contment s leaders have realized the need for a strong 
engineering industry in the mterests of defence 
Another lesson learned in the war is the need tor dispersal when estab 
iishing new industrial umts The existing steel works lie on the borders 
of Bengal and Bihar on the principal fields of coal iron ore and lime 
Slone Seventy five per cent of all the existing cnginecnng capatitv is 
concentrated m \\est Bengal and Bihar And although the Central 
Government had adopted a policy ot dispersing the ordnance fac 
tones even before the war the long haul from the coalfields and the 
steel works to the northern western and southern regions gives the rail 
wavs a task to which they are hardly equal 
There you have \ major trouble for the tvvo Dommions The railways 
are not in a state to move all that needs to be moved tor day to dav re 
qunements lo take one item of w hich we m Bnlam hear every day coal 
India s coal production reached its peak figure of 30 million tons in 1^46 
In 1^47 It was heading for 32 million tons But pithead stocks usuallv 
very low m December — sa\ 250 IHIU tons- — are reported at over 1 milhon 
Ions Coal production has therefore to be restricted for lack of room to 
stock and because the railways cannot turn the wagons round quickly 

Labour Unrjcst 

A second major trouble is labour unrc'.t The workman is oppressed 
hv msecunb bad housing scarcity nsing pn^es For example Cavvn 
pore the industrial centre ot the United Provinces has a population 
which rose m the war to about 700000 But it has bousing for 250 00t> 
onlv The conditions can be imagined As to scarcii it was estimated 
in l‘*43 that the cultivator need only eat one extra ounce a dav for the 
towns to starve No wonder that labour is an easy prev to agitators who 
promise an earlv millennium through revolution strikes sabotage and 
the like The trade union movement has still to find a solid basis 
In mentioning such adverse factors I do not wish to be thought dis- 
couraging Only It would be wTong to ignore structural weaknesses 
which have to be remedied There are welcome signs m both Dominions 
that leaders in Government and in. mdustry are anxious to get away from 
paper targetry of which there has been rather a lot in the last few 
years and to gel down to brass tacks 

Economic Effects of Partition 

J turn now to the more dangerous task of attempting to estimate the 
economic effects of partition 

Let us take the Dominion of India first In the vital field of food sup 
phes she is deficit At present she cannot pay for her imports of food 
and essential goods except by starving her people of such things as cloth 
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and food oili or bv luniUng her targets of industnul expansion through 
the export of the raw matenalt. of industry Of her requirements of food 
imports— 2 to 4 milhon tons a >ear^ — the greater part must come from 
overseas if obtamabJe Her bargaining position is iseakened bv an 
actual declme in the output of cotton textiles as compared with pre war 
output and b> the failure of steel, cement and other basic production to 
I each even the lex els required tor renewals and rehabihtation 

The case of the cotton textile industry is illuminating for in its rise 
and growth \ou have one of the mam achievements ot India s nationals 
in 3 a the output of cotton piece goods was roundlv and including 
band loom or cottage ’ production 6 000 million vards m 144'i 46 
6 200 million vards but m 1446-47 it fell to 5 400 million vards The 
pre war distnbution ot cloth per head was ncarlv 16 vards the minimum 
that India s leaders judge necessary is 18 to 21 yards today s distribution 
with exports reduced to the lowest hgurc m manv vears of peace is 
about vards per head 

Now the Dominion of India possesses nearly all the nulls but produces 
onlv two thirds of all the raw cotton Substantial quantities of superior 
East Afncan cotton as well as Pakistan s cotton hive to be imported 
vearh So India has to pay bv exports tor cotton and gram from Paki 
Stan and from overseas if her nulls arc to get their raw material She 
cannot afford to restore to cotton the acreage she had to surrender to food 
grow in. More null produLiion is the onJv cure A.nd jt is highly -sig 
nificant that recentlv the Dominion Government decided to restore in the 
mills the nine hour shift which was abolished m August 1446 under 
labour pressure A s<i,t.ond point of significance in that decision is that 
the hope of increasing production by msiallmg a third slutt in addition 
to the usual two shifts his been abandoned there is no housing for a 
third shift 


India s Requirements and Resources 
Besides food the Domimon requires imports of petroleum of 
machmerv for renewals and for imgation and power •■chemes and for 
the tools to make the tools if her industry is to expand What can 
she offer m exchange'^ She has ceased to export coal pig iron scrap 
groundnut oil She still exports manganese ore mica hessians tea in 
fenor raw and waste cotton and some 360 milium vards of cotton tex- 
tiles These cannot cover her essential imports 
In November last Mr Bhabha India s Minister of Commerce esti- 
mated India s deficit on the import/export position at 1150 to £165 mil 
lion per annum He reckoned that releases from the sterling balances 
and rigorous restnctions on non essential imports might reduce the gap to 
£75 million He suggested that India should fill this cap by exporting 
more of shellac and ib producb coir luxury goods and toys and cheap 
goods to markeb formerly supplied by Japan The emphasis is on the last- 
mentioned category for the products of hand craftsmanship can hardly 
make a substantial financial contribution And the mass produchon of 
cheap goods to capture a market which is already passing elsewhere, re- 
quires that essential internal demands be met wages stabilized and pro- 
duction brought to a level exceeding anything reached dunng the war 
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But the resources of the Dominion are very subsitantial She produces 
^0 per cent, of the sub coniment s coal Q2 per cent of its iron and steel 
The coal and mineral reserves are great It is true that the hfe of the 
known reserves of metallurgical coal is limited — sixty five years is the 
estimate — but the Dominion has most of the best sites for the develop 
ment ot hvdro-electnc pov.er aluminium and cement Tn Travancore 
State she has uranium and all it may stand for Today notwithsland 
ing marked rises in costs and prices her coal and steel arc probably the 
cheapest m the world She could I think draw sufficient revenue from 
these and other products and resources to obtain much of her essential 
imports For capital investment there is a lot of purchasing power seek- 
ing an outlet and m an enterprising wav For example a group ot leading 
cotton textile industriahsts last vear entered into partnership with leading 
British manufacturers for the manufacture of textile machincn m India 
A considerable sum is mvolved both for the Indian and the British par 
ticipants and those cnncenied have entrusted the working out of the 
project to T trusted British officer of the old regime 

Indian Blixei Estimates 

In these circumstances great interest attaches to the Railway and General 
Budgets presented last month for the hrst seven and a half months of 
the Dominions existence A deficit on railway working is to be made 
good by substantially increased charges for carrving coal and steel and by 
increases in passenger and merchandise rates An expected deficit of some 
tlSt million on the G^.neral Budget is to be filled pirtially by a much en 
hanced duly on exported doth and varn The Finance Minister hinted at 
the possibility of reviewing the levels ot dirv^cl taxation adopted last Apnl 
which have been attacked persistently is destroying mdustnal incentive 
And since he spoke the value of stocks and shares has generally re- 
covered up to and in some cases bevond the levels at which thev stood on 
(he eve of partition 

Naturallv increases however small in the cost i F basic materials do 
not help to check infiation or to stabihze wages and dearness allowances 
An export duty policy can have boomerang results and docs not help 
to capture the cheap goods export market though doubtless it will be 
used with great discretion But it is when we look at the distnbution of 
expenditure that the full burden of the present troubles becomes apparent 
OF an estimated outlay of £1 10 railhon 169 million or 47 per cent are 
for the armed forces £16 million is outlay on refugees and another 
£16 million is tor subsidizing food imports Tlie Dominion Government 
intends to honour its promise of assistance to the Provinces m health 
housing and development schemes But as the Finance Minister says 
priorities will have to be redrawn More recently Pandit Nehru mdi 
Gated that hydro clectnc schemes designed to raise food output must 
come first and among these projects likelv to yield the earhest and 
greatest results such as the Damodar Valley scheme When we consider 
the outlay urgently required for mdustnal housmg to replace some of the 
dismal bustees and chaw Is in the big cities and for the conquest of malaria 
and of Its effects on production and happiness to mention nothmg else we 
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have some measure of what could have been started now, were it not that 
some £50 milhon of expenditure in this Budget has to be devoted to the 
avoidance of fratnadal stnfe and to its consequences In varying degrees 
similar consideraUons hold good for the constituent members the Pro 
vmoes, particiilarlj if the ideal of prohibition, with its loss of excise 
revenue is pursued 


Controls 

It IS at least partl> a growing sense of the magmtude of the finance 
necessary for the Dominion’s development plans which accounts for re 
visions of policy and for some unoertamtv m respect of controls 
nationalization, foreign assistance and labour 

The Commodity Pnccs Board established last May had only a short 
life Evidently unport and export control must remam to safeguard 
essenual supphes for the community Control over the production and 
distnbndon of coal and steel continues After much debate it has been 
decided to continue doth control for the time bemg and it remams to be 
seen whether the latest cloth production scheme will give the consumer 
reasonable guantmes of the kinds of cloth he wants Recently there 
have been experiments m focxl control Sugar was decontrolled over two 
months ago and pnees shot up markedly At the same tune salt was 
brought under control again As to food grains the Pro vmoes have been 
mvited to reduce the scope of rationing and to finance their own food pro- 
curement and distnbution the Centre subsidizing food imports and seek- 
ing to build up a reserve of ^ la I miilion tons against emergenciK 
The Fmance Munster 1 think faced the facts of the mteraational ex 
change situation with realism and courage m his Budget speech And 
very naturally he desires to see the Dominion s resources of foreign ex- 
change spent on capital equipment rather than on imports of food 
Natural too is the caution displayed in framing a defimte policy in 
respect of nationalization and foreign assistance The recent mdustnal 
conference had no difficultv in urgmg the import of basic materials such 
as steel and the recruitment of overseas technical assistance as a short 
term policy Very recently Mr Godgil India’s MioistCT for Power and 
Fuel strong! V emphasized tbe need of capital and other assistance from 
overseas for India s vast development undertakings But the mam 
economic concern for the Dominion in the near future must be the atti 
tude of labour Pandit Nehru whose sympathy for tbe poor man is be 
vond quesUon recenUy attnbuted much of the fall m production to the 
workers suspicion of the employer His plea for a three year truce in 
industrial relations and for abandonment of a token strike in Bombay 
were ignored A later attempt to stage a similar strike in Calcutta how 
ever was a failure and the Deputy Pnme Minister Sardar Patel spoke 
strongly to a great Calcutta meeting on the need for disciphne and for 
putting production first It is of the utmost importance that labour 
should trust its own elected Government It may be that one method of 
securmg that result is the establishment of public corporations for tbe 
production of coal of new steel works of hydro electnc and public 
utihtv undertakings and of other activities essential to the life of tbe 
community But, as so often it is one thmg to set up a body to produce 
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and distnbute goods for the service of the public and quite another to 
ensure that the machinery works smoothly 

Pakistan Prospects 

To come to Pakistan, of which I speak with more than the usual 
trepidation at hrst sight Pakistan looks like an economic impossibihty 
You have West Pakistan, with some 30 milhon population m the north 
west the West Punjab as the core together with Sind a slightly deficit 
Provmce and the very deficit areas of the North West Frontier IYo\nnce 
and Baluchistan One thousand miles awav hes East Pakistan with its 
40 miJhons of people consistmg of East Bengal Sythet, and the Cbitta 
gong Hill tracts a deficit area Pakistan possesses perhaps 10 to 20 
per cent of the sister Domimons monetary wealth Industrially she is 
weak The coal to be found m North Vvest India ts inferior readily 
c»mbusUble or with high ash content Her chief minerals are gypsum 
(a cement and fertilizer base) salt chromite and some remotely situated 
sulphur Most of the best sites for hydro electric energy he outside hei 
borders So far there is little organized mill production Unless she is 
to look overseas for her requirements of coal and steel she is dependent 
on the sister Domimon tor both and the long lead from the coal and 
uon fields makes delivenes frequently erratic and unsatisfactory 

As a result of the recent troubles she has the problem of resettling 
some five milhon refugees as against India s four milhon There has 
been a substantial flight of capital along with its owners We have had 
an mdication of what India’s armed forces and refugees are costing her 
We do not know Pakistan s outlay or budget but on a short term view 
the mroad on her immediate resources coupled with a dehcit on railwav 
workmg must be considerable 

On a long term view however and given poLtical stabihtv Pakistan 
has elements of strength which her larger neighbour lacks Normally she 
can feed herself and have a surplus of perhaps half a milhon tons There 
IS less pressure on the soil m the West Punjab where 80 per cent of the 
cultivators are peasant proprietors with larger holdings and more lightly 
assessed than is the case m India Consider too the character of that 
peasantry its vigour and manhness West Pakistan produces one third 
of the sub conunent’s raw cotton good cotton at that East Pakistan 
produces three fourths of the sub-continent’s jute or the bulk of the 
world s supply Pakistan has oil in the north west, at Attock and near bv 
in Jova Inair sucoessfuUv prospected m 1944 There may well be further 
oil m this area in Baluchistan Smd and the north-east Part of her 
railway system already runs on fuel oil and Karachi is the natural port 
for shipments from the Persian Gulf Karachi is also the natural airport 
junction between East and West Pakistan’s Commerce Minister has an 
nounced the mtention to develop Chittagong into a port handJmg two 
million tons of shippmg Quite apart from planumg circumstances may 
force the development of Chittagong as a seaport if silting in the Hooglt 
should dimmish the importance of Calcutta as it may 

From Its exportable surplus of jute grain and cotton needed by the 
sister Etominion, and of the wool leather and hides demanded by the 
West Pakistan should have a favourable trade balance as her Industries 
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Minis ter recentlv emphasized He outlined at the same time Pakistan’s 
development plans mdudmg a ten year target for the establishment of 
jUte mills a five year target for te^e mills, and immediate mvestiga- 
non of hydro-clectnc power sites in the Himalayas of West Pakistan and 
the Chittagong Hill tracts 

Not only ideologically but in practice there is and should be less cause 
for social discontents than m India So far organised mdustrv is m its 
jnfanci and there are few nch men 

Capital Equipment 

It IS mlKrent m Pakistan’s position that she should look abroad for 
capital equipment and assistance to start her industries While her In- 
dustries Munster recently indicated to an industnes conference that the 
Dominion would probably nationalize ” hjdro-electnc projects m addi 
non to the railways and pKirts there would appear to be a large field left 
open to pnvate enterprise — for example m shipping and shipbuildmg 
A well known Bntish firm has (it is stated) entered mto a £4 000 000 
contract to build shipyards m Karachi to turn out ships of ten to fifteen 
thousand tonnage The project has the approval of the Pakistan Govern- 
ment, and is said to be financed bv Hyderabad The past few months 
have provided considerable other evidence of eagerness to press on both 
long-term and short term projects with overseas help 

But Pakistan needs time to stand on her own feet and her immediate 
requirements of resources are pressing She can certainly no more afford 
a continuance of fratncidal stnfe than can India Last month with 
agreement reached on Pakistan s share of the pre partition surplus and of 
military stores and on arms production and on the payment of her share 
of the uncovered pubhc debt it looked as if economic peace and freedom 
for reconstruction were in sight, even though the vexed questions of 
Customs revenue and of Pakistan’s export duty on raw jute over her land 
frontiers were left for future settlement Since then the clouds of pohtical 
and communal passion and mistrust have again darkened the sky 

Interde pendence 

Partition, with consent on both sides solemnly given is an accom- 
plished fact and these remarks have of necessity been speculations about 
the economic future of two self govemmg Doramions But it would be 
harmfuL I submit to dwell on the possibility of the two Dommions 
leadmg virtually separate hyes In a world struggling with inflation and 
shortages it is clearly uneconomic for either Domimon to look overseas 
for what she can get or used to get from her sister Su- Alfred 
Watson said a few months ago the smews of the mdustnal life of India 
cannot be wrenched asunder without bnngmg paralysis ” More recently 
the Economist said that “ the financial and economic partihon of what 
hitherto has been an mtegral unit must tend to impoverish each part”" 
One may respectfully plead that this need not neoessanly be so Given 
peace the nse of mdustnes m Pakistan and the expansion of industries 
in India can stimulate greatly production, demands and supphes as 
from one Domimon to the other and as between overseas coimtnes and 
both Domimons 
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In withdrawing from the sub continent, our country has had to rehn 
quish Its achievement and ideah of a United India But she has left 
behind a greater legacy a behef m individual hberty and m democracy 
which both Mr Jumah and Pandit Nehru have recently affirmed as their 
own faith Twice in our lifetime the hopes of the freedom lovmg peoples 
have been m great danger The totalitarian shadow still broods over 
Eastern Europe and up to the confines of the sub-contment I am sure 
that any Bnton who cherishes the ideas for which our Commonwealth 
stands must fervently wish that the Dormmon’s leaders wiU overcome the 
passions and the scarcities which at the moment menace the future and 
must hope to see free democracy flourish and grow m the country where 
we held trusteeship for so long But there is little time for putting the 
house m order betore economic distress deepens over the land And 
there IS a two-handed engme at the door 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A JOINT meeting of the Association and the Overseas League was held 
at Overseas House St, James s S W 1 on Wednesday January 21 1948 
with the President of the Association the Earl of Scarbrough g c s i 
G c i,E m the chair 

The PREfaiDENT said that Sir Walter Monckton, who had promised to 
preside had been unable to do so owmg to an important legal engage 
ment He would be missed at that meeting because of his deep interest 
m the questions to be discussed and because be had been m India verv 
recently and was m dose touch with what had been gomg on 

It was a great pleasure to mtroduce Sir Arthur Waugh who was ex 
tremely well qualified to speak on the economic effects of partition In 
the later years of his service in India be was both Secretary and Member 
for the Supply Department and he had only given up these duties some 
few months previouslv 

Sir Arthur Waugh then read his paper 

The Chairman said that Sir Arthur Waugh had stressed at the end of 
his address the vital importance of the mterdependenoe of the two new 
Domimons and it must be hoped that that sense of interdependence 
would revive and grow One could have }ust a httle confidence that the 
improvement in relahons which had been noticed m the past few days 
might be strengthened and might lead to firm friendship without which 
the economic future of both Domimons was bound to be extremely diffi- 
cult Sir Arthur also stressed the great importance to both Dommions 
particularly to the Dominion of India of the food question He recaJIod 
an address to the East India Association by Sir John Woodhead shortly 
after he had returned from the inquiry into the famine m Bengal and the 
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lesson which he hdd brought out that the famine was not just an un 
lucky chance it was something which might happen over and over agam 
whenever something went a little wrong because there was not enough 
food grown m India to meet the needs of the rapidlv mcreasing popula 
tion Sir Arthur W augh m pomtmg to the vital importance of the food 
problem had once again emphasized what he believed to be the most vital 
economic problem m India 

One other point he would like to touch on Sir Arthur stressed the 
importance particular!) for the Do mini on of India of a contented labour 
population if her mdustnal progress was to be as great as her leaders 
desired Once agam he felt that this was a matter of great importance 
to the future of the Dominion of India He remembered a good deal 
of labour trouble in Bombay It had been noticeable that m the city of 
Bombav amongst the large null population the Congress ideology had not 
taken hold whereas m another part of the Provmce in the great mdl 
population of Ahmedabad the Congress ideology had taken a strong hold 
and there the Congress could control the mill labour He understood 
that there had not been any great change amongst the mill population m 
that regard m Bomba> City and the more extreme elements were able to 
take charge from time to time 

He had hstened to Sir Arthur Waugh s address with the greatest m 
terest because those who retamed their mterest m India were always 
wondenng what was gomg to be the future before the new Dommions 
His analvsis of the economic problems before both India and Pakistan 
had been extreme!) interesting and ver) helpful to them all 

Sir Macjrkf Hallett said that he left India over two )ears ago and 
he felt that compared with Sir Arthur Waugh he was almost prehistoric 
or at any rate that he belonged to the Victorian or to the impenalistic 
age but there were two or three fundamental facts which had not 
changed and would not change except after generations or centunes or 
even longer Onejwas the fact that India was an agricultural country and 
another was that its population was growing at a tremendous pace At a 
meeting of the Associadon which he attended not long ago the lecturer 
commented that durmg his speech w^hich lasted for half an hour 1 500 
babies were born m India He had often quoted that remark because it 
brought home quite bluntly the fact that the population was mcreasmg at 
an extraordinarily rapid pace 

Sir Arthur Waugh apart from being Supply Member and Secretary 
of the Supply Department, knew a good deal about life in an Indian 
distnct and he recognized that it was absolutely essential to increase the 
country s food suppl) One of bis own advisers in the United Provmces 
had pomted out three or four years ago that practically the whole of the 
sterling balance or rather more than the sterimg balance of India would 
be expended m one year if imports of food grams were such that the 
people of India had a really adequate diet It was important to realize 
that if the villagers, the culuvators ate one or two ounces more every 
dav — and that was not very much to add to their diet — ^it meant that the 
landless labourers and the town -dwellers would go entirely without food 
It was realized three or four years ago m the Umted Provinces that there 
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was ahead of India the risk of a tembk famine far worse than any that 
had occurred m the past It was also recognized that there was vay 
little new land left which could be brought under the plough and that 
the real remedy was m an improvement of cultivation by an intensifica- 
tion of cultivation extending existu^ sources of imgation, canals tube 
wells etc and introducing fertilisers and other means There was one 
area m the United Provinces which seemed to be an area which could be 
brought under the plough but the difficulty was that it was such a hotbed 
of malaria that no one could live there The use of D D T might have 
improved the situation but otherwise it would have been necessary to 
introduce an enormous drainage scheme as large as that which Musso 
hni mtroduced into the Pontmc Marshes This showed the difficulties 
facing the question of feeding the mcreased population. Imgation 
schemes were extremely urgent, and the regrettable pomt was that owing 
to the shortages of producUon m all countries of the world they might 
have to wait for some tune before the necessary equipment could be ob 
tamed for the hydro electnc works 

There were other matters which the Governments would have to tackle 
m regard to the development of agnculture In the Provinces which he 
knew best they were talkmg of the abohtion of the land holders and the 
zamindars He trusted that would go through smoothly and without any 
trouble in the rural areas If it caused trouble in the rural areas it meant 
that there would be still further diminution of the supply of food Havmg 
got over that, they would have to tackle problems such as the consobda- 
tion of holdings or the development ot some form of co-operative farm 
ing but one could hope and trust that they would tackle the problems 
connected with the development of agnculture successfully 

As to mdustnes he did not know many mdustnai centres He knew 
a certam amount about the coalfields and he was glad to hear that the 
stock of coal was fairly satisfactory Ehirmg the war there was a great 
deal of trouble over recruitmg sufficient men to man the mines and from 
a recent notice in the Statesman it seemed that they wanted considerably 
more labour m the coalfields as one step to attract more workers they 
had instituted a provident fund a sort of system of old age pensions for 
the colliery workers He trusted that it woi^d be possible to get sufficient 
labour in that area 

But It was not only a question of labour He remembered once going 
down a mme before the war and talking to a coffiery manager who told 
him that in spite of the fact that labour was plentiful the rmnes could 
never really be satisfactorily worked unless they had the most up- to date 
machmery for workmg them India would have to look to the Western 
countries to supply that need 

One great difficulty seemed to be the danger of labour becoming dis 
contented He heard from a friend not long ago who referred to the 
danger of nsmg pnees causing trouble among labour and reference was 
also made by a Mmister m a recent speech to the possibihty of labour 
troubles and to the outbreak of unnecessary strikes not because they had 
any real grievances but they were stirred up bv then own so called 
leaders He had hoped that the war time “ Bevm boys,” the young Indians 
sent to this country to learn how to use machmery and to gam techmeal 
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knowledge would aliO learn a good deal about Bntish trade unions, and 
would adopt the prmaples and ideals which were held by trade unionists 
ID this country so that when they took their places as leaders of their 
fellow-countrymen they would do so in a responsible fashion One com 
plamt made by an Indian Munster was that although some concessions 
had been given to labour m the coalfields it had adopted a pohey of 
going slow ” thus reducmg production. 

It seemed that the present Governments m India did not regard any 
big schemes ot nationabzation as practicable at present They hold that 
the present capitalistic system should go on tor some tune and what was 
rather strikmg was the recogmtion by Ministers of the Dommion of India 
that foreign capital would be necessary to supplement Indian capital in 
the development of mdustnes and pubhc works He knew that Pakistan 
and supporters of Pakistan were alwa>s m favour of gettmg Bntish 
capital He remembered once talkmg to a leading member of the Mus- 
lim League and argumg with him that Pakistan economically would be 
rather difficult because there were so few industries in that part of the 
countrv and they w^ould have to be developed his reply was We will 
do it with Bntish monev and Bntish brams It looked as if the sister 
Dommion was now lookmg at this problem on the same Imes 

He was optmnstic enough to think that aU would go well Things 
looked a little bnghter in the last few days Bntish co operation would 
be needed and the two Do mini ons should be able to work together for 
their own good and that of the world m general It was useful to have 
facts such as those which Sir Arthur Waugh put forward on which to 
base one s opmions 

Sir Archibald Rowlands said that he left Pakistan six weeks ago 
and therefore he was already out of date The astonishmg thmg about 
the sub-contment of India was one got out of date m a \erv short time 
after leaving it, no matter how one tned to keep m touch He had had 
the opportumtv of three and a half months’ prettv close study of the 
economic possibihties of Pakistan and there was no blinking the fact that 
in the short time m which it has been m operation partition had dealt a 
severe blow to the economy of the whole sub continent He was not 
thinking so much of the immediate effects although they were serious 
Consider the effects on next > ear’s crops and harvests in the Punjab 
where 000 OOO people had been uprooted and had lost much of their 
equipment and there was bound to be a fall in the output in that area 
next ^pnl Consider what happened to the railw'ays The East India 
Railway was manned to a considerable extent bv Mussulmans and they 
had left under the idea that it was unpatriotic to work for the Indian 
railways Then agam the commercial comraunit> m the Punjab was 
largely m the hands of Hindus The only banks which could be said to 
be working at aU there were two British banks and one Mushm bank the 
others had practically thrown their hands m a large part of the financing 
and the growing of the cotton crop was in the hands of the Hindus and it 
was difficult to get it into the factories In Sind the difficulUea had been 
overcome and Q8 per cent of the crop was bemg gathered m and was 
being ginned Thanks to energetic action on the part of the Central 
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Pakistan Go\emment a large percentage of the cotton aop in the Pun 
jab viould also be picked and processed 

With regard to the amount which kept hundreds of thousands of the 
refugees alive — thousands ivere dying-^e cost of trying to do \^hat 
■could be done for them was gomg to take a great deal oE the resources 
which would otherwise be devoted to productive and soaal betterment 
schemes both in Pakistan and India The immediate effect of partition 
had theretore been very detrimental to the economy of both Dominions 
In the short term aspect, too (as distinct from the immediate aspect) 
there was no doubt about it, parbtion will involve the maintenance 
at least for some years to come of armed forces considerablv larger m 
the aggregate than would have been the case had the sub-continent re 
raamed undivided Both sides were desperately suspicious of each other 
-at the moment and had much larger forces than they would otherwise 
have had and this would agam divert capital and revenue from produc 
ove and social betterment schemes 

Consider the jute mdustry Pakistan produced 73 per cent of the jutc 
•of the sub continent and yet had not a single jute mill Thev would not 
rest content with that situation and would install baling presses and jute 
mills Take the hides and skms mdustry there was not a smgle tannery 
in East Pakistan Bengal was now gomg to install its own tannenes but 
there would not be any greater output than there was before so that m 
the short term the effect of partition was bound to be detnmental But 
It did not follow that that would be the case m the long term 

In the long term Pakistan would embark on a pohev of mdustnaliza 
uon It would set up its own cotton mills At the moment it produced 
a third of the cotton of India but only had about one sixth of the 
cotton mills The world was short of textiles and additional cotton mills 
in Pakistan would mcrease the supply to both the Indian market and the 
expon market Pakistan would develop ns own natural resources In 
Smd there were twd large schemes which would be advanced bv pard 
tion which would bnng six million acres under cultivation and any one 
who had been to the Smd Barrage would recognize what would happen 
under an irrigation sv.heme on the desert of Smd The crops which 
could be grown there had to be seen to be beheved so that m the long 
term partition would not, in eases such as this be detrimental to the sub 
HLontment of India 

He had been asked on more than one occasion if Pakistan was viable 
-and he had replied If you mean by viable can they go on living as 
thev are now'’ the answer is Yes undoubtedly can they progress mdus 
tnally’’ again I say ‘Yes’ They are more than self sufficient m the 
primary requirements of hie and should have a favourable balance of 
trade with the outside world What better basis of viability do you want 
than that? ’ There was under population in some places particularly 
jQ Smd the peasant could not cultivate aU the land he had If the two 
Domimons were to get the best out of partition they would have to com 
pose their differences While Pakistan would not be content to be merely 
the supphers of raw matenals for the Umon of India the fact remained 
that they were each other s best markets Any policy of customs barriers 
would be suicidal and he beheved that when the present bitterness and 
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passions had died down — be did not want to under -estnnate them — there 
would be a recognition that it would be fatal to both to try to hve on a 
basis of hostility No one wanted 2 500 miles of cxistoms barriers with 
all Jt would entail 

In conclusion Sir Archibald said that be was very optimistic about the 
future of Pakistan, it would of exjurse, need a great deal of help and it 
would welcome that help from this country 

The President had to lea\c the meeting for another engagement and 
Sir Arthur Lothian took the chair 

Mr Basanta Mookerjea said that whatever the etonomic effects ot 
paruuon on India one could not deny that restoraUon of normality was 
the need of the hour Today India was instinct with new hfe unul 
yesterday she was m agomzing pain destructive forces were workmg on 
all sides mutual mistrust, the arousmg of bygone gnevances had above 
all brought about the turmoil and bloodshed which dU deplored 
Mahatma Gandhi had taken a fast unto death to alleviate the suffenng 
and misery and that had brought about an unbelievable change of heart 
Pessimism and mistrust had been succeeded by confidence and goodwill 
Today there was the recognition of the need for mutual forgiveness and 
readjustment Now that it was over these black acts of loot, arson, and 
murder could be put into the past and India could look forward to 
uniting her ancient peace with her newly acquired freedom To manv 
this uprising of feehng might appear to be transient and one might ask 
whether ii would endure but there was a frank recognition of altered 
circumstances there w'as the realization of the truth that if the people of 
Hindustan and Pakistan were wilimg there could be peace Whatever 
might happen m the future Gandhi’s fast had secured an opportumty ot 
buildmg an endunng peace The problem of today was not precisely the 
problem of yesterdav It must be remembered that freedom was not the 
right to do what one pleased but hbertv to do as one should In the 
bchef that the dark shall be hgbt and the wrong made right let us nng 
out the old and nng in the new ” 

Miss Rangarao said that she was very mterested m all that the speaker 
bad said though it was a distressing tale She would hke to ask the* 
audience if she was nght in savmg that the word education ' was not 
mentioned even once What had education to do with economics'^ Sh<. 
was not there to answer that question but it was as significant now as it 
was in Bntam m 1870 after the mdustnal revolution and the Reform 
Ads 

Some of the discussion had brought it home that the greatest need of 
the hour was more goodwill If a young British child who had not been 
given anv preconceived ideas about India or Bntam could have heard the 
speakers today it would ask its father sadlv ‘ Then whv did you allow 
the partition?” There are several answers to that but most Bntisb 
fathers would hke to say that it was because the Indians w-anted it The 
little child who had no preconceived ideas would say “ How foolish of 
those Indians to have asked for somethmg which means so much harm 
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10 them Why didn t you tell them so?’ Miss Rangarao said that her 
own answer would be ‘ because of the deplorable lack of education ’ 
Even of mere literacy there was a mere 10 to 14 per cent and the httle 
there \vas of higher education was not the nght kind bemg unrelated to 
I he needs of the present day problems Among the problems enumerated 
today the biggest seems to be the discontent of labour masses and the 
answer to that was agam education 

A large amount of money was to be spent on defence, and another 
large amount would be spent on preventmg fratncidal war which meant 
that even the elementary needs of life would have to be sacrificed to 
estabhshmg mere setunty Education must be thought of alongside 
every kind of mdustnal progress As for the deplorably low economic 
<iutput per head caused by suspicion and distrust not all the capital m 
the world not all the organizing machmery in the world would help if 
ihere was not the right human factor and this could only be brought 
about by education The only way of remedvmg these evils was by 
creating m the men more confidence bv removing the cause of suspicion 
and by educating them to be less suspicious bv nature Having done that 
they must feel complete trust m the standard^ of their masters So on 
both sides there must be education masters and servants to establish 
goodwill 

Sir Arthur Waugh, m reply said that he had had the good fortune to 
call forth the most valuable \iews and opinions from the first two 
■speakers Two mo\ing appeals had also been made for the preserva 
Tion of co mm unal peace and for making the most of the hopes which had 
been raised in the last few days that matters would revert to a less pas 
■sionate atmospho-e Mis Rao said that he did not mention education 
and he freely admitted his fault He would not venture to argue as to 
whether more education would not have prevented what had now come 
to pass After aU some might sav that the recent rulers of Germany 
were educated ’ Miss Rao took a very noble and deep view of educa 
Tion and having heard what she said he was sure it would be agreed that 
The kmd of educaUon she would like to see in the sub continent would 
do a world of good to mitigate the passions which had dunng these 
months devastated it He was sure that the two Domimons were inter 
dependent not only economically but culturally and he would venture 
to repeat the hope that we should see m the two Dominions two countnes 
full of free democracy of the kind which we ourselves cherished 

Sir Atul Chatterjee thanked the two Chairmen the Earl of Scar 
brough and Sir Arthur Lothian and the speaker for a very mteresting 
afternoon He would not enter mto the ments of the discussion but it 
was a very important subject full of possibilities both of disaster and of 
progress Although the paper began m a gloomy stram it ended with a 
silver Immg and the speeches of Sir Maunce Hallett and Sir Archibald 
Rowlands were very encouragmg 


THE GROWTH OF THE PRESS IN ENGLISH 
IN INDIA 

By Sir Alfred H Watson 

By the courtesy of tlie Ro>al Society of Arts members of the Association 
were mvited to the Sir George Burdwood Memonal Lecture on Thursday 
January S, 1948 when Sir Alfred Watson read a paper on “ The Growth 
of the Press in En glis h m India ’ 

Colonel the Hon J J Astor Chauman of The Tunes Pubhshing 
Company presided and said it was a great personal pleasure to him to 
support his fnend Sir Alfred Watson on that occasion He of course was 
a journalist of long and wide expenence m manv of the capaatics that 
that profession oSered From 1^25 to 1933 he was Editor of the States- 
man m Calcutta and so he had personal expenence of the Press m India 
m recent 'v ears and it was natural that he should have studied closely its. 
history and growth 

Sir Alfred Watson Any account of the British owned Press in 
India must be of the nature of an obituary A far from ignoble chapter 
m the history of journalism is closmg One by one and latterly at an 
accelerated pace the journals whose names are familiar to En^hmcn 
who have never been m India have passed under Indian control 
Although the position is veiled it is doubtful whether more than one of 
the great dailies published is wholly British owned In some cases Bntish 
editors and British members of the staffs remam There is sUU some pro- 
portion of Bntish capital but the final power of direction is Indian 
Perhaps that is not matter for regret As m other fields of human en- 
deavour the Englishman m India has been the pioneer of a free Press He 
has been the educator and now can watch the harvest of his endeavours 
If journalism m India has owed much to the Enghsh tramed man whn 
has worked m its ofiices Enghsh literature and pubhc life have gamed no 
httle from the men whose chief tra inin g has been upon the Bntish news 
papers published m India From James Silk Buckmgham (whose career 
in the House of Commons dales back to the first elections under the 
Reform Act of 1832) to the present day when the former editor of the 
Times of India Sir Stanley Reed contributes to its debates there have 
been only short periods in which wnters from the Indian Press have not 
filled seats m Parliament To English hterature Indian journalism has 
given the great figure of Rudvard Kipling to the English penodical Press, 
Meredith Townsend long editor and proprietor of the Spectator and to 
education and hterature Dr George Snuth, who worked with and suc- 
ceeded Townsend m the editorship of the Fnend of India the paper 
founded bv Marshman at Seramporc 
Today there are published m India over 18 000 newspapers and 
penodicals 3 4(X) m Enghsh the remamder m the many vernaculars 
All this tremendous flowering has come from the tiny seed ongmally 
sown by John Augustus Hicky described by one wnter as “ a worthleas. 
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man but the pioneer of the Indian Press ^ Hicky s Bengal Gazette pub- 
hshed m the early 1 780s has been truly enough descnbed as scurrilous 
and slanderous ” and his writings first landed him in prison on the suit of 
Warren Hastings and later led to the confiscation of his type but readmg 
his journal today one ma> fed that his victims were undulv sensitive 
The manner of wnting in much of the British joumahsm of his time was 
less remarkable for restraint than m these davs and Hicky did little more 
than add spice to a style common elsewhere 

Against the application of the standards of his own da> to conduct m 
the past the histonan and the pubhast needs to be constantly on his 
guard Having regard to the fact that most of his shafts were directed 
against Hastings and Sir Ehjah Impej and never aimed at Philip Francis 
It IS possible to conjecture that Hic^ was one of the manv infenor m 
struments m the hands of the enemy of Hastings 

The First Newspapers 

Naturally enough the first journals were pubhshed m Calcutta chief of 
the Presidency towns for there alone was a Bntish population adequate 
enough to prnvnde a paying cnculation Most of the early newspapers 
were wholly designed for the Bntish reader With possibly one exception 
they were viewed with no kindly eve by the rulers of those days \ 
ngorous control was exercised untfl 1818 and the Marquis of Wellesley 
impatient of cnticisra appointed an official censor to whom every thmg 
had to be submitted before publication The exception was the Calcutta 
Gazette started m 1784 under the patronage of the Government and still 
surviving as an organ for all official notices Among the first to take ad- 
vantage of the relaxation of restnction was Silk Buckingham whose 
Cakutta Journal appeared in 1818 

Buckingham was of a different stamp from Hicky As his subsequent 
career was to prove be was a icformcT dlmost a fanatic and when John 
Adam dunng his term as temporary Governor General suppressed the 
Journal and expelled its editor he had under estimated the man with 
whom he had to deal Buckingham came home to pursue his claim 
against the East India Company to secure from a Select Comnuttee of 
the Commons a recommendation for redress and ultimately to obtam 
from the company a pension of £200 a year A memory of him survives 
to this day m that he was the founder m London of tlte Athemeum of 
which journal he disposed m the year in which it had started 

Birth of the ‘ Englishman” 

Journalism is apt to be mfectious Hickv’s venture was followed by a 
number of others few of which had long existence but the Indian Gazette 
survived for over half a century before, m 1833 it merged mta the 
Bengal Harakaru a paper now forgotten but of real significance in its 
day before it in turn was absorbed into the Indian Dmly Ne\\'S which 
ceased to exist in comparatively recent tunes None of these early ven- 
tures had the significance of John Bull m the East founded in 1821 by a 
syndicate of British merchanLs with the deb berate intention of settmg an 
example of moderation in the tone of the Press Later the name of this 
journal was changed to that of the Englishman by the then editor 
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Stocqueller who elevated bis journal into tbc moat authoritative paper in 
the ^st Stocqueller was a man of maQ> activities At the same time 
he was editing the Bengal Sporting Magazine the East India United Ser 
1 ties Magazine and the Indian Kacing Calendar 

It was at the press of the Englishman that the essa>s written by 
Macaulay while in India were hrst set m tvpe although Macaula> it has 
to be admitted had a low opinion of Indian jouxnahsm That feeling 
was fuilv reciprocated and perhaps justified m Macaulay s e>es m the 
attitude of the Press towards bun With the characteristic frankness of 
[hose davs we find the Calcutta Reviey^ one of manv ephemeral publica 
tions saving Macaulav is not a man of simple manners and we leave 
It to others to say what traces of hospitabty benefit, kmdness or large 
disinterestedness he has left behmd him and comments on his address 
from the chair at the Sl Andrew s Dmner that he made one grand 
amhcial sounding brass and tinkling cvmbal kmd of speech ’ The 
Englishman was to survive almost to the present time Three generations 
of the Saunders familv owned and edited the paper until m the twenties 
of this century it was acquired bv the Knights the proprietors of the 
Statesman and some ten years later was finally merged m that publication 

Early Publications in Bombay 

Bombay come', later mto the newspaper held than Calcutta although 
there is a record that a pnnting press was set up there as early as 1674 
The first newspaper the Bomba\ Herald was founded in 178y and was 
quickli followed by the Bofnba\ Conner which maintained an inde 
pendent existence until 1861 wlicn it merged mto the Time\ of India 
Once started in newspaper production Bombay became a ventable cock 
pit of journalism Manv of the early journals had but a brief life fre 
quently succumbing like their counterparts m Calcutta to the powers ot 
the govemmeni to suppress them and deport their proprietors For their 
contents Captain Stocqueller W'ho was subsequently to figure so largely 
m Calcutta expressed his contempt and showed it bv acquiring a small 
paper which he transformed into the Bombav Chronicle That had onlv 
a brief life for its editor returned to England in 1822 to come back and 
again embark in journalism m 1827 with a paper called Ins which en- 
joved so great a local success that iL was amalgamated with the Courier 
of which Stocqueller became editor So violeutlv did he attack in his 
columns the rival Gazette that a due! was fought between the two editors 
his nval being desenbed by Stocqueller as a pugnacious retired Mariner 
Things became more quiet, as one can beheve when Stocqueller trans 
ferred his activities to Calcutta, 

One would be giving a wholly false impression of the tone of this early 
Indian journalism if it were assumed that it was umfonnly scunilous and 
belligerent On the contrary much of the writing m its columns was 
senous and weighty devoted to the many problems that the new 
governors of India were encountering Among regular contnbutors were 
many of the higher officials of government which had not then imposed 
the embargo which came much later on commumcations to the news 
papers The Bombay Conner counted amongst its regular writers Mr 
Elphmslone concern^ with native education Sir Alexander Barnes and 
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Sir Henr> Rawlinson In the sixties of the centiiry the Bombov Gazette 
had as regular contributors Sir Alexander Grant Sir Bartle Frerc Mr 
Lockwood Kiplmg and Sir George Bird wood whose meiiior> we honour 
today Could the records of the Calcutta and Madias journals be dih 
gently searched it would be found that they were not behindhand in 
calling upon the abundant expenence and wisdom to be found m the 
servants of government So earlv as 1835 Fontamer the French Vice 
Consul at Basra was contrasting the balance judgment, and talent shown 
by Indian newspapers as compared with the European Press in general 

High Standard of the Newspaper 

A like tnbute would certamlv be deserved bv the Bombay journals of 
the immediately succeeding penod Dr George Buist described bv a 
contemporary as “ India s foremost man of letters ’ and a thoughtful 
and enterprising man of science had been brought from Scotland m 
1840 to edit the Bombay Times and to remain m that chair until 1857 
when differences of opmion with the proprietors regarding the Mutmy led 
to his resignation and his subsequent starting of the Bombay Standard 
His second venture cannot have had much success for it was amalga 
mated with the Bombm Times m 1860 On the Times he was succeeded 
by Mr Robert Knight during whose editorship and after the absorption 
of the Bombay Courier the title was changed to the Times of India 
under which it is issued to this day I shall haye more to say of Knight 
as we return to Calcutta Suffice it to say of the impression he had made 
on the Indian mind that on his retirement from Bombay he was made the 
recipient of a gift from his Indian admirers of a lakh ot rupees a thanks 
giving offenng for the zeal with which be had championed the Indian 
cause m the difficult days after the Mutiny 

In the sixties and subsequently the Times of India had senous nvaU 
Mr J M MdClean a lournalist ot proyed ability who m subsequent life 
was to become MP for Cardiff President of the Institute of Journalists 
a knight and twice the recipient of the medal of the Society of Arts came 
to edit the Bombay Gazette and shortlj afterwards to become its pro 
pnetor In the twenty years dunng which he was responsible for its 
policy he made it an organ of senous and sober opimon exercismg a 
pow'erful influence both upon local and national policies Ultimately the 
paper was sold to Mr Grattan Geary and after bis death was acquired by 
a Bombay syndicate 

This was the penod also when purely Indian journalism m the English 
language began to find its feet In 1855 Hansh Chandra Mukerji nghtly 
described as the first native journalist ol note had started his editorship 
of the Hindu Patriot in which he was to display a literary ability a grasp 
of public affairs and a fearlessness in their handlmg that have left him an 
endurmg and honourable name la the annals of journalism 

The “Times of India 

Of the subsequent years m Bombay there is much to be said that 
cannot be brought witbm the limits allowed this afternoon Papers came 
and went especially after 1885 when Indian demands for political power 
became organised and amculate The unsuccessful whether in English 
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or the vernaculars quickly died The successful frequently changed 
hands but the Times remamed. the outstanding organ in English After 
more than one change of proprietorship it passed into the strong hands 
of Bennett, Coleman & Co who showed outstandmg enterprise in its 
development and m the furthenng of illustrated joumahsm m India To 
this penod belong the editorships of Sir Stanley Reed Mr Samuel Shep- 
pard and Su- Francis Low Almost simultaneously with the charge of 
government in India the entire holding in its shares has been acquired by 
Mr Raroknshna Dalmia a Marwari mdustnahst and philanthropist 
Among other outstandmg men who served the Times of India menhon 
must be made of Mr Lovat Fraser His fnecdship with Lord CurMO 
during the vice royalty of the latter enabled him to wnte with almost 
umque authority and force His subsequent career m the service of Lord 
Northchflfe when the latter owned Tlie Times is part of the history of 
London 30 urnahbm Let me here record the surpnse and mdignation 
with which Mr Geoffrey Dawson then editor of Tfie Times told me on 
d visit to Indu that everybody spoke of his paper not as Tfie Times but 
as the London Times 

Rudyard Kepling and the Pioneer 
In Its beginnmgs joumahsm in India was naturally enough confined to 
the Presidency towns but m the thirties of last century it spread to the 
mofussil and the Mojussihfe published m Meerut enjoyed considerable 
prestige It was ultimateh to be absorbed mto the Cnd and Military 
Gazette first published at Simla in 1872 and subsequently transferred 
to Lahore with as tradition has it a short sojourn at Karachi where the 
Sind Gazette was subsequently bom and had as one of its proprietors 
the father of two late Victonan wnters m Lawrence Hope a minor 
poetess and Victoria Cross Were it alone for the association of Rudyard 
Kipbng with the paper and with the Pioneer which became hnked in 
proprietorship these two newspapers would hold a distinctive place in the 
story of Indian joumahsm Men have gone to the offices in which 
Rudyard Kiphng worked as to a shnne His contnbutions to these 
loumais later pubhshed in slight paper backed volumes have assumed a 
permanent place in English literature Of the editor who gave him his 
first chance Kipling has wntten What he suffered on my account I 
cannot tell but the little that I ever acquired of accuracy the habit of 
trvmg at least to verify ray references and some knack of sticking to 
desk work 1 owed wholly to Stephen Wheeler ’ 

But the two papers had an importance beyond the fact that they were 
the nursing ground of genius Under the proprietorship of Sur James 
Walker Sir Wdliam Rattigan and Sm George Allen and with George 
Chesney as editor at Allahabad and Howard Hensraan altematmg be- 
tween Calcutta and Simla the Pioneer attained something like pnmacy 
among the journals of India Through Howard Hensman it was in the 
closest touch with the government at the centre and spoke with an 
authontv such as gave it over a considerable penod an importance far 
outside India In England for many years those who knew little else of 
India regarded the Pioneer as the authentic voice of the Bnbsh in that 
land 
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In association with the Daily Telegraph of London it initiated into 
lournalism Winston Churchill who acted as war fiorrespondcnt in the 
Malakand campaign of 1897 Also on its staff at One penod was Mait 
land Park to become subsequently famous as Sir Maitland Park of the 
Cape Times 


Other Ventures in the Promnces 
The day was to come when a journalist straight from Fleet Street im 
bued with the ideas of the new joumahsm beheving that they were ap 
phcablc to Indian conditions and holding that a certain amount of the 
scumiity of earlier days would be a good thmg found himself in the 
editonal chair That was the begmmng of the end Presently the Pioneer 
passed to a syndicate of talukdars who have been wise enough to leave 
control in the hands of an Enghsh editor of a different stamp Allahabad 
also gave birth to the Indian Leader the chief organ of the almost defunct 
Indian Liberal Party bnlliantly edited bv the late Sir C M Chintamam 
who was to hold high oflSce m the Montagu Chelmsford era Another 
venture verv short lived was the Indian Herald edited in 1879 bv 
Manon Crawford subsequendy author of the Cigarette Maker t Romance 

Flowering of Madras Journalism 

Nothing has so far been said of Madras Yet that province was not far 
bchiad Bombay in embarking upon joumahsm and today has the dis 
tinction of producing a greater number of newspapers and periodicals m 
the Enghsh language than any other province of India That is not so 
remarkable as it may seem smee Madras was an early and active field 
of missionary effort, and wherever the missionary went he earned the 
printing press Madras journalism has had few of the vicissitudes that 
have attended it elsewhere The Madras Times m the seventies of last 
century was owned by the Digbvs and edited by an abte journalist of 
previous Enghsh expenence m William Digbv who returned to this 
country to become the first secretary of the National Liberal Club and an 
unsuccessful candidate for Parhament But in later times the Madras 
Mail has been the representative organ of Bntish opimon in Madras Of 
late years it has had a formidable competitor in the Hindu under the 
editorship of the Snnivasans father and son two of the ablest joumahsts 
that India has produced Of the Hindu it may truly be said that of all 
the Indian owned journals it is most akin to the Bntish conception of 
what a newspaper should be m the quahrv and quantity of its news m 
the balance of its wnting and in its mechamcal production In Madras 
too Mrs Annie Besant ran for several years her paper New India i 
nationalist organ while from the press of the Theosophical Society came 
a large number of periodical publications in Enghsh 

The Friend of India 

Turning back to Calcutta we see the begmmngs of the Press m Indian 
languages in the Samachar Durpan, the enterprise of the missionanes 
Marshman Ward and Carev a paper so appreciated by government that 
the Marquis of Hastings allowed it to circulate through the post at one 
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fourth the usual ratci* It began publication m Bengal m 1818 At a 
much later date the misaonanes started the Fnend of India a paper that 
holds a distinctive place m the story of joumahsm Edited by the son of 
the first Marshman he brought out to a Calcutta a youth of seventeen 
years of age Meredith Townsend who at twenty one was to assume full 
editorship of the paper helped by Dr George Smith who later succeeded 
to the editorship 

The missionones can have had Uttle regard to what Townsend was 
writing He made the paper a vigorous propagandist organ of a tone 
that m these davs would be called diehard ’ embarked on controversv 
with the government and showed himself a vigorous advocate of war ai 
one time actually contemplating the subjugation of Chma Ouamellmg 
with Sit Charles Napier he wrote m an article welcommg the departure 
from India of that administrator The wisest plan he can now pursue 
IS to retire at once to the pnvacy of private life and allow time for his 
extravagances to be forgotten ” If that was a return to something like 
the earlier manner of Indian joumahsm it fell short of the pungency of 
another journal which dismiss^ the first Lord Lytton with the final fling 

In India Lord Lytton has shown the manners of an Italian organ 
grmder with the mtelhgence of his monkey Townsend’s health broke 
down after a few vears and be returned to England m 1859 to buy and 
edit the Spectator which had recently been started and to earn the 
reputation of the most vigorous leader writer on the London Press His 
last contnbution to that paper years after he had relinquished control 
was upon ‘ The Unrest in Asia — ^a title that brings him cunouslv close 
to the present day 

Dr George Snuth edited the FnenJ for the next sixteen veais and 
during the whole of that time was the Indian correspondent of The Times 
A man of deep culture an educationist of distinction he was to spend the 
vears of his retirement m such an output of books upon Indian life as 
dizzies and appals when regarded as the work of one elderly man 

Later Developments in Calcutta 

Leaving Bombay Robert Knight had come to Calcutta to found the 
Statesman and quickly to acquire the Fnend of India which was later 
merged mto the Statesman He had estabhshed a reputation as a 
jouraahst of the highest ability had been for a short time m govern 
ment service and was to prove hunsclf the foremost advocate of the 
grievances under which he beheved India to labour With his paper 
established he spent some years m England and there published an edition 
of the Statesman m the endeavour to awaken public opinion He came 
m contact with the Liberal leaders of the day and was consulted by Glad 
stone about Indian matters 

In India he faced a European boycott of his paper at the time of the 
excited controversy over the Lbert Bill Of him it may be said that he 
was a fearless champion of unpopular causes He won the hearts of 
Indians as was abundantly testihed at his death The role of the out 
spoken pubhast is not always compatible with commercial success and 
be left to his two sons Paul and Robert Knight, a paper of standing but 
burdened with debt From that foundation they built up a great organ 
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of public opinion and m doing so changed the whole conception upon 
which joumahsm m India had been based 

Before the advent of the Statesman newspapers m India had been pub 
lished for the few Their circulations were limited The regular pnee 
was four annas a copy They were printed slowly on flat bed machines 
though with charactenstic exaggeration Hyde could speak of the site 
where the Englishman press incessantly pulsates ’ The Knights father 
and sons beheved that the tinie had come to appeal to a wider pubhc 
I’he number of Indians educated in English was large The European 
population was growing The one anna paper had become possible 
With the Statesman the plunge was made but if the venture was to be a 
success rotary printing presses and the linotype machine had to be intro 
duced The Knights made themselves the pioneers m the change which 
was revolutionary in more senses than one The way was opened to 
giving India a really popular press Circulation grew apace Other 
papers followed the lead and from purely local organs advanced to the 
■status of national newspapers 

Modernizing of the Indian Press; 

The reform was far more than mechanical The whole scope of the 
news was widened Robert Kmght the elder had established his own 
cable service of news from England In three hne paragraphs the events 
of Europe were covered in half a column a dav That service was 
acquired and expanded by Reuters A.t a later date the Associated Press 
of India came into existence to gather and distribute the news of India 
iLself "With government did and that of the Reuter orgamza [ion two men 
in K C Roy and Sir U Sen succeeding one another as directors and 
editors India was given a far fuller service of news and the costs of news 
paper production were reduced Today it may truly be said that the 
Indian papers are at no disadvantage with those of the Commonwealth in 
the supply of world news with the wealthier still able to supplement what 
IS common by messages from their own correspondents 

If the Kmght brothers w'ere able to keep ahead amid the new competi 
uon that their enterpnse had largely fostered it w^as because they sought 
from England a succession of able journalists as tbeir lieutenants Harold 
Cox later to be the very independent Member of Parliament for Preston 
was among the leader wnters and correspondents S K Ratchffe still 
active m Bntish journabsm and public life and George Pilcher some time 
Member of Parliament worked on the editonal staff at various tunes and 
J A Jones was a distinguished editor for some twenty years In a later 
period Arthur Moore and Ian Stephens have been the responsible editors 
This is to pass beyond the penod of the Knights proprietorship for the 
paper had been acquired bv the late Sir David Yule shortly before his 
death thus renewing an earlier if less successful venture in journalism 

By simultaneous pubhcation in Delhi the Statesman acknowledged the 
importance of the new capital and encouraged there a growth of the 
periodical press m English and the vernaculars that has given all parties 
their mouthpieces Most conspicuous among the newer journals m English 
arc the Hindustan Tunes edited by Mr Gandhi’s son and voicmg the 
authoritative Congress view of affairs and Dav^n which speaks the mind 
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of the Mmlim League But these have many competitors m a cit> that 
promises to become the most active field of fte Indian jonmahsm of the 
future 

Independent Criticism of Government 

TTie common impression that the British owned Press m India has been 
something hkc a consistent supporter of the acts of government is errone- 
ous On the contrary it has in general maintained an attitude of mde- 
pendence and has been constantly cndcal of the admmistration Part of 
the weakness of Bntish rule has been that at no time could the Services 
explain themselves to the people Wntmg of that flowenng of Indian 
journalism that followed upon 1885 Messrs Moreland and Chatterjee m 
their History of India say that “ papers pubhshed for Englishmen m India 
had from the outset conformed to the English practice of vigorous in- 
dependent cnticism of the actions of government and that example had 
been followed b> Indian journalists so that free and open pohtical dis 
cussjon had come into the hfe of India ’ Of the mfluence of Bntish 
joumahsm upon the political thought of Bntish residents m India Sir 
Hubert Carr wrote m Pohtical India “ A great factor in deciding the 
present pohtical colour of the community has been the Siatesnum This 
newspaper pubhshed at the centre of European non official influence in 
India has mamtamed a standard of sound pohtical views which m spite 
of the unpopulantv of pioneer ideas won through and has largely con 
tnbuted to the liberahsm of the Bnbsh outlook The Statesman has led 
rather than conformed to, the opmions of the Bntish commumty ’ 

Standard Bearers of Liberty 

It has been frequently said that India’s claim for freedom has been 
nurtured upon the wntmgs of Milton Burke Bright, and Gladstone as 
if these authors were read m every cultured Indian home which is non- 
sense Far truer it is that the Bnbsh journalists who have gone genera 
bon bv generabon to India whatever their pohbcal faith have earned 
with them the tradibons of democracy, have discussed questions m the 
hghl of Bntish conditions and m the phrases of the great expositors of 
freedom They could do no other and it is from eager reading of the 
pohtical newspapers and penodicals that most educated Indians have fed 
their faith The Indian journalist, very frequently a man educated m 
England has gathered from the lips of those with whom he has talked 
and from daily seemg how hfe flows m a free country the ideas that hr 
has endeavoured to promote 

Influence upon Nationalism 

That IS profoundly true of a great Indian journalist hkc the late Sir 
Surendranath Bannerjee who so long exerased a powerful bold over the 
thoughts of Bengal through the col umn s of the Bengalee Probably as 
much as any other mfluence that paper, appearing weekly and discussing 
Indian problems with the measured eloquence of a Gladstone stimulated 
the pohtical thought that led to the formation of the Indian Congress 
Acqumng it for ten rupees as he himself records Bannerjee quickly 
raised it from its circulation of two hundred copies and made it a 
ventable Bible of the Hindu pohtical movement He aJso made of it a 
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commercial success When m his changmg political life he abandoned 
It, the paper passed through several phases appeanng as an evening 
journal m Calcutta and finally disappearmg with the estabhshroent of the 
Star of India the first daily paper championing the Muslim cause and 
printed m Enghsh to appear m the citv 

A more ambitious and successful effort at Indian journalism m English 
has been the Amnia Bazjar PatnkOy a daily paper pubhshed m Calcutta 
and nvallmg the Bntish owned journals in the variety and quahty of its 
news This has been throughout its existence the property of the Ghosh 
family who have provided from their own numbers the majontj of the 
directors m every department of its production Of the Patnka it mav be 
said that in general it has pursued a middle course m politics keeping its 
feet on the ground Possibly it was due to that fact that the Congress 
started its own organ m Enghsh under the title Forward Heavily 
mulcted m damages for an atroaous hbel upon railway servants Forn^ard 
disappeared m a day to be reborn on the morrow as Advance and 
presently to cease publication as a daily 

One other phase of joumabstic acbvitv has to be recorded In the 
years of the war papers edited by English joumalists were pubhshed for 
the forces and the general pubbe Produced at the presses of existing 
newspapers m Calcutta and Bombay these attamed cmculations vastly 
greater than had been known m Indian expenence And under the new 
conditions of Indian Government Indian Information mterprets fort 
nightlv to its readers the actions of government m a manner that should 
give the people a closer acquamtance with the acts and motives of the 
administration than they have had in the past 

Improvements on Standards 

Such IS the latest gift of British journalism to the development and 
growth of a responsible Press in India Just as the purely British 
joumabsm conquered its early excesses so Indian journalism in the Eng 
hsh language has immeasurablv improved its standards Today through 
such bodies as the Empire Press Union the Indian and Eastern News 
paper Society and the All India Newspaper Editors Conference codes 
of conduct are being established and Indians and Englishmen are 
earnestly endeavouring m co operation to ensure that newspapers 
whether in Enghsh or the languages of India shall be worthy of a great 
country No longer can it be recorded as in Mr J A Spender s reminis- 
cences that an Enghsh joumahst in associating with his Indian colleagues 
was regarded as “ lowenng the prestige of the craft ” Indians and Eng- 
lishmen woric together as comrades under the same oflBce roof and have 
long done so 

There could be no more firm assurance that whatever other changes 
new political conditions may bnng in India the prmtmg of papers m the 
English language wiH survive and flounsh Far from dwmdhng the 
number of such journals is growmg and it mav well be that they will 
fulfil a prediction of the late Sir Basil Blackett that m time they will 
count their circulations m milli ons They are indispensable to the inter 
pretation of the new Indias to the outside world as Mr Gandhi biraself 
recognizes in the Enghsh edition of the Harijan In that future the Bntish 
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journal] it nia> feel that he has made no inconsiderable contnbution to the 
moulding of political and social thought that preceded the creation of 
two new Dominions 

Sir John WooDHt'tD proposed a dual vote of thanks to the leaurcr and 
to Colonel Astor for presidmg He said We have all bstencd to the 
paper with great mteresL I for one have enjojed it iramcnsely because 
It not only told roe many things which I did not know but recalled to me 
many things which I had temporarily forgotten I well remember the time 
when the Press was not so well represented in India as it is today In 
the early days of the. centarv as Sir Alfred said the Pioneer was the 
paper read bv the vast majomv of Indians and Europeans m India At 
that Ume I was in Assam which in those days was a rather out of the 
wav son of place and it often took ihe Pioneer four days to reach us but 
we still subscribed to it It was our paper and we did not begrudge the 
four annas it cost us to subsenbe In those days the Statesman was in 
nothing hke so predominant a position as ii is now and if I may fill a 
lacuna m the lecture I would like to refer to the part Sir Alfred played 
m bringing that paper to the high position it has now reached in Indian 
loumahsm He was its very successful editor for the eight years up to 
1^33 and you will recall that dunng this Ume two attempts were made 
on Sir Alfred s life But Providence not only extends its protection to 
administrators but also to editors and it was with a great feeling of rebef 
that we learned that he had escap>ed those two attacks It was miraculous 
that he h\ed and survived them 

The number of papers in English whether under Indian management 
or European management has increased enormously durmg the last two 
decades and manv have reached a very high standard 1 should hke to 
emphasize what Sir Alfred said about the Hindu — a paper which has 
reached i high standard indeed in journalism in India and which prob 
ably approaches the closest to our ideas of what a newspaper should be 

I remember also when the Bengali was edited by Sir Surendranath 
Bannerjee and was a paper expressmg Hmdu pohucal views It is mterest 
mg to recall its change of fortune in that it ulUraatelv became the Star of 
India a paper which supported the views of the Muslim League It is a 
very great change for a paper which started as expressing Hindu views to 
have become a paper expressing the views of the Mohammedan com 
munity 

Sir Alfred Watson I thank you very warmly and particularly Sir 
John Woodhead for the manner m which you have received my paper 
No one could be more aware of its inadequacy than myself but I have to 
cover IbO years of Enghsh journalism and the story of something like 
3 000 papers in 5 000 words Our Chairman of today can tell vou that 
It IS taking four volumes and four large volumes to tell the history of 
one English paper Sir John lias alluded to the attempts on my life, but 
he did not make it clear whether he regarded these as a mark of success 
or failure m my capacity as publicist I am glad to have survived to 
thank vou this afternoon for the manner jn which you have received my 
paper 



LORD SCARBROUGH’S TRIBUTE TO 
MR GANDHI 


At a meeting of the Association jointly with the Overseas League held 
at Overseas House Park Place S W 1 on Tuesda> February 3 1948 
Sir Stanley Reed k b b m p presided He said that the> met under 
the shadow of a great cnme and with a \i\id sense of the irrevocable 
loss which India and many parts of the v-orld had sustained Some 
would also feel that they had lost a great and valued personal fnend 
He would ask the Earl of Scarbrough the President of the Association 
to give an appreciation of the life and work of Mahatma Gandhi 

Lord Scarbrough said The Council of the Association sent a cable 
of condolence to the Prune Minister of India Mr Nehru to which he 
has rephed Most grateful for vour and Council’s message of s>mpath\ 
in our great bereavement ” I am sure it is fittmg that at this meetmg of 
the East India Association we should pause over the tragic event of last 
Fnday m Delhi lam sure that all of us would hke an oppomimtv of 
doing two things to pay our tribute to Mr Gandhi and to express to the 
Indian peoples our very real sympathv m what we know is for them an 
imraense national calamitv and for millions an overwhelmmg personal 
loss 

For thirty years Mr Gandhi was the dominating figure in the Indian 
sub continent No important move no large policy could be under 
taken by men of wisdom without taking into account what Mr Gandhi 
might thunk of it and what be might decide to do about it. It was some 
thing quite remarkable that one man whose only armours was his char 
acter and his personalitv should attain such power and influence In 
evitably the Bntish rulers in India came mto collision with so powerful 
a figure but he understood that and I beheve never resented it so far 
above the little feelmgs of ordinary men was he able to lift his spinL 

In addition to his great position in pubhc affairs his personal influence 
on the lives of mdividuals must have been immeasurable Manv changed 
their whole lives because of him some followed him as disciples follow a 
Master men of wealth honoured him for a life of sacnflce which the> 
could not emulate men m high positions at tunes took their personal diffi 
culties to him for solution No one talked to him without experiencmg 
the charm of his personalitv Not all perhaps very tew understood him 
but he penetrated the thoughts of manv men and ruled the hearts of 
multitudes 

He will be remembered m the world as a great teacher parhcularlv of 
simjrfe folk and as a great leader who devoted his life to his fellow 
countrymen His influence on the recent history of India will in time be 
properly assessed it cannot fail to be found to be a great influence per 
haps a decisive one 

In this country he will have no enemies but he will have recognition as 
a very remarkable man who was often our opponent but one whom we 
honoured It is indeed a great tragedy that in these most critical early 
days in the existence of the two new free Dommions when his great m- 
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flucDce was so much needed and was bemg used on the side of restraint 
and moderauon he has been struck down In expressing to all our 
Indian friends our very real sjmpalhv for what we realite is an irrepar 
able loss we urge them to remember the work for communal peace which 
he was domg and which has been interrupted and we urge them to see 
that that work is brought to fulfUment 
As a tribute to this remarkable man and as an expression of our svm 
pathv with all Indians 1 ask you to stand m silence for a while 
Accordingly the meeting stood in silence before proceeding to the 
business of the dav 


INDIA REVISITED THE FIRST WINTER 
OF PARTITION 
Bt Sir Percival Griffiths c i e 

^T a jomt meetmg with the Overseas League held at Overseas House Si 
James s S W 1 on February 3 1948 Sm PERcrvAL Griffiths c i e read 
a paper on India Revisited The First Wmter of Partition Sir Stanley 
Reed kbe mp presided and said he welcomed Sir Percival GnfiBths 
because he was not only a repository of knowledge but a wise counsellor 
iju dU these events which had occurred and which were occurring m India 
Other people might have revisited India since Independence Day but 
even they might well look to Sir Peraval Griffiths for inspiration and 
guidance on the events of the first few mouths of partition 

Sir Percival Griffiths Since mv retuin a few weeks ago from the 
two new Dominions I have met a constant stream of harassed business 
men and overworked Government offiaals anxious to kam about India 
and Pakistan but without the tune to follow the course ol events there in 
detail Several of them have said to me *^€00 you tell us in one sen- 
tence are these two Dominions going to be all right ^ 11 1 were com 

pelled to answer that question m one sentence 1 should say '* \es they 
are going to be aU right because there has been bom in them a new 
dvnatme spuit. because the people concerned with their Government are 
inspired bv the new realization that they are working for tbeir own 
country I believe that new dynamic spirit will overcome jn due course 
all obstacles all difficulties and all dangers That would be my answer 
if I were compelled to reply m one sentence but I do not like replies as 
succinct as that because they can never give a balanced view and 1 want 
to try to balance the hopeful and the unhopeful factors in the situation 

Factors of the Situation 

There are four mam hopeful factors and four main unhopeful factors 
let me give the unhopeful factors first Firstly there is the very serious 
bitterness between the two Dominions secondly the weakness of admims 
tration thirdly the difficulties ansing from the position of the Sikhs and 
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iourthly the menace of Commumsm Against that my hopeful features 
would be firstly the ver> remarkable tranquillity m most of India today 
secondly the greater realism with regard to foreign affairs thirdly the 
gradual lining up of the States with one Donnmon or the other, and 
fourthly the fact I have mentioned the new dynamic spmt I want to 
lake these factors very briefly and analyse them and tiy to weigh them 
up against one another Let me start with the unhopeful ones 

Strained Feelings 

The most unhopeful of them all is the mtense bitterness which prevails 
between the two Dominions todav This is a very difficult thmg for an 
Enghshman to talk about, because he always runs the nsk of bemg 
accused ot gloating of wantmg to sav 1 told vou so Let me make ii 
clear that as far as I am concerned nothmg could be further from mv 
view because I beheve that Bntam s work in India will m the long run 
be judged by our success or failure in producing an admmistration which 
wiU work If the administration does not work if the bitterness between 
India and Pakistan proves to be too great to permit of peace and orderly 
development, it may be the most damnmg indictment of our rule which 
could be found M> one hope and prayer is that somehow or other in 
i>pite ot that bitterness India and Pakistan will work together, but we shall 
be domg d disservice both to ourselves and both Dommions if vve fail to 
face facts frankly and the outstanding fact which confronts the visitor 
today IS that the bitterness is there at all levels and amongst aU grades of 
societv It is based on a number of reasons some tnvial some unreason 
able blit all understandable 

On the Pakistan side there is the allegation that they were done down 
over the busmess of dividmg the apparatus of government that they did 
not get a fair share — tliev did not get prmting presses or high power radio 
and altogether thev were done down over such material requirements 
They sav too that when it came to the division of mihtarv stores and 
equipment they were agam done down that Pakistan fulfilled her part of 
the contract to send supphes to India but India did not fulfil her share ol 
that contract. It is not my purpose or our busmess to examme the sound 
ness or unsoundness of these allegations we are onlv concerned with 
knowing that thev provide the basis for the feeling which exists today 
Jn addition to these allegations the Pakistan people talk bitterly of 
Junagadb of what they caU the powei politics of India in encirclmg that 
State with her own troops and from that they go on to speak of Kashmir 

>^hen we come to Ddhi we see the other side of the picture — the same 
kind of emotion the same kind of conviction that Pakistan has not played 
fair The allegations are not so numerous but are just as bitter Thev 
tend to crystallize into two issues Kashmir and jute As far as Kashmir 
is concerned we have the allegation that the Government of Pakistan has 
encouraged the raiders and given them facilities to cross Pakistan territory 
into Kashmir Then there is the jute issue and there the aigument is that 
m spite of the standstill agreement Pakistan has quite wrongly put an 
export duty on jute leaving East Bengal Both of these allegations mi gh t 
well be analysed m detail and it would be found as with the all^ations 
of the other side that they contain half truths and not the whole truth 
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I am not pnmartJ> concerned to examine their truth todaj The im* 
portant fact is that ordinary people m India and Pakistan genuinely be 
iieve that their own Dominion has been deliberate!} harmed b)^ the other 
Dommion That the two new Dommions should start with this kind of 
feeling between them is senous but what is more serious js that the lee! 
mg IS not confined to the people concerned with the business of govern 
ment or even to the educated classes It is equally bitter amongst people 
who do not speak English and the reasons that they give for the feeling 
ire very much the same as those which one hears from more educated 
people Is this ill v- ill purely temporary simply the result of difficulties, 
ansmg out of the actual partition'^ Is it reasonable to hope that when all 
the immediate problems of partition are settled the bitterness will die 
down'' Some of its causes are clearly temporary — e g the disputes over 
the division of military forces and equipment and the physical assets of 
govemment the dispute regarding Junagadh and Kashmir and even the 
quarrel regarding the jute dutv comes m this category since it was mamK 
the cause of Pakistan s desire to secure a share of the foreign exchange 
earned bv the export of tute Are there any more permanent causes of 
fnction which will continue even when these temporary causes are out 
of the wav 


An Unbalanced Economv 

There are certain facts which affect that long term question Each 
Dominion has an unbalanced economv India has coal but not enough 
fixid Pakistan has food but not enough coal There has been a tendency, 
and there wdl be m the future a temptation for each Doromion to use iK 
particular economic monopoly as a lever There wdl be a tendency for 
India to say to Pakistan > on can have the coal it you please us in your 
general behaviour and tor Pakistan to say "Vou can have our surplus- 
food if you please us That tendency must operate human nature being 
what It 15 Another senous factor is that the two Domimons have a 
tremendously long common frontier In such circumstances there is a 
likelihood of disputes ansing either out of economic matters such as cus 
toms or out of purely political matters It would be absurd to pretend 
that given that long common frontier there will not be a recumng 
danger of disputes between the two Dominions There is a third danger 
— m each Dominion there is gomg to be a verv large residual mmontv 
population m spite of the great mass migration of nearly nine miUion 
people There will still be many Mushms m India and many Hindus in 
Pakistan and the presence of these large populations each of which will 
be nervous about its position and wdl suspect tyranny even where there 
IS none wdl be a comph cation which will make relations between the twa 
Dominions extremely delicate 

On the other hand there is one aspect of the relations of India and 
Pakistan which I regard as hopeful and that is the recent realization by 
the rulers of both Dommions that they have certain common mterests in 
the sphere of defence and that the North West Frontier is a danger not 
only for Pakistan but for India too More than one person m a high 
place said to me during my recent visit. ‘ 'fte have got to get togelter 
because unless there is positive real agreement between India and Pakistan 
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ibere wiil be no ddequate defence of the North West Frontier and large 
parts of India wiU m due course be over run by invaders hostile to both 
Dominions That realization is new and very real talking to people in 
Delhi one realizes that this idea is m their minds the people at the top 
know that unless India and Pakistan get together this danger will grow 

Leaving aside the short term issues there are thus two opposing forces 
there are the emotional factors to which I have referred making for ill 
will and then there is this great common tear makmg tor good will He 
would be a rash man who would prophesy which of these tv^o forces will 
•outweigh the other A reasonable guess is that there is bound to be a long 
period durmg which suspicion will be the dominant note in the relations 
between India and Pakistan Whether that wall later give way to a sense 
■of common interest as a result of the North West Frontier danger I am 
not prepared to prophesy It is at least true that the realization of a 
common danger is growing m strength day bv dav 

\DMli<lSTRATI\E WEAKNESS 

The second ot the unhopeful factors m India and Pakistan todav — ^and 
It IS present m both countnes — is the deplorable weakness ot the adminis 
tration The government machine is slower than it has ever been Any 
body who has to do business with the Government who has to get a per 
mit or a licence or anything of a routme nature knows that it takes 
months to get it If he sends a reminder he is often told that the 
ongmal application has been lost The Oovemment is working at not 
more than about 5 per cent of its former speed This is not unnatural 
tor both Dominions are suffering from hopelesslv inadequate manpower 
There are many rcasom for this Partition has necessitated the duphea 
non of offices m many spheres There was too a long period when re 
cruitnienL for the Indian Civil Service was practically stopped and since 
then there has been the retirement ot a very large number ot British 
officers and as one competent authority put it to me we now have 
about one thir d ot the manpower required to run the admmistrabon of 
India In Pakistan the situation is much the sanie or possibly rather 
worse and although the Government officials left me working extremeK 
hard it IS huraanlv impossible for them to cope with what has to be done 
The machine therefore is slow Its slowness is manifest m many depart 
ments but perhaps the place where it is most obvious to a business 
man is m the sphere ot the railways The railways have had to bear a 
tremendous stram during recent months first thev had the problem of 
■evacuation then thev had the strain arising from the repercussions of the 
disturbances m other pans of India All over India there were pockets 
of people who did not feel safe and who theretore moved from their 
homes this threw a tremendous stram on the railways The railways 
have also had their own staff problems — there are areas where men of a 
particular community are not prepared to work In the Punjab tbe\ 
have had the difficulty that Sikhs and Hindu dnvers would not go into 
Pakistan and Muslim dnvers would not go into India These troubles 
have come at a lime of greatly increased traffic with the result that the 
whole railway system has slowed down Commodities do not reach their 
destination m less than two or three times the normal time of transit 
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This IS senous because of its effect on the economic position, it means 
a slowing up of busmess and this m turn means a temporary weakening 
of the whole economy of the two Dominions So that the second un- 
hopeful factor IS the parlous state of the present administration 
The third factor and this applies to India mainly is the very difficult 
position with regard to the Sikbs Migration as you know from the 
West Punjab is practically fimshed and there is now this great concen 
tration of a very nationally minded very martial people in a compara- 
tively small area There are about six milli on Sikhs crowded between 
Delhi and Amritsar I will not prophesy what form that particular 
trouble will take but it is obvious that the presence of that commumt> 
must be a cause of anxiet\ to the Government of India for a very long 
time to come 


Growth of Communism 

The fourth difficulty — and this is common knowledge to all those con- 
cerned with labour— is the rapid and menaang growth of Communism 
It IS growing fast and has turned its attention to all forms of labour I 
do not know why Co mm unism attracts to itself such devoted fanatical 
bands of workers but it does and they are very busy in India they are 
buildmg up an orgamzaUon verv fast and getting at labour rapidly and 
will be a real menace m India m the near future The Government of 
India Ls very consaous of this and concerned to see that the movement is 
assuming dangerous proportions Active steps are being taken to counter 
act It and the Government of India have set themselves to build up sound 
trade unions of a non Communist character In Bombay thev claim to 
have secured 120 000 members of these Congress non Communist trade 
unions I mvself regard this attempt to build up sound umons unions 
which will fight for the nghts of the workers as probably the best bulwark 
against the dangerous mroads which Communism will otherwise make 
upon the economy of India 


Hopeful pACTORb 

I have spoken of the unhopeful factors What about the hopeful 
factors? I suppose the most hopeful feature of all is the quite surpnsmg 
traoquilhty which persists in three fourths of India today Calcutta today 
IS a city of peace comparatively speakmg whereas for twelve months 
before the transfer of power it was a city of chaos It was characterized 
bv communal hatred in its worst forms and by all the dislocation ol 
business which that meant I remember bemg grateful whenever I found 
more than half of the staff at the office because day after day there was 
trouble in some quarter and as a result either the Hindus or the Muslims 
had to stay at home All that stopped Me in Calcutta is proceeding now 
with a peacefulness which was impossible twelve months before power 
was transferred That is an extremely comfortmg thought. Which of us 
m this room would have dared to prophesy six months ago that such a 
degree of peace and order would prevail m Calcutta? 

Before power was transferred the Muslims were insistent that Calcutta 
must be theirs the Hmdus were msistent that it must be thens When 
the award of the Boundary Commission was given naturally Calcutta 
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went to India and not to Pakistan, and one must give great credit to Mr 
Jmnah and the Muslim leaders for the tremendous restramt witii which 
they accepted— and made their followers accept— the award of the Com- 
nussiou It IS taken for granted now Muslims are not wondering how 
long it wjU be before they can upset it, and so there is a measure of peace 
tind tranquillity in Bengal greater than there has been for a very long time 
Similar conditions prevail m other parts of the country I was at a 
meeting of the European Association when Europeans were givmg reports 
on the state of the country and atmosphere and the mac from Bombay 
complained that he could not report on the atmosphere m Bombay be- 
cause there is not an> Bombay has taken the transfer of power with 
remarkable smoothness 

There are of course some areas where there is tension In Karachi 
although the Pakistan Go\ eminent has shown wisdom and has in general 
restrained active trouble there has been a good deal of uneasiness and 
fear in the Hindu community and many have left but over the greater 
part of India tranquiUity has prevailed 

Growing Sense of Realism 

The second hopeful factor— and this is a very hopeful one — is the grow- 
mg sense of realism m India with regard to their relations with other 
parts of the world In the years when India was still struggling for self 
government the tendency was to think that foreign relations were of no 
account that defence did not matter that India could take care of herself 
that she bad no enemies and need not fuss with mihlary and defence 
problems That has gone the people responsible for India s destinies are 
consaous of their need for adequate help from the outside world — of 
satisfactory relations with the outside world in general and with this 
country in particular They want help in three specihc spheres defence 
techmcians and capital goods Nobody m India now thinks that defence 
does not matter and there is general hope that Bntam will be prepared 
at the appropriate time to enter mto an agreement to assist m the defence 
of India whether India stays inside the CoimnoDwealth or whether she 
goes out I regard that as an important step towards realism 
There is also the realization that this country has much to give the two 
Domifuoiis firstly m the matter of technicians and secondly at the 
proper time m regard to capital goods Programmes are being worked 
out and both Pakistan and India want from Bntam the maximum help in 
these two spheres All this means that the realization is growing that 
India like any other developing country cannot afford to be self-sufficient 
that her future existence and prospentv depend upon satisfactory rela 
tions with the rest of the world Both Dormmons look primarily to this 
country for help and encouragement ui their struggle for advancement in 
the years to come 

British Support 

It is quite dear as far as we are concerned that we must exert our- 
selves to the maximum possible to assist those two Dominions V/e are 
compelled to do so both by duty and b> self-mteresL As far as duty is 
concerned although we have shed responsibility for India and Pakistan, 
VOL XLIV ^ 
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we cannot dis>c]ajiii moral responsability for two countries to which we 
have been attached for so long and it is incumbent upon us to go as far 
ai we can to meet their needs It is also to our mterest to develop to the 
utmost possible degree the commerce and trade between the two coun- 
tries and thus both duty and self-mlerest compel us to go as far as wc 
cam even at the cost of some diversion of capital goods from hard cur- 
ieac\ countries to meet the reasonable needs and desires of India and 
Pakistan 

The thmd hopeful feature is that the position with regard to the States 
is more clear cut and hopeful than it was some months ago when the 
transfer of power took place No one could then foresee whether the 
States would stav out, or which wav they would go Now the great 
majontj' of the States have acceded to one Dominion or the other and 
It IS quite clear they intend to stav in they have accepted the fact that 
they cannot remam aloof and must be linked cither with India or 
Palastan There are States which occupy a special position there is 
Hyderabad I wdl not talk about Hyderabad partly because the facts are 
well known already and partly because tbe less said the better It is better 
for us to preserve silence and let Hyderabad and India discuss then* own 
future relations unhampered b\ any remarks ot ours But whatever 
Hyderabad may do generally speaking the States have accepted the faa 
that they have got to come m to the union of India or the union of 
Pakistan No one could have predicted that confidently six months ago 

A New Dynamic Spirit 

The fourth hopeful feature is that one cannot be in Delhi Karachi or 
Calcutta or anywhere m the two Domimons today without being con- 
scious of a new dynamic spirit Officials and Cabinet Ministers aLke 
work mommg noon and night gladly and joyfuUv with the sense that 
they are serving tbeir own country Anyone who goes to Karachi or 
Delhi now if he is at all sensitive to atmosphere will know that what I 
am saying is true It is mtangible no one can sav how long jt will last 
but this mtangible force may in tbe long run carry the people of India 
and Pakistan a very great way forward m spite of their difficulties 

The Question of Stability 

My conclusion about the two Dominions is thus a hopeful one but 
mstead ot statmg it just like that we had better return to the question I 
raised at the beginnmg of my talk When officials and busmess men have 
asked me since my return. Is India all nght?” I have taken it to mean 
“ Are the Dominions going to be stable are they going to be prosperous 
are they going to be able to defend themselves? How do wc stand 
about that^ The question about stability is tbe most difficult one to 
answer Stability m regard to a country may refer to the political bur 
dens or to the form of government Are India and Pakistan gomg to be 
stable’’ Are they gomg to break up further or will they re unite'’ 1 
think It IS unlikely that they will come together again and indeed there 
IS some p>ossibihty that there will be still further disintegration m the 
years to come I would not hke to guarantee that East and West 
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Pakistan ivonld remain Imked togetfier since that is a rather remote 
question with which we need not concern ourselves for the time being 
Is there stability in the sense that the forms of government will remain 
as they now are? Frankly I do not think they will I do not bebeve 
that in a hundred years’ tune or less the parliamentary system will 
exist either in India or Pakistan The parhamentary system depends on 
a particular national psychology and is thus suited to some countries 
not to others I doubt whether it wnll remain in India and Pakistan 
but that IS speculation with regard to the remote future and as tar as the 
present is uincemed everyone is satisfied with the parhamentary form of 
government In these two senses India and Pakistan can be regarded as 
stable 

Are they going to prosper'^ The chief doubt has been with regard to 
Pakistan I will not discus.s this in detail because vou had an illu 
ramating paper on it a fortnight ago when an authority on these 
ecxmotnic matters dealt with the economic viabihty of Pakistan and India 
My conclusion quite definitely is that Pakistan is viable economically 
I see no reason why a great agricultural country rich m raw materials 
with a satisfactory foreign exchange posiuon should not be viable I am 
satisfied that both India and Pakistan if they follow wise economic 
pobcies can be economicaliv sound I wish I could give a more definite 
answer to the acute question as to whether India and Pakistan will be 
prepared to work together If they are prepared to do so their progress 
will be equally rapid if not the progress of both will be slow but I am 
not prepared to say whether I think there will be collaboration or not 
The signs at present are against jt but India is a strange country emo 
Uonal forces suddeidv grow up and work quite unexpectedly for good as 
well as evil At present all the signs are that the two Dominions are set 
for economic separatism If that proves to be so them economic progress 
will be slow but m spite ot that I think they are both economically viable 

Thirdly will they be able to defend themselves'^ Here everything 
depends on their coming together in some kmd of joint defence arrange 
ment at any rate on the North West Frontier I do not think either of 
the two Dominions would be able to defend the frontier without assist 
ance ftrstly from each other and secondly from this country As far as 
this country is concerned we shall be prepared to do what we can but 
some kind of agreement betv^een India and Pakistan is essential that will 
depend largely on the settlement of the Kashmir question It is not worth 
while guessing whether there will be a settlement or not that matter is 
in the hands of the United Nations Organization and m a few weeks we 
shall know the position All else depends ultimately on an agreement 
with regard to the Kashmir issue If India and Pakistan settle that issue 
some kmd of defence agreement will follow but if that does not happen 
their defence position wiU be fraught with constant danger and it mav be 
only a question of tune before they find that the North West Frontier has 
crumbled upon them 

That is the best I can do by way of answering the question ‘ Are India 
and Pakistan aU nght? ” 

To summanze In the sphere of pohtics and government I think India 
and Pakistan are stable at present in the sphere of economics I sec no 
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reason why the> should not go on to prosperity they will go fast if they 
collaborate slowly otherwise in defence their whole future will depend 
on their getting together If lhe> do not get together disaster will follow 

Inevitabiliit of Partition 

m this country were until recently responsible for the welfare of 
India and Pakistan and m our hands lay the decision to transfer power 
and accomplish partition We have to ask whether that transfer of 
power was right and whether partition was nght^ For my own part 1 
have no hesitation is saving \es ’ to both these questions I am pro- 
foundl} convinced that we had reached the stage when anj' substantial 
delay m the transfer of power would have been indefensible and imprac 
ticable and also that whether we liked it or not, the partition demand had 
to be accepted It had behind it emotional forces which could not be re- 
sisted It was no use deploring partition we had to accept the fact that 
the Muslims were determined to have it, and we could only accept that 
demand and do what we could to help them 

If I may permit myself one cncicism I thmL it is a thousand pines that 
we did not accept partition m prmciple two years earher and give our 
selves two years in which to estabhsh the admmistrations of the two new 
Dominions The most senons cnticism of us at the bar of destmy will 
be that we arrived at the partibon decision m a hurry and implemented 
it m a few weeks without pavmg sufficient attention to the problem 
of starting the new administrations Parti Uon was not onlv a political 
problem it was much more an admmistranve problem If we had 
accepted partition a year before and given ourselves a vear to build up 
the adnumstration we should have made a better contnbution to the 
future of India 

My conclusion is hrsUv that we were right to transfer power when 
we did and secondly that we were right to accept the necessitv for 
Pakistan This was extremelv distasteful to the Bntish Government and 
to most British people but we proved ourselves realists bv accepting it 
Just its I see no reason to be ashamed of our general conduct of affairs 
m India so too I see no reason to be ashamed of our general conduct 
of the transfer of power 


DISCUSSION 

Brigadier J G Smyth \ c supported everything which Sir Percival 
Griffiths had said on this big question particularly as he had always main- 
tained that It was the haste with which power was transferred to the new 
Dominions which caused most of the trouble He thought as Sir Percival 
Griffiths had become more exalted in his own sphere he had tended to 
get a littk out of touch with the common problems of the Indian sub 
continent A thousand people were dymg every dav m the Punjab m 
this transfer of population thev were dying of hunger and cold and 
starvation and disease and some eshmates of the casualties bv the end 
ot the cold weather amounted to two or three milhon He felt very 
strongly that more energetic measures should be taken to assist these 
millions of people who were suffering as a result of what was happening 
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toda> The BnObh who still had a moral responsibility towards the 
peoples of India should do a great deal more about it than they were 
doing toda\ 

Looking at the future of the two Dominions he felt that it was a 
disaster that they were not gettmg oloser together It was our business 
as the traditional leaders of India to make every effort to trv and bring 
them closer together With regard to Pakistan he knew that Pakistan 
felt that everyone s hand was against her Pakistan was the smaller 
Domimon she had no coal no iron no factories she had only her men 
and her raw material and her wheat Pakistan did feel at the moment 
that the ‘ big battahons ’ were against her He believed in the future 
ot Pakistan and their claim that as long as there was one Pakistani 
there would be a Pakistan He hoped that would be realized and the 
attitude not be adopted that Pakistan would eventually be submerged by 
India from force of circurastant.es This would be a very wrong attitude 
for this country to adopt 


Sir Amberson Marten said that hke many others m the room he was 
greedy to hear more But m the verv mterestmg lectures which had been 
given from tune to time there was one important institution m India 
which had not been mentioned the Indian High Courts The High 
Courts were one of the great props of Bntish rule and be remembered 
a Hindu brother judge telling him so and adding that the reason was that 
every peasant knew' that the High Court stood between him and the 
zalum of the local policemaQ He beheved that to be quite true 
Amazingly little had appeared in the papers with regard to the High 
Courts except that Cony BriUsb judges mcluduig four Chief Justices 
had recently come home In the Bombay Diocesan Magazine he had 
read that the new Chief Justice of Bombay was a Mohammedaa, which 
was of particular interest as the Provinaal Government was Hmdu 
He supposed they would all like to know what was happenmg in India 
m ordinary life Had there been a general exodus of all the officials and 
all the business people‘s ^VTiat had happened to the Turf Club races m 
Bombay and Calcutta and Lahore"’ What was happening to the Yacht 
Club races in Bombay and Karachi’ Were they all stiU going on ’ And 
could Sir Percival recommend Bombay as a suitable resort for next cold 
weather for a fortnight or so*’ 

There was one observation which Sir Percival made which he was par 
ticularly glad to hear — viz as to the new dynamic energy in India His 
last visit to Bombay was in January 1939 and even then he noticed an 
entirely new spmt Incidentally the fnendhness shown to him was 
amazmg There was a different atmosphere amongst the people he saw 
and be then came to the conclubjon that thev could no longer be kept 
from havmg their own government 

Lieut Colonel G H Keighley Bell asked whether in Karachi there 
was the same dynamic energy as in Delhi and was it doing awav with 
any violent Mushm reaction to the present situation? The Pakistan 
Government was faced with a most difficult situation m that there were 
in Pakistan so many different races who were Muslims but between 
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whom there was very httle <i£aiiity yet the Govemmeat had to weld all 
these different races into one nation Would the flag of Islam be a 
suffiuentlv strong bmdmg force"^ Was the Muslim League relying on 
Islam to unite the Muslims or would it follow the policy of the Arab 
League whose binding force was racial cultural and linguistic? Islam 
as such had been somewhat sidetracked by the Arab League Whether 
that would be the case m Pakistan whether the Muslim League would 
cry to bung together other affimties among the \anous Muslim races 
rather than the purely rehgious one be did not know With all due re- 
spect to Islam he did not think that it had proved a really strong bmdmg 
factor except very locally smee the early days There had been rupture 
m Islam just as among the ChnsUans 

LieuL General Sir Thomas Hutton said he agreed with practically all 
Sir Percival had said He was glad Sn Percival mentioned India's need 
tor our help in developing her internal economy and particularly her need 
for capital goods and expert techmeal assistance He felt that if neces 
sarv sacnfices should be made to meet those needs He would be glad 
if Sir Peruval could sav how India herself was succeeding m re-estab- 
hshitg her production The problem of whether we could give India 
what she wanted as regards capital goods depended very largely on how 
far she could increase her owm production m such things as fo^ grains 
textiles coal jute tea etc not only for her own consumption but also 
for export If she could export on a large scale we should be able to 
help her in a very substantial manner He was glad that Sir Percival 
had laid emphasis on the need for taking an mterest in India and on the 
help we could snll continue to give her Britain was of course on the 
position of having to wait until she was invited but help in certain direc 
tions would be very welcome There had recently been an appeal for 
workers and money to help the refugees All who had been in India 
knew what the presence of even one good European worker would do in 
a camp The trouble in India at the moment seemed to be that nearlv 
every Indian worker was suspect, even Indian Chnstians had not been 
exempt from a certain amount of communal feeling but the presence of 
Europeans was an enormous help to those many Ind ians who were 
anxious to work m helpmg refugees If we were gomg to mamtam that 
connection with India which all desired we should have to take a great 
deal more interest in her problems than was showm at present This 
referred both to the general public and to offiaal and semi-official 
organizations 

A I the present time there were so many critical problems to face at 
home that there was a senous danger that India might be forgotten and 
if that happened she would forget us 

Finally he would like to say one word on politics It would no doubt 
be agreed that if two years earlier the Muslim League and Congress had 
agreed to partition and to set up machmery to govern the new areas in 
advance and to settle the boundaries and if there could have been an 
orderly transition a great deal of temble bloodshed could have been 
avoid^ It was easv to be wise after the event but was it really possible 
to get agreement at an earlier date’’ Even if there had been agreement 
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and It had not been earned out immediately, it seemed likely that sooner 
or later it would have broken down and there might have been civil war 
over the whole of India dt a time when we had not the means for dealing 
with it? It was aWays possible to sa> afterwards that tbmgs could have 
been done better but we must realize what a very diffitult problem the 
people on the spot had to solve and what a miraculous thing it was that 
they solved it without bringing about a clash between ourselves and India 
as a whole 

Sir Percival Griffiths in replv said that Brigadier Smyth quite 
nghtiv deprecated the attitude that it did not matter that two milhon 
people would have lost their lives m the Punjab There had been far too 
much talk along those lines It was important to discover what could 
be done to help and here General Hutton had put his linger on the spot 
He believed that this was the tune for personal help from this countr\ 
Any Bnti&h worker going out to work amongst the refugees was very 
much more than welcome He could do things which no Indian worker 
could do and there was tremendous scope tor that work In the domg 
of It the two countnes would be bound more closely together 

Bngadier Sm>th felt that this country should trv to bang Pakistan and 
India together The speaker felt that we missed a chance of domg that 
when Pakistan tned to refer the case of Kashmir to the Bntish Common 
wealth What Pakistan wanted to do was to get round the famdv table 
she argued that if there was a row between two members of the family 
the best thing to do was to get the rest of the family m to discuss it It 
was a great pity some way round the difficulties of doing this could not 
have been found and it was far less satisfactory that the quarrel should 
have been taken outside the tamily instead of being discussed m the 
family 

The thmd pomt Bngadier Smyth made was that Pakistan was feeling 
cold-shouldered — that this country was not domg very much to help her 
The speaker could conhnn that feelmg it was very manifest m Karachi 
today There was a feeling that Bntam had not done as much as she 
could to help Pakistan would not stand alone, she dare not she must 
look elsewhere for help if we did not stand by her Where would she 
look? He would not go into the difficult sphere of mtemational relation 
ships but if Bntam was not sufficiently warm m her attitude Pakistan 
would look towards those quarters from which we had most to fear and 
he would emphasize what Bngadier Smyth said about the need for Bntam 
to do a little more to make Pakistan feel we wanted her 

Sir Amberson Marten had asked about the British judges He could 
not answer that question except that he too, had seen the newspaper 
reports that forty were bemg sent home His owm view was that the day 
of the Bntish judge in India was not likely lo be very long because there 
was a feelmg that India must run her own affairs whether judicial or 
executive and she must put in her own people to do her own work 
With regard to ordinary life Sir Amberson asked whether there had been 
an exodus of officials and busmess men This had happened in certam 
places but it was shll true that in most of India life was gomg on fairly 
normally if possible more normally and peacefully than before Sir 
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Ambenon asked about the Turf and other Clubs but he would have to 
admit quite frankly that he did not know 
Colonel KeighJey-BeJl raised the important and difficult questian 
whether the flag of Islam as distinct from purely cultural affimtics would 
prove a suflicient binding force to weld together all the heterogeneous ele- 
ments m Pakistan Quite frankly he doubted whether this would be so 
Take for instance East Bengal and West Pakistan What was there m 
common between them^ The> spoke different languages except in a 
very indirect sense they were people of different races they were not 
economically m need of each other and thev were separated bv a great 
stretch of countr> He doubted on a long histoncal view whether Islam 
would be a sufficient bmdmg force to ke^ the^e two areas together His 
own guess would be that Islam would not by itself prove to be suffiaently 
strong to keep the races together 

General Hutton raised a number of interesting and important questions 
the first of which was whether India had succeeded in re establishing ber 
production He thought the answer must be she had not yet, and her 
leaders were ver> worried about it There had been a numto of things 
which interfered with the re estabhshment of production one big factor 
bemg the unrest m the labour world Communist activity deliberately 
created this unrest— some people would say that labour was showing a 
natural distrust — but labour in India at the moment was very unreliable 
and this was a matter which was makmg an increase of production ex 
tremely difficult 

General Hutton spoke of the need for greater mterest in India, and he 
nghtly said that there was a considerabk lack of interest in this country 
TTiat was true up to a point but if one started talking about India people 
were very interested thev were prepared to learn and listen to what they 
were told As far as the Government was concerned he would not accuse 
the Government of lack of mterest m India he had found smee he re 
turned that nght up to the very highest quarters there were feelmgs of 
friendliness and interest The Government was interested even although 
It was not alwavs well informed 

The last pomt was a very fair one General Hutton dealt with his 
own suggestion that partition might have been decided on two Years 
earlier and the two years spent m working out the details of adnimistra 
tion and raised the question of whether any agreement could have been 
got to partition at that time It was difficult to dogmatize because it was 
a macter of judgment but he bad been looking up some notes he wrote 
m 1946 when he expressed verv firmlv the view that although neither 
parts was rcadv to come to agreement both parties were ready to 
acquiesce on partition if it was imposed His judgment was then that 
the Congress Partv would have accepted it as an award That was a 
matter of judgment and not of proof His judgment might be wrong but 
in his view we could have tned to imtiate partition two years earlier We 
shirked the issue and did not want to take responsibihty for partition 
This was merely his personal view which might be wrong 
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Sir Stanley Reed’s Views 

The Chairman tendered their sincere thanks to Sir Percival Griffiths 
for hi5 address He went on to say he was m India m November and 
December, chiefly m Bombay and for a time in Karachi and it was 
rather amazing to tnd the surface of life very little disturbed Bombay 
was desperately crowded it was humming with activity but there was a 
great feehng of apprehension — nobody seemed to be certam what was 
gomg to take place or feel any confidence m the future There was a 
growing sense that there would be at the next election a rapid swing to 
the Left, and, above all a very senous growth of Communism especiallv 
m Madras It puzzled him to know whv Madras of all Provmccs should 
be the theatre of this growth of Communism because Madras was always 
looked upon as the best administered Province in India and the most 
easily governed 

When It was asked whether the two separate Domimons had come to 
stay what would be their relations with each other and what would be 
their future his answer was that it largelv depended upon India itself 
India contained the great bulk of the wealth the population and other 
resources as compared with Pakistan and he did not think Mahatma 
Gandhi ever showed his bigness more than when he so stronglv advised 
the leaders of the Government of India his own personal fnends that 
they had a speaal responsibilitv to Pakistan because of the existence of 
these predominant forces He felt quite certain m his own mmd that 
India would recognize that Pakistan had come to stay and instead of 
attacking its existence as a breach m the unity of India recognize the 
mterdependence of the two Domimons the two would come together 
more rapidly than now seemed possible 

He was not afraid of the long common frontier what mattered was 
the spint behind the frontier As to the stability of the two Domimons 
there were two great problems which did not seem to haye had the atten- 
tion they deserved India was now confronted with the gravest problem 
anv Government had ever faced— how the enormous and growing popu 
lation w'as to be fed and the standard of life raised without an extension 
of food production which seemed to be beyond attainment India had 
launched vast proiects for the development of the country but her avail 
able resources were being exhausted by purchases of food from abroad 
He thought Pakistan must make up its mind clearly and resolutely now 
as to Its policy If an attempt was made to base its admimstration on a 
huge industnahzed area it was bound to fail Its great resources were 
agricultural industnal development w'ds bound to be a slow process 
For these reasons he thought the best advice which could be given to 
Pakistan was to base its admmistration on a prosperous agnculture 

The temhe problem of Kashmir as he saw it was whether the invading 
tnbes were amenable to anv rule except the exermse of force However 
desirous Pakistan might he to see these mvaders withdrawn cou]d they 
be extruded from Kaslunir otherwise than bv force This would be the 
touchstone of the relation between the two Dominions for some Years to 
come 

Sir Peraval Gnffiths had committed himself rather cautiouslv to the 
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idea tbdt we should have waited until the two admuustrations were fully 
set up and fully funcdomng before withdrawing our control What 
would this have involved? Exactly the same problem as there was m 
Palestine today We should have had to enforce partition by Bnhsh 
troops and to maintain the ruk ot law by Bnush bayonets lliere was 
one thing the House of Commons would never have permitted and that 
was the use ot Bnhsh troops to enforce a partition w'hich was resented by 
large numbers of the population Had pamhon been accepted two years 
before had we attempted to force it through we should have had to bear 
the onus of a step which everybody m India regretted which nobody 
would have voluntanlv supported and which was only possible by agree- 
ment between the two comraumhes 

What was our position towards India at the present tune'^ He heard 
talk about our moral responsibiktv and when he heard that his reaction 
was to ask for a name What was meant bv moral responsibility? 
Could It be translated mto concrete facts and expressed m a definite Ime 
of action'’ If this could not be done the term should not be used Our 
attitude to India had been defined in words which he would repeat We 
are with you now and always to the full extent of our resources to help 
you on the path to full independence that you have sought and which we 
are glad to recognize We must wait for requests for help when we 
should be able to respond It would be a gnevous error if we tned to 
force our own ideas on India or Pakistan 

The E^ar or Scarbrough proposed a vote of thanks to Sir Percival 
GnflSths and to Sir Stanley Re^ which was accorded by applause 


VILLAGE BETTERMENT IN THE NEW INDIA 
AND PAKISTAN 
By Dr Harold Mann 

The improvement of Indian villages and of the life w'hich is lived in 
them IS the improvement of India This is as true now as it has ever 
been in the post and the present moment is one when a consideration of 
what has been and is bemg done for the betterment of rural conditions 
la very much to the point We can m this country now take a more 
objective altitude to what occurs in any part of the sub-conlment than 
has been possible m the past owmg to the change m responsibility for 
events m that country since last August But though we have less respon- 
sibility there are many of us who are aa interested m the progress of the 
village people as ever we were Some of us have worked for many years 
among the rural population and both admire and love them and hence 
we follow all the efforts at the improvement of their lot W'lth the greatest 
keenness and keep to a very large extent m touch with those who are now 
working to this end 

Until comparatively lately the mfonnation about the condition of vil- 
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lagers and of village life has been extremely meagre Much information 
existed m settlement reports and smular literature but a large part of this 
was never published and most of what was published was rarely if ever 
read In the middle of the last century Hunter wrote an account chiefly 
histoncal of the rural conditions m Bengal and in the early yeans of the 
present century Jacks wrote on the economic life of a Bengal district in 
a book which maugurated the modem stud> of village conditions But 
the general pubhc> both here and m India was inclined to beheve that 
the mcreasmg Government revenue and mcome tax returns and similar 
indications represented mcreasmg prosperity among the rural classes as 
well as among the commercial and adnunistratiye sections of the popu 
lation 


Below the Poverty Line 

I he facts as time and as many mvestigations have now shown are far 
otherwise In my own studies of Bombay villages thirty years ago 1 
found rather to my surprise and certainly to the surpnse of many others 
that about 40 per cent of the people ot the Deccan villages where I 
worked were hving below the poverty bne even according to their own 
low standard of life and feeding In the many studies done in other parts 
ot the country smee that tune the situation (if we except some of the 
regions which have come under new schemes of irrigation) is verv similar 
whether they are in North India Bengal the coast districts of Bombay 
or the nee growmg areas of Madras Even m some of the districts which 
have come under irrigation the material prospentj has not been accom 
panied by the real betterment of the people and has in some cases been 
bought b> the disappearance of the previous peasant population and by 
the impovenshment of the surrounding dry areas 

The results of recent censuses tell the same stor> The increase ot 
industnes m the larger centres of population would one might have 
thought have relieved the situation m the over populated countryside 
But this does not appear to have been the case The percentage of rural 
as opposed to urban workers has hardly changed from 1881 to 1941 though 
the total population has increased bv over 55 per cent With the dis 
appearance m large measure of the village artisan classes as well as of the 
village mdustnes the people have on the whole not gone as has been 
the case m Western countnes into the towns but have settled on the land 
as peasant cultivators either on their own land or on land rented from 
others The result has been that about half the members ot the artisan 
and other non agncultural castes have deserted their traditional occupa 
tions and become second rate cultivators Thus it has come about that 
rural India and Pakistan as well has except m certam favoured regions 
tended to be an agricultural slum and the dependence of the people on 
agriculture has shown a steady increase from 61 pier cent in 1891 lo 
78 per cent m 1931 I have not the figures from the 1941 census but 1 
am almost cerum that they would show a similar trend 

CoNDmoNs Still Unsatisfactory 

There have been many attempts to change all this and to mcrease the 
matenaJ prospenty and hence it was supposed the happiness of the 
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rural populatipn The huge development of irngation particularly in 
North India has as its prmapaJ end tie prospent)' ot the country and m 
the first instance of the village population Everywhere canal imgation 
has gone the material standard of the people has risen very greatly but 
not always has the happmess and health increased to a corresponding 
extent The mtroductioa of co-operative societies for the supply of credit 
to the agQcultural population was thought to herald a new day (at least by 
those who felt that the chief hmdrance to comfort and material mde 
pendeDk/C was the domination of the moneylender) when there was at 
least a chance for a larger part of the produce of labour to be retained m 
the hands of the peasants themselves Now forty years after the first 
co-operauve Act was passed the history of the movement is one of very 
partial success and on the whole it has not been able to attract the con- 
hdence of the rural population Brilliant successes there have been and 
that in almost every Province but there has been little sign of tie growth 
ol a CO operative commonwealth such as some of us looked forward to 
m the early days 1 could go on atmg scheme after scheme which were 
uitroduced as the cure for the misery and squalour of so many Indian 
villages were worked bv a hrmted number of people with enthusiasm but 
have failed to moye the apathy of the peasants and then were dropped 
quietly into the background 

So that at the ume the Bntish people have retired from responsibiluy 
for the rule of India and Pakistan we have to confess that the conditions 
among the rural population in the greater part of the country are unsdtis 
factory and I for one am mdined to be very depre^^ed at fhe position 
and sometimes to feel that a good many years of work among the yiUages 
of India and also ot Pakistan have shown far less result than we hoped 
fpi and very little of which we can be very proud 

Necessary Changes 

Nnd yet nothmg is more clear than the fact that a large part of the con 
ditions which lead to this depression can be altered even without great 
Government reform schemes I do not think that all that is necessary 
can be done wathout such schemes however There must be large 
changes m land tenures m the law relating to debt m the control or lack 
ot control of moneylenders in the subdivision and tragmentauon of land 
m the provision of money for improvements under better terms than have 
ever been available and the like But for the moment I want to con- 
sider the experience of many of us who have attempted to take a part in 
improvrng thmgs even with Government and pubhc control as they are 
and see where the great difficulty lies even m those areas where it is clear 
that peasant health wealth and comfort could be increased with com- 
parative ease resulting m a general raismg of the living conditions of the 
people 

For this purpose I want to use not only my own expenence for that is 
rather remote (though I do not think that the outlook has changed very 
much smee I hved among the villagers of the Bombay Deccan and of 
Smd) but also notes made by a large number of others who have devoted 
much time and energy to the service of rural advancement m almost 
every part of the country I mav mention some of these though they are 
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onl> people of whose work I have had prettv close know'ledge The first 
IS Mr Brayne whose T/ork m the Gurgaon district of the East Punjab is 
unique and who 1 know retains his taith in the possibility ot the villages 
becoming the homes of sweetness and light even without very radical 
changes in legislation 1 was mduced to give this lecture on account of 
papers which mv fnend Mr S G Paul of Indore sent to me telling of 
his expenences in trjing to follow Mr Brajne s lead among the villages of 
his State Then all over the country there have been missionaries co 
operative workers members of the agncultural departments and hun 
dreds of others who have in recent years made the improvement of vil 
lages their mam enthusiasm Towering over them all is that leader 
whom we Lave just lost, Mr Gandhi who drew public attention in a 
more powerful manner than anyone else had been able to do and who 
lived among the villagers and looked upon their rehabilitation as perhaps 
the greatest of his ambitions 

In spite however of the work of all these and of man) others the 
results are meagre Sometimes 1 am reminded of the proverbial result 
which one of our doggerel poets has enshnned m verse when St Antony 
preached to the hshes 

The sermon once ended the good man descended 
The eels went on eeling the crabs went on stealing 
Much delighted were thev but they w'ent their own wav ' 

Reasons for Slow Amelioration 
Whv IS It that so much effort has achieved such comparatively small 
results'’ I think that a frank studv of the question is the only way to 
achieve what so many of us have at heart Let us suggest several reasons 
now for the comparative failure 

First I feel that it is parti) because it has not always been realized that 
Indian villagers are peasants and that peasants are the most immovable 
of all types of population For to a peasant everywhere — and it is essen 
tial m the peasant mentality — life on the land is a means of h\ ehhood and 
not a busmess and that accordmglv the contmuance of what has been 
done bv his fathers is the most natural thing to do Nay it is almost a 
sm to change the method of doing anything Now India is a country of 
peasants with this type of thought very deeply ingrained It is not hraited 
to India and I have met with exactly the same spint m mv travels and 
work m the Middle East — m Turkey m Iran and m Iraq It would take 
generabom to convert an Indian villager m most cases mto a real town 
dweUcr who worked sa\ in a mill I have talked to many a peasant 
whose necessities have driven him to go to Bombay for a few months ot 
work in practically aU cases they considered themselves as exiles and 
pmed for their village in some remote corner of what might be a district 
in which scaraty perennially prevailed This is the reason why there is 
realiv no dnft to the cities as the figures I have given already show 
The second pomt on which 1 would like to insist is that except in cei 
tarn areas and among certam classes and castes the idea of making a 
profit, expressed m money out of their activities is secondary the first 
Is to make a living Among the Maratha kunbis whom I know best for 
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instance it la of course an excellent thing if there is a bumper crop which 
can be sold at a good price, thus providing money which can be spent in 
jeweherv for his wife and children or m buying an e^tra pair of bullocks, 
but It will make >ery httJe difference in the style of Iivmg or in the food 
which he will use To take another instance When I was in Sind I had 
some extra land which I did not want to use and made it known that I 
was prepared to Jet this out for a year dll 1 was read> to use it for my 
experimental work It was weU supplied with water and 1 had se\eral 
applications almost at once But it was at a time when we were all for 
increasing the acreage of cotton and I made it a condition that one-third 
of the land should be put under cotton To this all appheants demurred 
We will only put the remainder of the land under cotton when we have 
provided for our own food throughout the year ’ they said They agreed 
that there was more proht to be made out of cotton but that was a detail 
and 1 had to let the land on their terms The temptation of profit, m fact, 
goes a very little way among the peasants of the greater part of India and 
if that IS the only inducement lo change of method of life you will not 
get very far with them 


Pathetk Content 

The third point against which all workers among the peasants of India 
have come is the extreme apathy which is found everywhere I remem- 
ber reading the verj mteresting little book of Mr Bravne’s Socrates in an 
Indian Village and was amused at the very great amount of persuasion 
which Socrates had to use to get the people to take up even the simplest 
improvement and the wav m which thus would tend to be neglected unless 
Socrates was continually pushing from behind This apathy is perhaps 
justified m many cases because in so many instances they have been vic- 
timized bv unscrupulous outsiders and they are apt to consider that any 
recommendation has a snag in it that they cannot see Better the devil 
we know than the devil we don t’ they feel The suspicion is very largely 
justified and will never 1 suppose be met tiU the> feel themselves on an 
intellectual level with those who approach them or unless somethmg ha& 
given them special confidence in the person with whom they are deabng 
Socrates could get thmgs done because they had got confidence m him 
and such confidence is a matter of slow growth 

The apathy is also caused by the feelmg that any gam they may get so 
far as money is concerned will not come to them but will be used either 
to pay off old debts to their moneylender or may be used as a justification 
for raising the rent of the land they occupy As regards the former 
reason there is good justification for the fear for in many of the areas 
where famine may come at any time the only secuntv for the money- 
lender in keeping the peasants alive dunng a penod of scarcity is the 
idea of recompensing himself m a good season or when prospenty arrives 
whatever be its cause As regards the possible mcrease of rent as a 
result of vdlage prospenty this hardly applies to zemmdan regions except 
so far as sub tenants are concerned but is ever before the eyes of culti- 
vators in the ryotwan areas where the tendency m recent years has been 
for a larger and larger proportion of the people to be sub-tenants 

Whatever the cause all workers ra Indian villages are agreed that the 
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apathy is there and none of the methods of overcommg it used m other 
countnes ha\e hitherto availed to break the vicious circle of listlessness 
Jow production and squalor leading to further Jrstlessness low produc 
tion and squalor No doubt there have been mdividual cases where 
all this has been overcome and I could quote manj of them. Sometimes 
ii has been bv some form of co-operanve effort which has appealed to 
some of the leadmg members of a village co mmuni ty sometimes it has 
been the presence of some outsider m whom the village has confidence 
sometimes bv the return to a village of a member who has seen better 
thmgs elsewhere or sometimes the presence of an energetic and self-sacri 
ficmg village teacher or the like In sptc of the apparent apath> and 
also the other hmdrances^ I am confident that the villages of India which 
i know are Wditmg for somethmg which will sweep through the countrv 
and bring about the ‘ will to improve which is now and has been m tbe 
past so sadly lacking 


Grounds for Hope 

Let us tor a moment or two consider the advantages which Indian vil- 
lages have just as we have considered the difficulties in the wav The 
first thing IS that nearly all the areas are m a normal vear far less pro 
ductive than they need be lam not referring to famine areas m famine 
years, though there are one or two vears at least of scarcity m everv decade 
in many parts of India But apart from these it is true that if the 
resources of manure and land were fully used the production could be 
increased at least fifty per cenL without material change m the conditions 
otherwise Now such an increase of production is the very first step 
towards a better Me and is vital to the future of the countrv apart from 
flts effect on the individual villages This reserve of possible production 
IS a great asset if better living villages are to be obtained 

Next there is now a large reserve of labour unoccupied through a 
large part of the year m the villages 1 his reserve of labour is mcreasmg 
and though most thinkers on India s future are greatly concerned at 
this excess of population 1 am convmced that for the next few' years it 
may be of great advantage m the rehabihtation of the countryside If 
this reserve of labour can be harnessed m its spare time to tbe work of 
cleaning up the village collecting the available manure plantmg up the 
now waste ground carrying out anti erosion work such as bunding dig 
gmg wells where this is possible and the like matters the chance of an 
early improvement of the crop yield of stoppage of the w-aste due to 
erosion and similar curses and the consequent bettermg of the health 
of the people would be greatly increased I have mvself seen somethmg 
of what can be done in one or two of the very doubtful areas of the 
Bombay Deccan and there are no doubt many who have seen even moie 
sinking successes m other areas 

Government Help 

There is also the very great advantage that a large number of Govern 
ment departments are anxious to help The agricultural departments if 
they have done nothmg else have been able to supply seed of the mam 
crops which will give larger yields than those normally m use have been 
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able to give cheap methods of cuttmg losses due to diseases of crops (such 
as smut among almost all the com crops) and have been able to supply 
bulls which will la a very few years if properly used increase the capacity 
of the cattle to cultivate the land Other departments can also help and 
1 am assured that under the new regimes will be even more ready to help 
than they have been in the past I know that contact with Government 
departments has been dreaded bv villagers generally in the past owing to 
a tendenev to corruption and to demandmg maintenance from the vil- 
lagers when visiting any place I sympathize with that dread for I know 
that the charges have been true But the more the villagers take matters, 
into their own hands the less will be the danger m this direction and the 
more the people used by the departments are really village mmded the 
less will be the trouble on this account 

And vet with these advantages and other like them it seems a very 
uphill task to rehabilitate the generahtv of Indian villages As I look round 
the world and see what has been done m peasant countries to improve 
conditions I am rather depressed Apart trom revoludonarv conditions 
there are few areas where a peasant economy has been raised from a low to 
a higher level and life to a more healthy and comfortable standard Den- 
mark IS sometimes quoted but that is not a peasant economy as we know 
It m India In Russia there has been a change trom what was at least as 
unsatisfactory a position as is India but it has been done only bv destroy 
mg the peasant economy to a very large extent AH over Eastern Europe 
efforts are now being made but though it is very difficult to find out 
exactly what is happening the impression is that here also the old peasant 
economy is bemg destroyed In Western Asia though I have mvself seen 
the very great efforts that are being made in Turkey there seems so far 
ery little result But 1 am not without hope m India all the same Two 
things however must I feel be always remembered in this connection 

A First Preoritt 

First if real progress is to be obtained the whole force of public and 
Government opinion must look upon the improyement of the country 
side as bemg a first pnnri!\ m the improvement of the nation It must 
be a first charge on finarce and on the energy of the autbonties and of 
voluntary organizations For the next few years even if at the cost of 
postponing the beautification of (he towms and expenditure on develop- 
ment in other directions the rehabilitation of the rural areas must be 
done This is the reason whv so much has been achieved m Russia 
though the methods by which it has been done there are abhorrent to 
most of us Even if it be done in order merely to increase the land pro- 
duepon and not for the sake of the people themselves I shall be glad to 
have it done whatever be the motive 

Second I feel that the whole question of better living for the viBagers 
must be considered as one whole In the past we have had so much of 
piecemeal work There would be a visit from a vaccinator one day 
just after a health visitor would amve then he would be followed by an 
agricultural fieldman and he again by a co operative agent, and each 
of them would see only the success of his own work The only wav is 
to treat the villages as a whole with one agent who will help (if neces- 
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-sary with the help and guidance of others) the better hvmg of the people 
One of the most striking successes jn this direction has been the rebabili 
tauon of a group of villages as a whole in a very depressed comer of 
Kathiawar initiated by Nanavad in 1912 and still prospering The idea 
of Mr Brayne’s village guides is a right one and provided that the proper 
people can be obtained and properly used the> may form the key to the 
betterment which we arc discussmg but the cost wiU have to be provided 
from outside and not be a charge on the individual villages 

A Vision of the Future 

I am afraid that this lecture has been on the whole depressmg But 
I am not by any means hopeless I can see m my mmd s eye a Deccan 
village as I should like it to be It is not one which is favoured by an 
irrigation scheme though there are a number of weUs which give water 
to a limited area for say ten months in the year The viUagc is clean 
and all the rubbish and mghtsoil is put into the village manure pit, which 
IS used to fertilize the crops especially the imgated crops All cattle 
manure is also there for fuel is being grown m part of the village area 
where formerly only thorns and bushes grew Every area not flat is caie- 
fuUv bunded so as to preserve as much water as possible The two most 
promment buildings on llie village site are the co-operative centre where 
in addition agricultural stores are kept and where crops are collected for 
co-operative marketmg and the school where both boys and girls are 
tramed at least up to the age of twelve not onlv to be literate but also 
m village patriotism When I can see this and a thousand thmgs that are 
not visible today I shall be satisfied that India is on the march not only 
to economic secuntv but also to having a happy and contented peasantry 
such as Mahatma Gandhi whom we mourn today would have been 
proud to see 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A MEETING of the Association was held jomtly with the Overseas League 
on Tuesday February 24 1948 at Overseas House Park Place S W 1 
when Dr Harold Mann read the foregoing papa- 

Sir Malcolm Darling k c i e presided and said that he counted it 
a special privilege to be able to introduce Dr Harold Mann because it 
was now about thirty years smee he read a book of his, Land and Labour 
irt a Deccan Village which started him on a course of study which had 
been one of the main threads of his life When he read that book Dr 
Mann had been in India for seventeen or eighteen years and be stayed 
there for another twelve first as Director of the Poona Agncultural Col 
lege and then as Director of Agriculture of the Bombay Presidency In 
the last fifteen years he had had the great advantage of visiting a number 
of other countnes notably Turkey Iran Irak Russia, and East Africa 
VOL xuv L 
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afld he had a store of varied knowledge which was of special importance 
to the subject on which he was to talk. 

After the reading of the paper the Chairman said that a debt of grati- 
tude was due to Dr Mann for his clear, comprehensive, and on the 
whole very well balanced picture of a vast problem a problem which 
touched 300 000 000 people hving m the villages of a country the size of 
a sub-continenL In dealing with so vast a problem it was mevitable that 
those who had touched it should not agree at all points He agreed with 
Dr Mann on the broad details of what he had said but there was a 
number of points naturally, upon which the experience of the Punjab had 
led him not to different conclusions but to put the facts m a somewhat 
different perspecUve 

He would not trouble the meetmg with disagreement, but would first of 
all endorse some of the more important pomts made by Dr Mann m his 
paper He was absolutely nght m his assessment of the difiSculties of 
gelling something new moving m an Indian village First of all peasants 
were the most immovable of people and secondly the stunulus of profit 
did not make the same appeal to the peasant as to the townsman This 
denved from his feelmg that more was at stake than balancing a budget^ 
and what was at stake was his whole wa> of life Thirdlv there was the 
apathv of the peasant of which Dr Mann had spoken. There one must 
not be too hard on the peasant Those who had borne the heat and bur 
den of the Indian da>, and under circumstances verv different from the 
hardships which confronted the peasant would feel a certain sympathy 
with a man who felt that he should do as httle as possible rather than as 
much as possible in his hfe It was Mr Moreland who pomted out to 
the Royal Commission on Agriculture m India that that was the funda 
mental difficulty m getting better conditions into the Indian village Until 
indeed the peasant could be aroused out of his apathy all the nostrums 
for his betterment would be of comparatively little avail 

As to an mcrease m production, it was one of the more encouragmg 
aspects of the problem that agncultural experts said that, if the right 
things were done production could be mcreased by 50 per cent Dr 
Mann said that his picture on the whole was a depressing one, but this 
depended on how one looked at the picture If one looked at it against 
the background of the other countries be had visited he wondered if it 
would be so depressing^ and that was a question he would like to ask him 
to reply to bow conditions m India compared with conditions m coun 
tncs like Irak and Persia and m the Middle East generallv He thought 
perhaps it would not be helpful to compare India with Russia, because 
conditions there were entirely different 

Dr Mann very properly mentioned Mr Gandhi, because no discussion 
of the Indian problem would be complete without reference to the man 
who had been the best fnend the Indian peasant had had for generations 
He had had the great pnvUege of a talk with Mr Gandhi last April when 
th^ discussed village pohtics and one of the questions he put to him 
was What does the Indian village need most? Mr Gandhi replied A 
return to simplicity He thought that was an mterestmg comment, be- 
cause be doubted very much whether what many reformers desired for the 
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Indian village would involve a return to simplicity It might be that a 
return to simplicity under modem conditions was impossible but, how- 
ever that might be, be went on to ask Mr Gandhi what were the biggest 
changes he had seen m hu life m the Indian village He rephed first 
of all the power null which made it unnccessaty for women to gnnd the 
com This was not as Mr Gandhi agreed, altogether an advantage, be 
cause the com ground by the women was more nutnlious than the com 
ground by the power null Other changes mentioned by Mr Gandhi were 
an mcreasc in the acquisitive spirit and the love of gamblmg and the 
cmema of winch he expressed the greatest horror The speak» then 
asked him what he would put on the asset side and there Mr Gandhi’s 
hesitation was depressing because he found it very difficult to mention 
anv thing He agreed however when it was put to him that there had 
been an mcreasc m the peasant s self respect. 

When the speaker rode through the Punjab the United Provinces and 
Central Provinces last winter it was the changes which had taken place 
m the last thirty or forty years which interested him most and for those 
who did not eiiiect any revolutionary change there was a good deal to be 
put on the asset side particularly m regard to women He was able to 
ascertain to some extent what was going on amongst them because his 
daughter was with hun and had long conversadons with village women 
The chief pomt, perhaps which emerged was the declme in the authontv 
of the mother m-law, to the advantage of the relationship of husband and 
wife who were becommg more to each other than under the old condi 
uons But he was surprised to find that most of the Mohammedan 
gazetted officers he met were stiH m favour of purdah Tbev pomted to 
what was going on m Lahore and New Delhi in justification He thought, 
however that the days of purdah were number^ 

A change which seemed to him on the best possible fines and which all 
must apjHxive was the better position of the Untouchable There was 
DO doubt that he was slowly becommg Touchable The conditions varied 
from village to village notablv between advanced and remote villages 
Another change he came across was in the attitude to animal fife the 
taking of which was forbidden by the fimdamental Hindu doctnne of 
Ahimsa In one village tins had been relaxed to sucb an extent that fifty 
or sixty monkeys had been shot and was perhaps the most encouragmg 
single change he had come across in his tour as the monkey was a menace 
to anyone who wished to grow fruit or vegetables 

To return to the general problem he was doubtful whether village 
guides was the best solution What the village needed first and foremost 
after educatiem was a good strong leader to keep the village together and 
keep It from the disintegration with which it was threatened by rDodem 
forces There were many other aspects of this problem on which he could 
talk, but he did not want to take up anv further time 

Mr, F L Brayne said that he read Dr Mann s paper with the greatest 
pleasure and he hoped that what be had said would be given far wider 
pubhaty than that meeting. It not only appbed to India but to manv 
countnfes m Africa and Asia 

He would hke to say something about the conservatism and apathy of 
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the peasant and would endorse What had been said about the reserve 
labour peopk who were fond of saymg that there was no work for the 
surplus population If they got down to the work of improvement of 
thar villages, homes and farms there would be an immense amount of 
work to do and there would not be a surplus pair of hands m any village 
in India tor many \cars to come 

With regard to this apathy be was working in a village at home and he 
found It incredibh difficult to do anything new The atmosphere of the 
village was all against change, and be felt this just as much in his village 
in Norfolk as he did m India The land did not change the weather did 
not change the animals did not change and it was difficult for the humans 
to change The ordmary Indian peasant was a small-holding subsistence 
farmer he had no resources no reserves and he would not change until 
he was dead certain that the change suggested would not get hino mto 
trouble He had survived hitherto and be beheved he would go on sur- 
viving if he followed the old ways the pnnted word or the spoken word 
meant nothing to him and he could onlv be convmced bv ocular demon- 
stration 

The problem was usually approached from tlie wrong angle The ob 
jective was always more production ’ more cash ” more crops ’ 
With Western people that was a very powerful motive they were 
struggling for a higher standard of life they knew — until vesterday — that 
money would bnng a higher standard and so they were prepared to do all 
sorts of thmgs to get more money The peasant m India was quite con 
tent with the standard he bad got, so that mcentive did not work he' did 
not realize that his old self sufficient community life had gone smoe India 
had got mto the stream of world markets nor did he realize that science 
had made squalor and disease unnecessary If it w/ere desired to change 
him he had to be shown a higher standard of living and to be so con 
vinced that it was worth having that he would be wdlmg to give up the 
things which kept him from attammg that higher standard of living 
The picture of the higher standard of hvmg must be kept before his 
eyes as being desirable and possible and tbciefore worth the cAtra woTt 
to get It. 

If we had only an economic objective we had nothing for the man who 
was already satisfied and each person who was raised to economic mde- 
pendence dropped out of our plans and we were left with the hard core of 
incurable poverty The people who could already made a living were the 
very ones we needed to inspire with an ambition tor a higher standard 
of hvmg so that they would use their resources better and thereby create 
opportunities to cure the poverty of tbc lowest stratum 

The standard of living was the standard of the home the standard of 
the home was the standard of the woman who kept it and so long as 
programmes of development continuetf to be for men only they would fail 
Until the programmes were built round the home and the women who 
kept the home the standard of living would never be raised or the peasant 
persuaded to forsake his old ways 

Miss Mariam Afzal said that there were at the behn of affairs in 
Pakistan men who were keenly alive to the need of village bettennent 
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For example as early as October when Pakistan was only two and a half 
months old Mr Khuro, the Prime Minister of Smd said at a Rotary Qub 
function m I&rachi that his Government would do cverythmg possible to 
better the conditions of hie ol the peasant He disclosed that there were 
schemes under preparation for mechanized agnculture and that orders 
had been placed for tractors which would be lent to zemindars and to 
peasants 

Reading from a Pakistan paper, Miss Afzal quoted from a Press Note 
issued by the Sind Government stating that there would be agranan relief 
m the provmce and announcmg that the Government of Smd had 
ordered that peasants should m future be allotted half the produce as their 
share and that no mterest should be charged on debts payable to them 
Any zemindar who charged mterest would be prosecuted Further the 
Press Note announced that free labour had been forbidden except for the 
purpose of canal clearance and closmg breaches 

Citmg another instance of a keen personal mterest in the welfare 
of the peasant Miss Afzal mentioned Mr Alafa Hussain, Editor of Dawn 
who m the capacity of Director of Pubhcitv m Bengal 1943 had been 
responsible for starting the information campaigns in the villages in 
Bengal The purpose of these information campaigns was to educate the 
peasant on matters of health, hvgiene and a better standard of life The 
officers and their staffs would go down to the viUages of East Bengal set 
up a centre play several musical records thus gathenng together the 
villagers When a large gathenng assembled they would lecture to them 
givmg them the topical news ot the day the current pnees of gram and 
other items of mfonnation pertammg to viJldge uplift A branch of this 
opganization also showed films to the villagers on subjects such as How 
to combat malana Keep the home clean etc 

Last but not least, there was m Pakistan today a Cabinet Minister Mr 
Fazlur Rahman who m 1943 when he was a member of the Bengal 
Ministry showed his eagerness to better the conditions of life for the vd 
lagers He was the author of a Bill which advocated the abohtion of the 
permanent settlement by which the middleman got all profits the re 
damation of waste land and introduced the idea o^ a peasant deahng 
directly with the Government 

These were only a few of the many Pakistams who were keen to begm 
and bring mto eflect the reality of village uphft Pakistan was pte 
dominantly an agricultural country she had an exportable surplus of food 
and was^onscious of the role she could play m contnbutmg food to coun- 
tries of the world many of which are expenenang today an acute short 
age of food Village uplift held a special significance for the Pakistani 
and every effort is be mg made and will be made to tackle the problem 
There would be concentrabon on modem agnculture and Pakistan looked 
to countnes like Great Bntam and America for machinery and expert 
techmeal help 

The “ apathy ” of the people which had been menboned several times 
was now a thmg of the past The people of Pakistan had expenenced 
Hiinng these last six months a change so tremendous and overwbelmmg 
that It was not hnmanly possible for them to remam apathetic Muslim 
agncultunsts as official records showed had been uprooted from their 
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previous homes and had poured into Pakistan m milhons Three weeks 
ago she was m Pakistan and had met many villagers who were npw 
refugees These people she felt would welcome organized agnculmral 
pursuits and would be ready to learn the modem methods of farming A 
new sense of patriotism now existed m Pakistan The Mushm peasant 
felt that if he worked he would be working not only for himself but for 
Pakistan his country The commg years would show the results which 
would speak for themselves and she herself was optimistic 

Sbe could assure her audience that ideas accepted the world over about 
the position of women m the Indian sub-contment did not apply to Paki 
Stan they were mdeed out of date She might claim to be an example of 
the modem woman m Pakistan. Miss Jinnah accompanied the Ouaid i- 
Azam dunng his recent tour of Baluchistan and m those parts of the 
world, which were conservatively minded she clearly made it understood 
by her own example that there was a job for each woman to do whether 
it be m the home or outside The fact that she (Miss Afzal) had been sent 
to this country on official work by the Government of Pakistan was an in 
dication of the progressive attitude of the Government The women of 
Pakistan were keenly alive to their responsibilities and the men far from 
standing m their way were eager today to give them the helping hand 

Sir John Woodhead said that viBage uplift had been a topic for dis 
cussion for over a hundred years and it was sometimes deprcssmg when 
one looked back and found that more progress had not been made m im- 
proving the standard of hvmg for the average villager although he thou^t 
some progress had been made dunng his own time One had seen un 
provements m Bengal there was a large number of villagers who pos 
sessed a tm roof to their bouses there was an increase in the number of 
vdJagers who travelled by bus also m the bazaars one saw an mcreasmg 
number of what might be called luxury articles — bars of soap, toys and 
such things — but the standard of hvmg of the villager was low and should 
be raised 

The problem as be saw it, was largely an economic one The peasant 
was apathetic but he was apathetic perhaps because be saw so little 
chance of improvement. Conditions were against him The vdlaga: must 
be given a larger gross income not necessarily m cash but his total re 
oeipts m terms of food and surplus products must be mcreased and when 
that had been mcreased his standard of hvmg would nsc 

The greatest difficulty was the pressure of population on the land and 
m that connection he would ask Dr Mann whether the cultivator m 
Sind where there was no such pressure of population, was better off 
than, say the cultivator in East Bengal where the area of the average 
holding was very small If the cultivator had a larger holdmg he 
would certainly be better off but the drainage of population on the land 
prevented this Dunng the last twenty or thirty years there had been a 
reduction m the size of the average holding This solution for this was 
not easy pressure of population could either be reduced by a decrease in 
the number of babies bom or bv a transfer of population from the land 
to industrial areas He thought it was desirable that India should be more 
highly mdustnalrzed than it was today, but he feared that the numbers 
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which could be absorbed in industry would not be sufficient to case the 
pressure on the land 

The second point was that the produce of the holding was not sufficient, 
the output per acre was too small but that of course could and should 
be remedied It meant a greater use of fertilizers improved seed, exten 
Sion ot irrigation where possible and these were essential if progress was 
to be made One often heard that zeanmdars were to blame for the low 
standard of living Personally be was not at all sure that the abohtion of 
the zemmdar would be a remedy for all ills He was a little afraid of the 
dead level of the countryside when everybody was a landlord cultivator 
and jbere was nobody with a httle more money a little more leisure a 
httle more education to mtroduce somethmg which was new He looked 
rather askance at a countryade which consisted of nothmg but the culti 
vator who had an acre or two of land to plough and till He was afraid 
a countryside of that nature would not be a countryside which would 
advance m any direction whatsoever He was not certam that the pres- 
sure of rent m the greater part of India was a vital factor m the economic 
condition of the country In many areas the peasant was protected with 
regard to an mcrease m his rent. In Bengal the rate of rent was not high 
There was a great cry for reduction of rent, but be did not think that the 
rent was a burden it did not prevent him from raismg his standard of 
hvmg nor would its abolition or reduction mcrease the standard of livmg 
One had to concentrate on the productivity of the sail apart from mdus- 
tnahzation so far as possible and this would go the greatest way to raise 
the standard ot hvmg for the cultivator 

Sir Hugh Hood said that he had not come prepared to speak on this 
very knotty problem and he could not say anythmg about the Indian ryot 
because be had no knowledge or very httle beyond the confines of the 
Madras Presidencv The distinction which was always drawn between 
the villager and the town dweller appeared to him to be a very nebulous 
one There was no hard-and fast line between the men who dwelt m the 
villages and those who dwelt in the towns for a very large number of 
townspeople had their roots in the villages they had their family lands 
and their relations so that there was no very clear distinction between 
the village-dweller and the town dweller This did not mean that the 
conditions m the village were the same as those m the town Everyone 
knew they were not, hut this problem of rural uplift appeared to him to 
come mto two very distinct categories one was the general question of 
the conditions of hfe m the village the amemties which were provided the 
co mmuni ty provisions which made hfe more agreeable and the other was 
the question of the reward for labour He entirely agreed with what had 
be^ said that it was necessary that the profits of agriculture should be as 
far as possible enhanced That was the mam source of hvmg m a village 

In the hungry ’thirties the conditions m the villages detenorated very 
materially and when it came to an mcrease m pnees m the early years 
of the war the Madras Government was bitterly assailed bv its neigh 
hours for not taking any steps to restnet the nse m paces The Govern 
ment did nothing imtil the price had gone up to about double what it 
was before When it went beyond that, one had to take steps and the 
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Madras Goverament did m fact taie very effective steps but the general 
economic condl Lions m the villages must depend necessarily on the return 
for labour 

He entirely agreed with what had been said about this question of 
apath> There were tunes when one had to^deal with the ryot he was 
a very maddening person One talked to him and said, “ If vou will do 
that you wall be better off ’ and be would say ‘ That is true but we do 
not do It that way ” The fact of the matter was not that he was apathetic 
but be could not afford to take the risk He knew that with certam 
methods of agriculture he could make a hvmg of a sort but if he adopted 
what the Agncultural Department recommended he was not at all sure 
that It would work out as they said it would The peasant had his age- 
old knowledge of agriculture on his own lines at his disposal though one 
was tempted to feel at times that he was most stupid when it came to try- 
mg to get an improvement but one must recognize that some recom 
mendations involved retraining his labourers 

He was afraid that he did not entuely agree with what Dr Mann had 
said about village guides If someone was to be sent to the villages to 
talk about agriculture or co operation or pubhc health or anything else 
he must know what he was talkmg about, and it was not possible to pro- 
duce a man with an encyclopaedic knowledge of agriculture health co- 
operative societies and all the rest There must be a team and the vil 
lager was not so stupid that he would be completely confused by one 
man talkmg to him on one subject and another talking a week later on 
another The man who weut to the village to talk about one thing or the 
other must be an expert m hu, own line 

The executive m the village was a different matter he had to get all 
these things done and it was for the village headman to give a lead and 
tr> to get improvements made There were some expenments made m 
Madras towards the middle of the war on this question of village uphfL 
It looked as if it had been tackled from the wrong end so the Govern 
ment tned settmg up classes for village headmen and b> demonstradons 
lectures and teachmg to get them to realize what improvements it was 
possible to make in a village sq that the urge for improvement might 
come from within the village 

There had been a considerable improvement m the last generation con 
ditions in the villages were better than they were and with the supply of 
grid electncity there had been a further advance A demand for electnc 
pumps on wells had been rather a marked feature m Madras and it was 
very distressmg to be compelled durmg the war to refuse further conncc- 
Oons at the instance of the Government of India which was impressed by 
the need to conserve all electrical equipment to meet possible war require- 
ments 

Those of us who have expenenoe of the enormous difference made to 
our pcrsomtl and home comfort by the advent during the last forty years 
of an electric supply m the towns in India cannot fail to reahze what a 
change must come over village life when electricity becomes available m 
the villages and that change is already under way in Madras 

Mr H S L PoLAK asked whether one of the important elements m 
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this apathy was not malnutntion When people were under fed they 
were narrow imimagmative and difficult to start Could it be a prac- 
tical suggestion that the Ministers of Education in the vanous Provinces 
of India and Pakistan should apjrfy at least 75 per cent of then resources 
to the education of the women ^ 

Sir Lancelot Graham asked if the techmque for dealing with malaria 
m the villages was bang developed The average villager was crippled 
for so many months m the year owmg to his attack of malana and he was 
a poor man the whole year round physically and morally because of 
malana 

Mr H Banning Richardson said that Western countnes laid great 
stress on raising the standard of living and though this is undoubtedly 
important the present chaotic conditions in the world were a direct result 
of the misdirected efforts of those who had wealth and power during the 
runeteenth and early twentieth centuries When he first went to India he 
was mcliued to disagree with Gandhip about the use of mechanical 
devices m the villages but after a few \ears he came to see what be was 
aiming at the preservation of the way of life of the people The standard 
of life could undoubtedly be raised very quickly if Russian methods were 
used but this would result m a type of avilization completely diSeroit 
from the present one and from what it had been during the greatest 
penods of Indian history which are represented m the present Exhibition 
of Indian Art Was the aim to reproduce some sort of present or past 
Western civUization grafted on to an Indian, possibly decavmg form of 
hie or was the mtennon to reconstruct the Indian village in a new form 
but using machinery to the least possible extent and not the greatest pos 
able extent*? 

Sir Henry Craw said that his experience was not m one of the Pro- 
vinces of India but m Burma, where the position m the villages was very 
much the same as m some of the Indian Provmces He had seen a good 
deal of the attempts to improve agnculture and he w'ould hke to em 
phasize that the oajy way to accomplish it was bv ocular demonstration 
It must be proved that an improvement would actiuDy work out m prac 
tice before it would be adopted 

It was difficult to see how the apathetic attitude would be got over 
One thmg which struck him m Burma was that the rehgion had a strong 
effect m holdmg down the vdlagers to the rut m which they were brought 
up When crop prices rose the villagers received very much more money 
but they did not use it to pay their debts and improve theu* position 
thev had a big rehgious or social function and spent their money m com 
petitive entertainments It was no good talking about Westemiziug or 
not Westernizing transport had been improved lighting had been im 
proved it was too late to say that the villages would not be Westernized 
It had been done He hoped what Miss Afzal had said about Pakistan 
would obtain throughout. 

He proposed a vote of thanks to the lecturer and to the Chairman which 
was accorded by applause 
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Dr Mann, in replj to the discussion said that so many pomts had been 
raised that ttme would only allow him to touch upon one or two of them 
The Indian populauon, so far as he knew were unfit, they were subject 
to disease and the result of malnutntioD went a long way further than 
people had been accustomed to think It had a great deal to do with the 
apathy and the lack of energy which was so characteristic Sir Lancelot 
Graham spoke of the prevalence of malana as ruining the capacity and 
power of Indian peasants to work He was sure this was the case par- 
ticularly m irrigation areas He knew Sind well and there was no place 
in which he had been where malana had played such havoc with the 
energy of the people 

He sympathized very much with the last speaker with regard to de- 
admg what was the objective of the attemjjt to make the villages diffiercnt 
from what they were t^ay Was it desired to make a Western avihza- 
tion m India? No ’*) If not it would alter a great deal of what one 
would suggest with regard to them The Russians had defimtely gone 
out to make a Weston civilization m the villages they were probably 
getting It A great deal of the failure m India had been due to the fact 
that there was no definite objective Half the administrators m India, had 
had the idea of making a Western civilization m India the other half had 
not, and until this was settled there would not be a consistent pohey 
towards the improvement of the villages 
The Chairman had asked him to say something about what he had 
found m connection with village improvement m Western Asia and other 
countries m which he had worked There was as much depression in 
Turkey Syna Irak and Persia as there was m India. In Turkey 
particularly although more had been done than m any other country of 
Western Asia the depression existed very badly and people did not know 
how to carry on there was also the same conflict of objective The 
ruling classes defimtely wanted Western civihzabon the peasants did not 
and until this was settled no one was likely to get very far 
He hoped that the story he had been able to tell might be of some use 
to somebody and that the future of India and the Indian villages might 
be more glorious than it had ever been in the past 


^THE INDUSTRIAL PROSPECT IN INDIA 
By Mr Eric P W da Costa 
(ijeneral Manager Textile Machinery Corporation, India) 

1 PROPOSE to deal in this paper in a manner necessarily brief and inade- 
quate with certam broad factors m the Indian pohdcal and economic 
situadon which are hkdy to influence the course of Indian industry over 
the next ten years The pmls of prophecy could hardly have been under- 
taken under more uncertain conditions We have not yet established in 
India anything like the system of statistical mtclhgence which provides 
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m this country and even more m the United States of America,* a ftno 
basis on which reasonable tf not always accurate predictions of future 
industnal trends are possible Even if we had this machinery of pro- 
phecy It IS doubtful if It could be successfully invoked over the next ten 
years, for these critical years will probably provide one of the greatest 
breaks m pohdcal and economic tradition that we have ever experienced 

We cbensh the hope that m these years the nation will be bom anew 
and bom different- It is oertam that many of the changes to take place 
in the pohdcal and social held will be reflected in the economic sphere 
but these developments which wfll form so much of the pattern of our 
new history will take tunc to run their unhurried course It is difficult 
to bchevc that the conditions which surround Indian mdustry wiH bo 
greatly altered m the short period and so far as new mdustnahzation is 
concerned there are certam limitations m our resources particularly of 
capital and personnel which place a severe hmit on advance m the next 
five years And the progress in the succeeding qumquenmum will be 
rapid only to the extent that we are now able to set m tram by plans 
and deeds aforethought the mstnunents by which new pwoduction is to 
be attained 

Relations with Pakistan 

In attemptmg this twofold purpose firstly of describing m terms of 
the prevailing political and economic climate the probable course of 
Indian mdustry m the next five years and secondly of lavmg down the 
condibons which must be fulfilled for rapid progress thereafter I should 
make clear that I piroposc to confine myself to the Do mini on of India 
with whose problems I am more faraihar and where planning has pro- 
ceeded far enough to give us some sense of direchoa The economic 
relations between India and Pakistan have recently been the sobject of a 
paper read before the East India Association by Sir Arthur Waugh and 
there is httle m any case that I can add to his exposition There are 
obvious links in the economic sphere between India and Pakistan which 
will need to be sustained and for the next five years ccrtainlv Indian 
mdustry will have to bear the immediate needs of Pakistan closely m 
mind One may even venture to hope notwithstanding recent unhappy 
events, that the pressure of economic needs wiH ordain a bond of good 
will on which a larger foundation for co-operation wiH one day be built 

Recent Setbacks 

The partition of the country and the serious dislocation that it caused 
constituted a severe reverse for Indian mdustry m the latter half of 1747 
but this has not been the most unfavourable obstacle to be overcome 
The major setback of the last eighteen months has been a permaous 
undermmmg of busmess confidence which has almost completely arrested 
that bncf display of enterprise and mitiative which was one of the most 
hopeful and significant signs of the penod from the cessation of hos 

* Parbculariy the information available m the Economic Reports of 
the President, for which statutory provision was made in the Employment 
Act of 1946 
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uliDes till August, 1946 There v^ere good reasons for the decline of 
confidence The communal tension, beginning in Calcutta with the 
tragic events of August 16 1 946 and foUowmg days, certainly has not 
promoted a sense ot sccunty The aggressive demands of labour due in 
the mam to the failure of real wages to nse or even keep pace with rising 
prices but also fomented under Communist leadership withm the AU- 
India Trade Umon Congress pomted apart from immediate losses due 
to strikes to a dedine of future profits The unwise provisions of the 
Budget of March 1947 which impaired all the confidence which had 
been generated by the Budget of the previous year took the heart out of 
new mvestment All these and the disastrous events in the Punjab and 
more recentlv in Kashmir have greatly undermined imtiative and business 
confidence in a country never plentifully endowed with either The m- 
terun Budget of November 1947 presented by Sir R K Shanmukham 
Chettv the present Fmance Minister was very obviously designed to 
rally declimng confidence and reports would appear to indicate that it 
did m part succeed m this end But confidence m India is a tender plant 
and It is not dear that the favourable atmosphere created by the Budget 
has yet been translated into new undertakings or that of itself it can pro 
vide the soil m which unchecked initiative may contmue at last steadily 
to grow 

Reduced Output 

rbe signs are certainJv not ah favourable While the central Budget 
gracefully avoiding provision for continuous hostilities in Kashmir and 
other exceptional charges presented a more favourable picture of the 
nation s finances than was expected it did not contam anv element apart 
from a vague promise of support and the absence of fresh taxation which 
would provide pnvate mdustry with cause for jubilation A more for 
ward-looking induitnal mvestment pohey with if necessary specific pro- 
visions for subsidies may be necessary to carry mdustry over the slough 
of dcsjxrnd m which it has become mvolved It is certainly a significant 
fact that while profit margms remam quite high practically every m 
dustrv in the country dtmng the year 1947 ran at considerably below 
peak capacity In the cotton textile mdustry production for 1947 was as 
low as 3 800 million yards against peak miU production m 1944 of 4 800 
milhon yards and against possible production with cotton in full supply 
and tnple shift workmg throughout, of over 7 000 million yards Our 
steel output was a little over 800 000 tons against capacity of 1,200 000 
tons our cement production was only about 1 800000 tons against 
capacity of 2^ milhon tons Estimated sugar production for 1946 47 was 
only 925 400 tons against peak production of 1,241 700 tons m 1939 40 

Broadly it may be said that Indian mdustry was working m 1947 at 
between two thirds and three fourths its rated capacity and that in every 
case private enterprise, even with considerable prospects of profit before 
It, was unable at any time m the year to run at capacity That manage 
ments m India could have done letter with more unaginabon and dnve 
may be conceded but the real obstacles arose far more from govern 
ment inactivity than from pnvate inertia While there was some im- 
provement m coal raisings there was a further detcnoration m transport 
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and one ot the most important causes of decline vras the running down 
of commercial commumcations largely as a result of our failure to repair 
rapidly the damage caused by overwork of both tracks and vehicles 
during the war It is now apparent that only a sustained dnvc to hunt 
down bottlenecks will attain success and pious exhortations on the need 
for production unaccompanied by specihc assistance in the procuiemcnt 
of materials and in the provision of transport wiU fall mcreasiagly on 
ston> ground 

Labour Difficulties 

There is no direction m which more urgent assistance of the State is 
required than m the matter of mdustnal relations Anyone who has had 
to deal as 1 have with labour and labour leaders of all ranks m the area 
around Calcutta will appreciate at once the gulf which divides existmg 
conditions from the >cars in which peak production was attained Backed 
by a senes of awards m their favour organized labour has resorted 
steadily to the strike often with violence as the sole weapon of enforemg 
Its claims not only for higher wages which were often justified but for 
resistance to managements in relauvely small matters of mdustnal disci 
plme such as the issue of reprimands on the enforcement of davs and 
hours of work The undermmmg of mdustnal discipbne such as that 
which has already occurred m numerous factones m the Calcutta area 
if not arrested will be one of the most severe obstacles to new mdustnal- 
ization The Government of India has recently shown that it is ahve to 
t his danger and the appeals made by Pandit Jawarhalal Nehru and 
Sardar Vallabhai Patel will probably b^r some fnuL But the situation 
is grave enough for the re-enaconent of the Defence of India Rules which 
operated so effectively dunng the war Along with their enactment 
will be the prescnp&on by the government of nimimum wages and con 
ditions of work which will remove the worst grievances particularly in 
respect of housing endured stoically by workers m Bombay and Calcutta 
dunng the war vears Provmcial governments with whom the portfohos 
of Industnes and Labour now rest clearly do not have the resources to 
deal with them unaided It is vital not only because of the need for 
uniformity that all matters of mdustnal welfare and mdustnal relations 
should be placed bv the Central Government on a war tunc footing with 
employers and employed equally compelled to surrender sectional m 
terests for the well bemg of the country as a whole 

Shcwt Term Advances 

Believmg as I do that the Government of India is not merely ahve to 
these problems but is detennmed with all the power and energy that it 
commands to address itself to the tasks of mdustnal production I am 
confident that withm the next two or three years we shall see a steady 
rallying of output m existmg mdustnes until we attain nearly peak 
capacity we shall also see in the next three to five years the settmg up 
of the limited new mdustnes for which industrial equipment from abroad 
has already been ordered New mdustnal production is not likely m this 
penod to be spectacular It is to be hoped that the new fertihzer factory 
at Smdn designed to produce 350 000 tons of ammonium sulphate an- 
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nually will be m opcratioii that a substantial begnnung will have been 
made with the textile machinery industry, which m three umts may be 
producing m three to five years all the spimimg nngfinames the country 
requires with small quantities of other spinning machines and all the 
looms requued Several new power units wiU be m operation and other 
units will be under way It is to be hoped that coal production, which is 
so vital an ingredient of all industrialization will have been stepped up 
from 28 to 40 million tons that two new steel umts each of about 
500 000 tons capacity will be nearmg completion that cement capacity 
will be nearly doubled Assuming a triple slnft is imposed m the cotton 
textile mdustry it is likely that all these developments would uiCTcase our 
industrial output at the end of five years by about Rs 300 crores an- 
nually possibly a 30 per cenb mcrease on output at present New in- 
dustrial employment under all heads mav be of the order of 600 000 per- 
sons mostly m the cotton textile mdustry and may be taken at about 
20 per cent, more than existing employment m organized industries 
These are certainly not achievements which wiU make any impression on 
the abohbon pf poverty or on the dispelling of unemffioyment they pro- 
vide for a higher output per head in mdustry but unless there is a com- 
parable development in agnculture the over all picture may be gloomier 
than at present with unemployment still mcreasmg These are hard and 
melancholy goals for a nation on the threshold of a new journey but they 
are part of the desert which must be crossed in order to reach at last the 
promised land 


The Marshall Plan 

The dommant note of Indian industry m the next five years is there- 
fore the reorganization of existing umts rather than extensive new mdus- 
tnahzadon This is not mdecd a matter of choice because except for 
the very hmited extent already mdicated the equipment for new umts 
IS unlikely to be available Tte position m regani to capital equipment 
for India from both Great Bntam and the Umted States is mde^ likely 
to undergo further detenoration as a result of the high pnonty which is to 
be given to the European Recovery Programme We have often tended 
m India to assume too lightly that capital equipment which we required 
from the Umted States would always be available if the necessary dollar 
facihties could be arranged TTie examination of the details of the Euro- 
pean Recovery Programme has now shown that even m the case of 
Europe which is to be accorded the highest pnonty the provision of 
finance is the easiest of all the necessary tasks 

The problem of physical supply m view of the vast domestic needs of 
the United States presents m several respects a far more mtractable prob- 
lem Even steel which is hkelv to be the deasive factor m European re- 
covery remains a critical bottleneck it being doubtful whether an annual 
export rate at the 1947 figure of 6 6 miUion tons of rolled and drawn 
steel products can be mamtamed The problem of transport is if any- 
thing even more acute except for a hope of 20 000 freight cars held out 
in the report of the Hamman Committee Europe’s prospects of rc- 
ceivmg any unports of wagons from Amonca appear very dnn The full 
implications of these facts so far as Indian industrialization is concerned 
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have never been realized Steel coal, and transport are the pillars of 
modem industrial organizatioiL If we cannot obtam them under the 
Marshall Plan or otherwise a violent mjustice will be done to our 
people, arrestmg at once even the moderate industrialization which we 
now propose to put mto tram. I cannot believe that the Umted States 
and the other nations affected can seriously wish to deny to our people 
still engulfed m poverty and distress far more exhausting than anythmg 
now m Europe the elements of assistance on which rapid material pro 
gress can at last be made 

The Need for Technicians 

The problems of capital eqmpment and of technical pCTsonnel are the 
two great stumblmg blocks of new mdustnahzation They are indeed 
related and constitute together one of the most vicious circles with which 
any country could be faced If we engage technical personnel without the 
capital equipment the amval of which is problematic we meur expendi- 
ture which may prove a deadweight loss whidi we can now ill afford 
And yet without technical personnel new mdustnes cannot be planned 
and orders for capital eqmpment of the most effective kmd cannot be 
placed The dilemma except m the case of collaboration agreements 
between British or Amcncan and Indian firms is all but complete Tech 
niaans of the required calibre from the Umted States are almost un- 
ob tamable m the boom conditions which now obtam m that country 
And the position m regard to British techmcians is less promising than it 
has been for a long time 

It was a recogmtion of these likelv difficulties which persuaded our 
Government that the solution was to be found m training our students 
abroad I have had opportumties dunng a recent tnp in the Umted 
States and m this country to review the results of this scheme which has 
now been m operation since the termmation of hostihties As far as I 
can detenmne the results have been bitterly disappomtmg in many 
cases the trammg received bemg casual and certainly inadequate to 
enable the student to assume any responsible charge on returning to the 
country There is no need nor is this the place to allot blame for this 
failure to obtain a return for expenditure meurred by India at great pnee 
But I beheve I can with confidence leave with members of the East India 
Association the thought that they cannot m anv finer way promote the 
welfare of the inhabitants of India than by using them very great influence 
to sec that Indian students receive m the great factories of this country 
the real knowkdge and traimng which is the only foundation on which a 
great edifice of mdustnalization can one day be raised 

Government’s Part 

The problems of mdustnal tr aining are central to all our plans and if 
we cannot accomplish within the next five years much of the preliminary 
trammg of fair numbers of our workmen and most of the training 
supervisory techmeal staff we shall be in no position to launch mto 
the ambitious progfamme of new jndustnalisation which we have so 
spaaouslv planned. Indian industry m the past, engaged on lines which 
did not* call for any very exactmg techmeal know how has not often 
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taken long thought for the morrow Whether m the course of the next 
few years pnvate industry will readjust its thinking to its newer rcponsi 
biLties IS still to be seen It would appear likely that Indian industry wfll 
still expect technical traming and possibly, research to be the govern- 
ment s contnbudon to the country’s mdustnalmnon And in the cir- 
cumstances of India there is much to commend this view Broadly the 
resources of Indian industnabsts are too limited for them to adopt any- 
thing except a niggardly policy m both directions and they are not yet 
equipped with that basis of scientific tra ining which will enable them to 
assess accuratelv both the scope and the value of mdustnal research 
rbe country s development calls for a sustained programme of mdustnal 
traimng and research and it is right that this programme should be 
organized and mamtained by all the resources of the State 

The acceptance without question of the mcreasing r61e of the State in 
the tasks of Indian mdustnalization is to m> mmd one of the most hope 
ful signs of future progress It holds out promise of much more effective 
regulation of new mdustry than now obtains A smglc example with the 
details of which I am familiar may illustrate a general tendency There 
are now three large companies in India engaged on the manufacture 
of cottou spmumg machinery The field is so vast and the need for 
manufacturing all the machines in the range so urgent that one would 
have expected these companies to come to a working agreement each 
concentrating on the full output for selected machines and all workmg 
together as with textile machinery makers in this country usmg their 
special umts for non competing purposes At present however aU three 
companies are making spinning nng frames at a le\el which is clearlv 
below optimum capacity with costs relam ely high because of low output 
I look with confidence mcreasmglj to the extension of the scope of plan- 
ning to prevent anv similar developments of new industnes on cxistmg 
lines The fact that the Government enjoys the full trust of industrialists 
IS one of the most hopeful mdications that they will accept its directions 
m such matters with good grace 

Five Years — and After 

The economic climate in which new industry will develop in the years 
after 1952 wdl not always provide fair weather \ plan like an army 
marches on its stomach The problem of new mvestment will be severe 
unless we can estabhsh in food and clothing some margin over current 
requirements so as to permit of capital formation on a scale adequate to 
finance new mdustnal and other undertakings The Bombav Plan with 
considerably more optimism than is now possible assumed that we could 
use created money to the extent of Rs 3 400 crores at pre war pnees to 
finance the three stages of the Plan Dunng the five years after 1952 it is 
likely that inflationary trends will still be m evidence and it may well be 
that the turn. wiU not be opportune for the issue of created money on any 
sigmficant scale The immediate task therefore is to augment production 
of food and clothing so that when consumption is restneted in the years 
after 1952 we shall not be stnkmg at a desj[jerate poverty Ime but well 
aboye it 

The Government of India is already addressing itself with vigour to 
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both problems and there is reason to believe that substantial success in 
these directions will by 1952 have been achieved Assummg that wc can 
obtain m these years the capital eqiupment and can arrange for the 
technical skill necessary for our new industries the weather is set fair 
for a widespread development in Indian industry m the years that follow 
Industry must still however m Indian conditions take second place to 
agnculture The hves of the great mass of people must shll, and peahaps 
for ever be tied to the land Year after year down the centuries land has 
given to generations of our people the means of hvelihood the quiet tran- 
quillity of the rural scene ^ permanence of a t hin g unchanging It will 
not be the part of Indian industry nor fortunately perhaps will it ever 
have the means to supplant that way of hfe for the great mass of our 
people But it will be its task to bnng more comfort to the village home 
as wen as to bnng more knowledge and power to the towns And it wifi 
plav an mcreasing part m providmg us with the means on which at last we 
may make our voices heard in the councils of the world 

The Discussion on this lecture which was given at Overseas House on 
March 4 will appear m the July issue of the Asiatic Review 

{End of the Proceedings of the East India Association ) 


AMERICAN REACTION TO RECENT POLITICAL 
EVENTS IN INDIA 
By Miss M Eleanor Herrington mbe 

There used to be no widespread interest m India throughout the United 
States and the study of Indian affairs was confined largely to church 
groups supportmg foreign missions and to ‘ hberal groups highly critical 
of imperialism Others who thought about India at all were usually sus 
picious of the British administration for a people whose early history 
casts the Bntish Government in the r61e of a ^ain found it easy to draw 
a parallel m India We got our freedom from the Bntish and why 
shoutdn t the Indians ’ There was also a tendency to make self gratify mg 
compansons between British admmistration m India and Amencan ad- 
mmistration m the Phdippmes 

Suspicion of British pohey was exploited bv a small but highly vocal 
band of Indians most of whom came to the Umted States as students and 
soon blossomed mto lecturers and writers At the same time the small 
percentage of Amencans senously interested in developments in India 
had the benefit of excellent factual reports sent from that country b\ 
correspondents of Amenca s leadmg newspapers and press agencies 
Interest m India became more positive and more sharply focused with 
the rise of the Gandhi and Nehim legends Like G B Shaw Gandhi 
always had great news value and his pronouncements were sure to make 
the headlines Pacifists hailed him as a prophet and together with thou- 
sands of others who regarded him with a vague sentimental reverence 
VOL. XLIV M 
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followed tbe simple logic that as Gandhi was a samt the Bntish m 
thwamog hun must be possessed of devils In the case of Nehru the 
argument was equally simple Nehru was a great patriot Nehru had been 
imprisoned by the Bntish therefore tbe Bnbsh must be m the wrong 
Sympathy with the Congress Partv was widespread and its claim to 
speak for the whole of India was generally accepted because for years its 
case had been well pubhcized both by accredited and self appomted 
spokesmen There was on the other hand Lttle knowledge of the Mus 
hm League and less sympathy for it Until verv recently there was only 
one spokesman for the League m the United States and he made the 
tactical error of attacking Gandhi and Nehru instead of confining himself 
to a positive statement of his own partv s views It was not until Octo 
her 1946 when a Muslim League representative was mvited to speak 
before the Herald Tribune Forum in New York that a full exposition of 
the Muslim League case was heard m the Umted States 
With America s entry mto the war Indian independence acquired a 
strange new set of champions Bntish policy in India was loudly de- 
nounced by many who had no real mterest m the fate of the Indian 
people but who had a very lively mterest m creatmg dissensions between 
the Umted States and Britain and in discrediting the Prime Mmister Mr 
Churchill Nazi sympathizers who before Pearl Harbour had openly 
supported the Hitler regime isolationists and America Firsters ’ who 
had had to abandon their former activities aU seized upon the Indian 
question as the handiest cudgel wnth which to belabour the Bnliib and 
wielded it vigorously 

The Cnpps Mission brought to many m the Umted States a new realiza 
tion of the complexities of the Indian problem Rejection of tbe offer 
and the begmmng of Gandhi s Quit India campaign caused bewilder 
ment and irritation and heightened the natural anxiety for the safety of 
Amencan troops m India But underneath tbe bewilderment, imtation 
and anxiety lurked the old uneasy conviction that tbe Bntish must some 
how be wrong When the Congress Party leaders were arrested old 
habits of thought proved too strong For the great majonty the impnson 
ment of Gandhi and Nehru swept away the clouds of uncertaintv This 
w-as the old f amilia r pattern after all Gandhi and Nehru must have been 
nght aU along and the Bntish wrong 
As tbe war progressed and India became an increasingly important 
base for Amencan forces anxiety for a pobhcal settlement grew When 
Lord Wavell released Nehru and his colleagues and mvited the leaders 
to the 1945 conference there was general appreciation of his sincenty 
and of the inherent difl&culties scepticism was confined to the extreme 
left wing and the professional Anglopbobes The Indian leaders were 
blamed for tbe failure of the negotiations and Jmnah received most of the 
censure for Amencan opmion continued to show little sympathy with the 
Muslim League and its demand for Pakistan 
At the end of hostilities Amencan business mamfested a growing m- 
terest m India as a potential market and an impatience for the release 
of India’s sterlmg cr^its At the same tune the right wing was develop 
mg a fear that as the Bntish withdrew from India Russian influence 
might mcreasc The Hcarst Press for example was tom between desire 
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to see the Bntish dnven out and fear that they might see the Russians 
movmg m 

The return of Amencan soldiers from India had much less effect on 
public opimon than had been expected Some returned as bitter cntics 
of the Bntish admimstration some as equally ardent champions It 
depended largely on their preconceived ideas and the contacts they had 
made m India But many had not attempted to unravel the tan^e of 
Indian politics they were ^ad to get home and let it go at that 
The real turning pomt in Amencan opmion was Mr AtUec s statement 
m the House of Commons on March 15 1946 It was not so much the 
announcement that a Cabinet Mission was to be sent to India it was his 
use of the magic word ‘ mdcpcndcncc ’ which has a peculiar charm for 
Amencans 

India herself must choose what will be her future Constitution 
what will be her position m the world If she elects for 

mdependence m our view she has the nght to do so 

It did not matter that Mr Araery had been saying almost the same thmg 
for years Almost the same thmg would not do nothing but the use 
of the word mdependence ” could break the spell of suspicion and 
scepticism From that moment unfriendly comment began to dwmdlc 
The amval of the Cabmet Mission was noted with mingled optimism 
and pessimism as to the chances of a satisfactory settlement There was 
general faith now m Bntain s aims and sincentv On the failure of the 
prehramary discussions Amencan opmion absolved the Bntish from 
blame and placed the responsibihtv on “the mtransigent leaders of 
India When the Mission s plan was announced comments were unam 
mouslv favourable even from consistent cntics of Bntish policy The 
onlv discordant note was sounded bv the New York Daily Worker which 
reported that the Bntish Mission had won the mitiative by playing on 
Indian differences and so was confident it could dictate its award as a 
basis for any settlement The majority opmion was that of the Christian 
Science Monitor 

If ever a reasonable basis for agreement existed it is now and 
the two parties face a clear decision whether to accept or shoulder 
responsibihty for refusal ’ 

The Washington Post commented on “ the extraordinary spectacle of 
an impenal Power moving m to draw up a charter of freedom after those 
who had been clamorously deman dAg it had failed to do so ” 

Rejection of the Cabinet Mission’s |rfan brought mountmg cnticism of 
Jmnah and the Mushm League and blame for the Calcutta nots was 
attributed to the League s * Direct Action ” resolution As Jmnah s 
prestige sank even lower Nehru’s rose and there was jubilation m hberal 
circles over the formation of the first AD-Indian Viceroy's Council At 
the same time there was foicbodmg for the future peace of India as 
communal noting spread 

The announcement of Febniarv 20 1 947 fixing a date for Bntish with 
drawal was acclaimed as an event of tremendous significance which put 
the fete of India squarely m the hands of the Indians themselves The 
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British people said the Ne)\ York Herola-Tnbune have taken on a 
new dignitv and a new moral strength which multiplies the respect they 
have won by courage m war and patience under the privations of peace 
But mingled with praise of British policy was the condnumg fear of civil 
war and of Russian influence after Bntish withdrawal 
There was widespread interest again m the June 3 proposals for the 
partition of India and the transfer of power and profound relief at the 
news that all parties had accepted the offer Amid applause for Bntish 
statesmanship there were special tnbutes for the Viceroy and the Prime 
Minister Walter Lippman wrote 

The Prime Minister Mr Atdcc and the Viceroy Lord Mount- 
batten have done a service to all mankind by showing what states 
men can do not with force or with monev but W'lth lucidity reason 
imagmation resolution sincenty and good will Perhaps 

Bntam’s finest hours are not m the past certainly this performance 
IS not the work of a decadent people This on the contrarv is a 
work of a political gemus rcquirmg the npest wisdom and the 
freshest vigour and it is done with el^ance and style that will com- 
pel and will receive an instinctive respect throughout the civilized 
world ’ 

Partition was regarded with many misgivings but accepted as the best 
available solutiom Division of the Indian Army was deplored and there 
were frequent expressions of fervent hope that Pakistan and India would 
elect to remam withm the Commonwealth 
The actual transfer of power and the ceremomes of August 15 were 
widely reported by the American press and radio with emphasis on the 
histone character of the day and frequent compansons with the Philip- 
pines The Afew York Times for example said 

It IS part of the greatness of the day that the transition from 
Bntish rule to Indian self government is being accomplished by 
mutual agreement and amid reciprocal good wiU equalled in colomal 
history only withm the Bntish Empire itself and outside of U only 
by the >\mencan grant of independence to the Philippines In that 
respect it represents a tnumph of both Bntish and Indian statesman 
ship ” Bntish rule advanced the democratic ideal of popular 
self-government much farther m India than other Onental countries 
with their patnarchal traditions have been able to develop withm 
themselves Its last act of peaceful renunciation of power at the 
demand of the Indian people is the final proof thereof ” 

Only on the extreme left could nothmg be discerned but another sinister 
device to nvet the fetters of capitalist impenalism more firmly on the 
people of India. 

The vast increase of violence m the Punjab after the formal transfer of 
power shocked and disheartened Amencan opinion There was a surface 
tendency to post hoc propter hoc reasomng with the unwelcome conclu 
sions that perhaps India was not really ready for self government and the 
Bntish had left too soon The more clear shghted realized the altema 
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Dves which DeWitt McKenzie of the Associated Press had stated as early 
as March 1947 

“ Mo one can say that there won t be civil war if the British clear 
out but It s a bundled to one there will be if they don t’ 

Two other myths concemmg the transfer of power still have a fairly 
wide circulation One represents the independence of India as wrested 
from the hand of a grasping and ruthless impenalist power solely through 
the eSorts of Mahatma Gandhi and his whollv non violent following The 
other depicts the transfer as a deathbed repentance on the part of Bntain 
the combined result of a post war weakness and the enhghtened bbcralism 
of the Labour Party Neither can see the events of August 15 as a ful 
filment of the policy announced thirty years before and steadfastly 
pui^ued by British Governments of every complexion ever smee 


DISPLACEMENT OF ENGLISH IN THE 
INDIAN UNION 
B\ Sir Mirza Ismail 

The exhilaration of mdependeuce has brought cerLam sentimental le 
actions which ought to be resisted m the permanent mterest of India We 
are tempted for instance to go too far in rejecoon of the English language 
and m discouraging its study 

It IS nght that India should desire to have a language of her own as an 
aU India language, for purposes of commumcation and for strengthemng 
that unity which English has done so much to bring about This national 
language must be Hmdustani, as Mahatma Gandhi repeatedly observed 
wi^ unerring mstmet That is the view of Pandit Nehru too In a 
brochure entitled The Question of Language (Congress Political and 
Economic Series No 6 1937) he said Without impmging m the least 
on the domam of the provincial languages we must have a common all 
India medium of commumcation The only possible all India lapguage is 
Hindustani Already it is spoken by 120 millions and partly understood 
by scores of millions of others ” 

That IS the only n^t and practical solution The adoption of Hmdi 
seems to me out of the question Neither m India as a whole nor m any 
Province would it be nght thus to exclude the Mushms whose co operation 
IS necessary and greatly desired bv our political leaders The natural 
co mm on language is a Hmdustani not made perplexing to the non-Hmdu 
by over Sanskntization or to the non Muslim by over Persian ization and 
either senpt should be allowed at least for some tune 

I suggest, however that it is not possible yet to adopt Hindus tarn for 
two reasons Fust, the language itself rcquucs further development and 
Its hterature further enrichment — a process which cannot be accomphshed 
m a day Second there must be tune for those not fully conversant with 
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Hindi or Urdu to master Hindustam and be able to use it naturally, cor 
rectly and with full effect Otherwise they would be greatly handicapped 
in national co-operation, as well as in representation of local or speaal 
interests Every effort, therefore should be made to accelerate develop- 
ment of Hmdustam and the growth of familianty with it In the meantime 
an attempt to establish it as the aJl-India medium would be unfortunate m 
many ways would make for disunity and prejudice the claims of Hin 
dustam itself 

Therefore for some time^cas short as possible— we should retam English 
for such purposes I do not thmk we need trouble that English is a 
foreign language Why minimize the debt wc already owe to it^ With 
out English the Congress itself would have been powerless to rally the 
forces of liberty It is by means of English hitherto that any movement 
for India’s good— pohtical social economic cultural — has become truly 
naticmal because English has enabled people in every uDmer of the 
country to understand each other and to think and work together despite 
the variety of their languages Though English was ahen once it is not 
now M^y times m her history has India absorbed made her own that 
which from abroad was adaptable to her needs The absorption of 
English and its gifts is the most notable example 

Seldom if ever has any people acquired so fruitful a familianty with 
the language of another The famihantv is common to all our educated 
people and has often risen to great distmcUon It has been gamed by the 
hard work of generations and is a very precious possession which it 
would be a tragic mistake to throw awa> We can lose nothmg and gam 
much by retaining English tor some time for the purposes it has served 
so long 

It IS difficult to hsten with paticace to those who speak of our having 
been ‘ enslaved ” by English having “ lost our souls m usmg it >kpan 
from the benefits which as I have suggested wc have received from the 
mere language what shall we say of the nches that have become ours 
through Its hterature? Let us co^ess candidly how much we have learnt 
through English and could not have learnt otherwise 

There is no arguing with those who regard their own country as m 
all thmgs self-sufficient, and suppose that India can learn nothing from 
anyone that our own tradition contams the sohihon of every problem 
There are some who consider the Ayurvedic or the Unam system the 
last word m medicme or that nothing m modem sacnce is not uuplicit ui 
our anaent documents or that Indian philosophy (or that of their sect) is 
So true as to exclude all other methods of approach to truth or who find 
m our anaent criticism final criteria for every hterary judgment, or base 
what they call histoncai “ research ” upon the literal mterpretabon of 
India’s mythology But many people of more open minds arc affected, in 
some degree with blmd behef m the wisdom of our past We have indeed 
our own great contribution to make to world wisdom but it would be 
absurd to undervalue our debt to Western thought, and learning and 
creaftve power communicated to us through Enghsh 

Even when Hmdustam is able to take its place as India’s own lan- 
guage we should take great care not to lose what I may almost call our 
Enghsh hentage It will always be necessary for educated Indians to 
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know English well I hope we shall make large provision for translation 
into Hindustani of the writings of the West, fhere should indeed be a 
special bureau for this purpose, to determine what is the best worth trans- 
lating This cannot be left to pubhshers who naturally seek to satisfy 
popular demand But with all our efforts we cannot translate more than a 
fraction of the books and periodicals in Enghsh that should be available 
to the Indian min d If we allow knowledge of English to degenerate in 
this country we shall to that extent impoverish our intellectual life 

Educationists are making a gnevous mistake m enforcmg neglect of 
English m the schools This is sentiment not patnotism It is rather 
anti Enghsh than pro-Indian If all pupils are required to defer the begin 
nmg of their English studies they will not at anv stage even in the univer 
sitv regam the ground lost Their mcompetenoc m English will be such 
that its nchness wtU be sealed from them There should be an alternative 
cumculum by which English can be studied early and used tor the good 
of the country 

It will always be necessary to cultivate Enghsh for international rela 
tions This does not mean merelv that m conferences our representatives 
must be able to express themselves m English so as to be understood 
They must, as m the past have such mastery of it as to make themselves 
felt, by persuasiveness at need If mastery of English is allowed to 
degenerate the intemaUcmal voice of India will lose its power The 
necessity of Enghsh is also obvious in many other spheres — m commerce 
for example and m all sorts of correspondence and co operation— and anv 
weakening m the knowledge of the language will have unmediate effect 
But what seems to me a truly tragic possibihty is India s poor showing on 
the platforms of the world after her wonderful achievement there 

What India therefore needs are a national language and an mtcmational 
(and world) language like English the regional languages receiving due 
encouragement m their respecuve areas AH these must be cultivated m 
the best mterests of the Indian Union 


CAN JAPAN DO IT 

By Francis 3 Horner 

All those who have any mterests m the Far East are anxiously waiting 
to hear something definite as to the date of the Japan Peace Conference 
It js becoming more and more realized m all the countries concerned that 
until this problem of the Peace is solved the East can never settle down 
to a definite programme of reconstruction Furtbermore delay only 
serves to make the chances of eventual recovery more difficult, more 
hazardous 

This IS especially true of Japan where the economic situation is rapidly 
becoming about as bad as it well can be Inflation is nmiung wild the 
wage standard endeavours — though hopelessly — to compete with the ever 
mounting cost of living the black market is rampant and has now almost 
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become a necessity and tins m spite of the efforts that the Govermnent 
has made to stamp it out. There are many contributory reasons for this 
disastrous state of affairs but among them— and one of the most im 
portant— IS the uncertainty m the mmds of the Japanese as to the future 
For It is absurd to expect any expenraiced and able Japanese mdustnalist 
to initiate a busmess venture unless and until he knows full well the posi 
don which his country will be permitted to take m mtcmadonal com- 
merce In the meantime it is bemg repeatedly affirmed bv vanous AHied 
representatives that the Japanese must be judged by the genuineness and 
extent of the efforts they are making towards their own reconstruction 
efforts which are bemg largely paralysed by the inabdity of the Allies to 
come to an agreement among themselves on the quesuon of the Peace 
Conference » 

When this Conference does take place one of the chief questions which 
Its members will have to decide is how far the Japanese people have 
really learnt the lesson that the Occupation has been endeavounng to 
instil Have they really grasped the meamng of Democracy as that word 
IS understood m the U S A or in the British Commonwealth'^ In regard 
to this question opimon seems to be divided between two schools of 
thought which roughly— very roughly — mav be called the Amencan and 
the Bndsh, the latter mcluding of course the different members of the 
Commonwealth The spokesman of the former is quite naturally the 
Supreme Commander of the Allied PowerS’ — S CAP in short— General 
Douglas MacArthur He has repeatedly affirmed that there has been a 
real change of heart among the Japanese people while on one occasion 
he was reported to have said that in Japan had been accomphshed the 
greatest spiritual revolution m history These are strong words and un- 
doubtedly represent a profound conviction It must however be ad- 
mitted that there are among the Amencan Occupymg Force some 
officials who are not quite so convmced but they do not seem to be 
numerous The representaUve British view on the other hand is that 
the foundations of democracy have been laid — or the scaffolding erected 
— upon or withm which the Japanese should be able to build a real 
democratic state that there certainly arc among the present leaders 
some who are genuinely convinced that the democratic * way of life ’ is 
the most desirable and who will do them utmost to bring it about But 
they also feel that a very large number of potentially influential Japanese 
are bidmg them time “ sittmg on the fence until they can sec more 
clearly the trend of events In the meantime these mdmduals arc putting 
up a facade of democratic enthusiasm which might mdeed deceive any 
one who had not a real knowledge and a long experience of the Japanese 
character 

Now whichever of these views is correct it is suggested that the use 
of such architectural metaphors as ** the laying of a foundation shows a 
wav of thinking which m this case is definitely unfortunate For once 
“ foundations are laid ” or “ scaffolding erected the subsequent building 
IS necessarily limited both m size and shape to the pattern mdicated If 
such a metaphor must be employed the most that might be said would 
be that allowing for the ‘ geological ’ formation of Japanese mentahty 
the Occupying authority has mdicated the type of ground on which such 
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foundations can be securely laid and the matenals of which they should 
be composed For it is an mdisputable fact — a fact which is confirmed 
by all who know them well — that the Japanese people are umque m their 
umqueness Their way of life, the result of their way of thought, is not 
merely totally different from anything we know in the West, but is also 
quite unlike that of their Onental neighbours It is the outcome of cen 
tunes of tradition and culture and in its essential characteristics is very 
unlikely to be changed But it can and given certam conditions it car 
tamly will adapt and modify itself to a new soaal and pohtical structure 
which wdl have all the quahiies of a true democracy the chief of those 
conditions is that the foundations the scaffolding and the final structure 
shall be truly Japanese that they shall be able to feel that it is their very 
ohn They will most assuredly make many mistakes and will suffer for 
them Untd howecer such a government is well established they wiU 
certainly be under the watchful guidance — no more — of the Alhes while 
the responsibihty for such errors as they make will be their own they wfil 
not be able to place it on the shoulders of others — as they can now 1 

There is however another element which calls for grave attention m 
reckomng Japan s abihtv to form a democratic regime — the demobilized 
regular service men of all ranks together with the many thousands who 
have undergone repatriation to Japan Twice before m her history has 
Japan had the experience of basing all her mihtarv leaders ‘ out of a 
iob The first occasion was towards the end of the sixteenth century 
when that remarkable figure Hideyoshi Toyotomi had at long last sue 
cecded m bnngmg to heel the rebelhous and almost independent Daimyo 
—those powerful war lords who ruled the various provinces of Japan 
But he knew well that he could never hope to preserve peace m the land 
unless he gave them something to do they were swiftly appointed to the 
chief positions of command m the huge army that Hideyoshi despatched 
to the continent tor the mvasion and eventual subjection of Korea and 
China 

Again after the Meiji Restoration m 1868 when feudalism was 
offiaally abolished and with it the old disfinction of the Samurai as a 
privileged fighting class the leaders thereof— i e the Daimyo — sur 
rendered their fiefs to the Emperor Had they been allowed to brood m 
enforced idleness over their former lost digmties and wealth there would 
assuredly have ansen rebeUions hke that of Satsuma only far more dan 
gerous But the new Government instituted conscription for a national 
Army and Navy m which the potential malcontents were given high rank 
and pnvil^es What is the position now ’ 

In 1945 Japan possessed an Array and Navy more powerful and more 
hi g hly trained than ever before m her history The officer class were all 
professional soldiers who had chosen the Armj or Navy as their life s 
career A very large majority are married men with famUies They are 
men of education Moreover a very large proportion have come from 
peasant stock smart village lads who commenced their mfiitary traming 
m Cadet Schools from the age of fourteen graduatmg with their conimis 
sions from the Cadet College when they had reached their twenty first 
year 

Now It is perfectly true that at the time of the surrender there was the 
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strongest possible feeling against the military among the Japanese people, 
for were they not directly responsible for the temble humiliations that 
Japan was then undergoing? But it must not be forgotten that the 
Japanese are an exceedingly emotional people who arc very liable to 
swing from one extreme to another It would therefore be a grave error 
to imagine that the resentment felt m 1945 will remam at that level On 
the contrary it must be expected that the desperate situation in which 
many of these cx officers now find themselves will assuredly arouse a ccr 
tam amount of sympathy as time passes Thev are aU men trained to 
discipline and to some extent, according to their rank m leadership and 
organization Provided that the new regime imposed upon the country 
by the Occupation brmgs contentment to the masses there is little fear of 
senous disturbances But where there is senous economic mstabihty 
which can be exploited by the disgruntled and the dispossessed, a situa 
don can easily arise which may lead to the gravest results In which con- 
nection It IS mteresting to recall that m the military revolt of 1936 the 
rebels circulated many pamphlets that had been pnnted by the Army on 
economic subjects It is not too much to sav that raanv of these might 
weD have had their ongm m Moscow’ 

As was said above the economic situation m Japan is at the present 
dme extremely grave It can of course be patched up bv loans from 
America and other countries but such remedies cannot be regarded as 
much more than temporary expedients to stop the rot True stabihty can 
only be achieved by the signing of the Peace Treaty It is surely evident 
that nothing should be permitted to stand m the way of this bemg accom 
plished as expeditiously as possible Once this is completed the world 
wdJ most certainly see a remarkable change m the Japanese attitude to 
wards the reconstruction of their country 
For the people of Japan possess certain charactenstics which if given 
the opportumty of functioning at full strength will assuredly see them 
through In the first place they are treniendoui. workers they have the 
gift for and a power of organization which is unique among Eastern 
races they are realists to a degree and once an acceptable goal is act 
before them they dnve straight at it until it is attamed above all they 
have the most powerful bond of umtv one with another in their passion 
ate love for tbcir land and its ruler With these assets I am convinced 
that Japan can both form and run a time democratic government pro- 
vided always that she can look upon it as reallv her owm and above 
all that the present conditions of economic confusion and uncertamty be 
brought to an end as speeddy as possible by the signing of the Peace 
Treaty This should be regarded by the Albed Powers as a question of 
the utmost urgency Nothmg should be permitted to stand in the way of 
Its accomplislimcnt for it is vitally concerned with the future peace of (he 
world 



BRITISH SINOLOGY 

WITH REFERENCE TO THE REPORT OF THE INTER 
DEPARTMENTAL COMMISSION OF ENQUIRY ON 
ORIENTAL SLAVONIC EAST EUROPEAN ^ND 
AFRICAN STUDIES 

By A C Moule 

The publication of the “ Scarbrough Report," as we call it for short, is 
probably the most welcome event m the histoiy of Oriental studies in 
England— certainly m the history of British sinology — and has suggested 
d shght review of British smology m the past 

Bnush sinologists have up till quite recent tunes been amateurs 
especially m the first and fundamental requirement of their work the 
Chmese language, they have been amateurs They were amateurs in the 
sense that they had received no academic tr ainin g They had not been 
taught Chmese m their youth by competent teachers under the mtelleciual 
disciplme of school or university for there was no umversity or school in 
the Empue that would teach Chinese \nd when the future smologist 
reached China and was obbged to learn the language for his work as a 
missionary a consular student interpreter a recruit m the Chmese Cus- 
toms Service or (like Harry Parkes or Thomas Wade) an officer m the 
armj what helps had he? Organized study was no doubt done latterly 
m the British Legation at Peking I think that at one mne the China In 
land Mission and the I M Customs each had a sort of school for recruits 
and later still a general language school was set up m Peking But when 
we speak of smologv we mean more than the ability to speak the col 
loquial fluendy and correctly And to speak generally what helps had 
the reenut? He had a teacher a good or fauly good native scholar — 
rarely a graduate — who knew but was rarely allowed to apply the 
Chmese method of education but nothmg of the Bnbsh method He had 
his own greater or less abihtv (and the men and women who went to 
China were very rarely I think chosen for their proved Imguistic gifts) 
his ddigence (I remember hearing my father Bishop George Moule say 
that as a young man he never thought of working less than ten hours a 
day at the language) and sometimes a background of academic training 
in some other branch of learning And this last rarely failed to leave its 
mark even if it was only by making some of the best scholars the most 
reluctant to rush into prmL But books? At first none And afterwards 
such as Ins amateur predecessors might gradually provide or as were 
provided by the Roman Catholic missionaries Mv father bad obtamed 
the English version of Prdmare s Natitia and exchanged it for a copy of 
the original Latui which I still possess with W A P Marlin who was a 
great educational light at the end of the last century because Martin could 
not read Latm 

Some desultory notes on a few of our predecessors may be of interest 
The father in a sense of Bntish smologv was a Mr Hodgson of the 
East India Compan> For m 1738 he oblamed at Canton a copy of a 
manuscript version of much of the New Testament m Chmese He 
brought this home and gave it to Sir Hans Sloanc with whose other manu- 
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scripts It passed into the national collections m 1754 In the Bntish 
Museum it was found by young Robert Momson (1782-1834) who 
copied It and studied it and so laid the foundation of ^ Chinese learn- 
ing In passing it may be remarked that this manuscnpU which has been 
a puzzle and was quite lately attnbuted tentatively to the Ncstonans has 
at last been proved by B H Willeke o s F to be the work of the French 
missionary Jean Basset B , who died leavmg his translation un- 
finished m 1707 ( The Chinese Manuscnpt m the Bndsh Museum ’ in 
The Catholic Biblical Quarterly VII October 4 1945 pp 450 453) 

Of Momson s Chinese scholarship it is not easy to speak He must 
have been a fluent talker and a competent mterpreter of both the spoken 
and written language In about twenty-five years he accomplished two 
immense tasks a translation (with W Milne) of the whole Bible which 
if not perfect has been the foundation of most subsequent versions and 
his SIX volume dictionarv a book which may have bwn superseded but 
wiU never be disgraced To what extent he read the anaent and later 
Chinese authors 1 do not know When he had been about twenty years 
in China he declared his resolve not to go on learning the polite Jan 
guage or to study pagan law It is noteworthy that the East India 
Company bore the cost (£12 (KX)) of the pubhcation of the DicUonary I 
beheve that the pubhcation of Legge s Classics was financed by Jardine 
Matheson and Company But, with these two very noble exceptions the 
merchant prmces of the China coast did httle to encourage Chinese 
studies m the nineteenth century 

James Legge (1815 1897) is the next great name and the greatest of 
all though there were other senous students as notably W C Milne 
whose Reed Life m China 1857 shows proof of research which puts it 
far above the average of popular books Legge like the rest, had to 
teach himself (^flunese now with the help that Momson Pr6nare and 
others had put mto his hands but be had first passed bnlhantly through 
Jihe gnm umversity course of Aberdeen and so came well equipped to his 
Chinese task The result is too well known and too great to need praise 
from me His Classics is slowly verv slowly bemg corrected and ira 
proved bv the work of the most modem professional scholars but his 
name stands and will stand supreme in the East as m the West 

Then there is Alexander Wylie (1815 1887) the pioneer in histoncal 
research the first to go equipp^ with a wide knowledge of the language 
to ongmai sources He is chiefly remembered perhaps for his essays on 
mathematics his co mm entary on the Nestonao Tablet which put the 
authenticity of that famous monument beyond the possibflitv of doubt, 
his completion under the patronage of TsSng Kuo fan, of Ricci's version 
of the Books of Euchd and his Notes on Chinese Literature This last 
IS based entirely I think on the Ssil k u ch uan shu tsung mu and most 
useful though it still is ought of course long ago to have been super 
seded But who will nsk the expense and labour of a new edition when 
publishers reprioduce such books with all their shortcomings by photo 
graphv for the sake of immediate profit? Wvlie hkc Legge was a Scot 
and hke Legge did his sinological work m his leisure hours but, unlike 
Legge he was not a university man After some elementary education 
in Scotland and Chelsea he was apprenticed to a cabinet maker in Lon- 
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don and worked at that trade till he was about thirty He bought a 
Chinese New Testament and Pr^mare s Noiitia He could not read the 
Latin so unlike WAP Martm he taught himself Latin that he might 
learn Chinese and be learned it At the age of thirty-one he had indeed 
for a time a good teacher for Legge himself home on furlough helped 
him with his studj and engaged, him to take charge of a Mission Pnnt- 
mg Press m China He was by nature not merely a hnguist but a true 
scholar devoted to the cntical pursuit of truth, and his work bves At the 
end of the mneteenth century another carpenter s apprentice Harry Norman 
of the SP G became a perfect speaker of the northern colloquial 

Joseph Edkms (1823 1905) was a real if sometimes dreamy scholar and 
the missionanes of the later nineteenth and earlv twentieth centuries in 
eluded several other framed and good Chinese scholars but for the most 
part they found tune to pubhsh little or nothmg but what was du-ectlv 
useful to their work The Consular service provided many weU known 
names and useful books Mayers (1839 1878) Watters (1840 1901) Play 
fair (1850 19171 who all seem to have been verv considerable Chinese 
scholars Parker (1849-1926) perhaps the most widely read of them all 
but not the most lastmgly useful and H A Giles (1845 1934) Gdes was 
a fairly ongmal smologist but did not know what research meant His 
two large and much used handbooks the Dictionary and the Biographical 
Dictionary were based I think ‘ to a certain extent on his predecessors 
W illia ms and Mavers His more popular but still learned books served 
their good purpose most admirably in their day but lam not sure that 
the future will look to Gems or Chuan^ tzH or Fa-hsien for an authonta 
tive opmion or version of the authors there concerned He suffered too 
from being a partisan ‘ always funously takmg sides ’ as Ku Hung mmg 
once wrote of him 

Sn Thomas Wade (1818 1895) whose Tzu erh chi has helped to form 
many a competent mterpreter and consul deserves mention for the splen 
did gift of his Chinese library to the Lmversity of Cambndge m 1886 
But I do not know how ‘ HiUier and Jordan’ found their way mto the 
Report (p 108) among “ scholars of mtemational repute ! L C Hop- 
kins has devoted the second half of his long life to pioneer work on the 
decipherment of the early senpt on the oracle bones and though founda 
dons laid by pioneers are proverbially liable to be buned under the later 
superstructure and forgotten it is hard to doubt that a good proportion 
of Hopkins s patient ingenious work will be remembered and vvdl hve 

A change for the better m the prospects of Bntish sinology was 
promised when earlv this century first Lionel Giles from Oxford and then 
Arthur Waley from Cambridge took up the serious study of Chmese here 
m England for its own sake Both, I need not say have attained real 
eminence m their very different ways, but neither has taken a direct part 
m the abohuon of amateunsm, because neither has been a teacher or 
tramed others except by example and occasional advice The amateurs 
persisted may I be the last of them ’ 

A great step forward was taken with the foundation of the School of 
Oriental Studies m the 1-ondon Institution m 1917 But that did not un- 
mediatelv slay the amateur In the first place I believe the School has 
always been primarily concerned with the spoken language, and m the 
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second place the Chinese teaching was still necessarily in the hands of 
amateurs There is a story that Lcggc once met Stanislas Juhen and waa 
very much embarrassed when the French scholar flung his arms round his 
neck and lassed him on both cheeks But otherwise there has been far 
too httle intercourse between ourselves and the experts of Pans and 
HanoL of Beriut Gottingen, or Leipzig and even Sir Demson Ross docs 
not seem to have gone beyond an occasional exchange of lectures And 
so before the war no school of smological research seaned to have 
been founded at the School and no research worker of special cminciice 
seemed to have yet emerged (I am of course refraining here from any 
consideration of the remarkable war record of the School, or of the work 
of the present staff there or elsewhere ) 

Fifteen years later m 1932 the inauguration of a Chair of Chinese 
Art and Archfeology at the Courtauld Institute marked for our present 
purpose an even greater advance Perceval Yetts who had already held 
a lectureship there through the generosity of Sir Percival David and now 
became the first Professor was no doubt no less than the rest of us an 
amateur in the Chinese language but he was no amateur m art, and he 
had behind him the severe saennfic training of the medical cumculum 
at Bart’s m London He set to work at once to organize a systematic 
cumculum of study and to form a special library together with collec- 
tions of photographs and lantern shdes It is pleasant to note that on his 
retirement Professor Yetts has received recognition both from our own 
and from the Chinese Government 

The School of Chmese Art and Archsologv at the Courtauld Institute 
IS of course mentioned frequently with respect in the Report but pres- 
sure of space has made the description of this pioneer effort to “ found 
a school ’ unfortunately brief — so bnef as to be m at least one respect 
really inddequate — and it has seemed to be worth while to obtam some 
statistics of what has actually been done at the Institute and to set down 
a rather fuller account of the foxmdation which has been laid and on 
which according to the recommendations of the Report the future will 
be able to build 

First then the teachmg has followed the syllabus planned by the 
Board of Archeeological Studies of London University which is as fol- 
lows (1) Outhne of the History of Chinese Qvilization and the chief 
foreign influences (2) Detailed Study of a Selected Penod (3) General 
Knowledge of the Arts and Crafts of China (4) Evolution of Style and 
Techmque as exemplified m one of the Arts or Crafts to be selected by 
the Candidate (5) General Knowledge of Rebgious Behefs and Ritual 
(61 Elementary Geography of China (7) Rudiments of the Written Lan- 
guage and Elements of Epigraphy And m addition elementary 
Facsraule Drawing and elemcntarv Skeletal Anatomy 

To tackle such a syllabus in two years may seem to be an impossible 
task and I believe that in practice the time has been extended It will be 
obvious however that the aim has been to lav a well-balanced ideal 
foundation for future study and it would not have been easy for the 
University to devise a better syllabus for that purpose A difficulty has 
I know been felt froni the first about the language To deal with China 
wUh a language so different in senpt and sfructure from other languages 
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and with so great a mass of archeological and historical books must 
eventually demand a considerable fanuhanty with the wntfcen language, 
and to gam such fanuhanty m two years m the hours available for one 
out of the !^even or nine items laid down m the syllabus, would be for 
most, even clever persons unpossible Professor Yetts hunsclf has 
written ‘ While the standard of wntten Chmese is very elementary it 
goes far enough for a student to learn the general characteristics of the 
wntten language Indeed it could hardly go further m a svUabus mamly 
concerned with arcbaeologv in the tune assigned And the difficulty is 
likely to remam except for those who having first mastered the language 
take archeology as a post graduate course for one of the higher degrees 
as the Report itself suggests 

Until after the war only Cambndge and London I think gave degrees 
m Chinese subjects Eight students from the Courtauld Institute had 
graduated more than from either Cambndge or I believe the School of 
Oriental and African Studies But not all regular students took degrees 
Until the war cut down their numbers the whole tune students vaned 
from two m the first vear to twelve m 1936 1^37 and six m 1938 1939 
with average of seven for the years 1<132 1940 Besides the teachmg 
given to regular students nearly two hundred pubhc lectures were given 
by Professor Yetts and m the years 1935 1939 twenty four lectures by 
visiting lecturers like Laurence Binyon R L Hobson and others The 
Professor's own lectures were attended by httlc less than a thousand 
persons m all And we owe to him also the Cull Chinese Bronzes 1939 
and various other careful monographs 

But the greatest and most lastmg achievement is the Library Verv 
competent judges Western and Chinese assure me that it is the best 
speciahst library m Europe for Chmese Art and Archaeology and not 
merely the best but absolutely extremely good It is so far from “ lack 
mg m modem work of distinction by Chinese and Japanese writers 
(^Report p 108) that it contains almost all the important modem archaeo 
logical b^ks very many of the works for example of Lo Chen yu 
Wang Kuo wei and others a complete set of the Kokka and so on and 
a very remarkable collection of good editions of the older books In 
reply to a request for information, I have received the follow mg statis- 
tics Books on Chinese Art and Archaeology Western 1 063 Chinese 
321 Japanese 200 Periodicals Western 26 sets Chmese 14 Japanese 8 
Photographs 7 000 And of course all the standard dictionaries and other 
books of reference are there And m addition Professor Yetts s mag- 
nificent private hbrary has been at the service as I know of his pupils 

Enough has been said to show that while British Smology was hap- 
hazard and disorganized m the past and has left few jiennaoent monu- 
ments in Art and Archa:olog> at least some real foundaticm has recently 
been Ifiid 

I have refrained naturally from any reference so far to the different 
schools of smology in England under their present managements but it 
would be ungraaous to close without a mention of the great work which 
the School of Onental and Afncan Studies has done in spoken and 
modern Chmese and Japanese dunng and smee the war or of the fact, 
as I am told by a visiting expert that Cambndge is on the way to become 
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the first school of sinology in Europe Much has been done also m face 
of extraordinary uncertainties and difaculdcs, at Oxford 
So perhaps those who will now have the pleasant task of carrying out 
the welcome recommendations of the Scarbrough Report for puttmg the 
study of smology on a sound basis of professional scholarship will find 
that m spite of the desultory efforts of British amateurs there is after all 
not absolutely no foundation on which thev may build 


P S —It IS delightful to be able to add that an International Conference 
of Junior Smologues was held at Cambndge early m January when young 
students of Chinese from France* Holland Swe^n London and Oxford 
were welcomed bv the young smologues of Cambndge The proceedmga 
were in the hands of youth elders being stnctly excluded exce^ from two 
lectures given by Professor Haloun and Dr Waley* and a dinner where 
the presence of the Provost and two Fellows of King s College seemed to 
show that Chinese was recognized in the University in a way which might 
have seemed impossible thirty years ago After t^ee da vs m Cambndge 
the twenty or more members of the Conference visited London and Ox- 
ford also It was all admirable m idea and in performance and full of 
promise 


UNIVERSITIES’ CHINA COMMITTEE IN LONDON 

CIRCULAR NO 2 

Execuiive Counal — ^There was a meeting on January 14 at which 
several applications for grants were considered Most were rejected but 
a further ^ making £420 altogether was approved to Mr Lin Tung-chi 
Chinese student with an excellent record* whose Bntish Council Scholar- 
ship expired before he had had time to complete his course m Aeronautics 
at Queen Mary College 

Mr Hu Pmg fan another former Bntish Council Scholar, to whom the 
Universities China Committee made a grant after his Bntish Council 
Scholarship had expired has obUmed his Ph D in Chemistry at the Um- 
versitv of Leeds and returned to China 

The Executive Council is taking up with the Bntish Council the prob- 
lem of Bntish Council Scholars whose grants expued before they finished 
their Umversitv studies 

Bntish United Aid to China — The Executive Council resolved to offer 
ns co-operation with the B U A C m its new scholarship scheme and the 
Secretary has attended recent meetings of the B U A C Scholarship Com- 
mittee A fund of £200 000 has been set aside as an endowment fund 
the interest on which is expected to provide ten scholarships a year for 
the study of Social Welfare 

Chair of Chinese Religion and Philosophy Unnersity of Oxford — 
The Executive Council confirmed the arrangement made by the Com- 
mittee at the general meetmg m 1^137 under which a sum of £775 per 
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annum was to be paid to the University dunng the tenure of oC5ce of the 
next Professor to be appointed subject to an adjustment of this figure to 
alterations m the Cormpittee’s income 

Payment wlQ be made at the rate of £736 per annum as from Octo 
ber 1 1947 when Professor H H Dubs, late of the Hartford Seminary 
Foundation Connecticut, assumed office as Professor of Chinese Rehgion 
and Philosophy in Oxford 

The Umversity has also appomted Mr Wu Shrh chang formerly Asso 
ciate Professor m the Chmese Department of the National Central Um 
vcrsity m Nankmg as Chinese Lecturer and he has entered upon his 
duties. 

Board of Trusteed Scholars Eighth (1945) Group — In addition to the 
four mentioned m the last circular the foUowmg have obtained their 
degrees 


Name 

Dr Su Teh-long 
Cbu Shuea jen 
Huang Kun 
Chao Bei-tze 
Li Wen hsiung 
Yao Tsoong sicu 


Degree 

D Phil Pathology Oxford 

Ph D Animal Pathology Edmbuigh 

PhD Physics feistol 

Ph D Pr^uction Engineering Manchester 

PIlD Hydrauhe Engmeenng Manchester 

Ph D Animal Genetics, Edinburgh 


Then scholarships run until October this year but they arc making 
good use of their tune 

Dr Su is contmumg his researches on pcmoUin at Oxford Mr Chu 
is working in the Pathology Department of the Umversily of Edmburgb 
Mr Chao Bei tze is obtaining practical expenence with Messrs George 
Richards and Co m Manchester (by courtesy of the Associated BnUsh 
Machme Tool Makers Ltd ) Mr Chao was recently married m Man 
Chester 

Mr Li Wen hsiung has spent some tunc with Messrs Christiam and 
Nielsen, Hydraulic Engineers of London and has also visited the works 
of Messrs Mather and Platt and the Water Turbine Department of the 
English Electnc Company 

Mr Yao Tsoong sieu after taking his degree worked m the Poultry 
Research Centre Edmburgh and since then has been working with Dr 
John Hammond in the Animal Research Station of the School of Agricul- 
ture Cambndge He will be spending a month at the Department of 
Agriculture Umversity of Reading 

The ready assistance which is accorded by Umversity authorities by 
the manufacturing firms and by the Federation of British Industnes in 
making these arrangements is gratefully acknowledged 

Nirtth (1947) Group — The Secretary has recently visited all of these in 
their Umversity centres So far no serious difficulties have ansen There 
IS a possibility that one may transfer from Birmingham to Cambndge 
one m Cambndge has been required to pass a wntten test m his subject 
before he can be registered for a higher degree and one m London causes 
some anxiety by reason of his poor English 

All appear to be in good health 
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The same applies to the eighth group Mr Mo Jenn-yuch, who had a 
senous brcaJedown m 1947 appears to have made a complete recovery 
and IS working for a Ph D in Birminghain 
Finances of the Ninth Group — The allowances of this group are being 
met by funds of the Board of Trustees in the; hands of the Chinese 
Government Purchasing Commission About £18 000 will be required 
between now and October I9b0 and the Purchasmg Commission has 
been asked to set aside this money 

Dr Chang Soon-ymg Professor of Animal Husbandry in the National 
Szechuan Umvcrsi^ is now working in the School of Agriculture Cam 
bridge through the good ofiSces of Dr Hammond Dr Chang is vmting 
up an account of hjs tour of this country He will be attending some of 
the Agricultural Shows and returning to China via A on June 26 
1 tsicing Chinese Pointers — Miss Chang Cfaien ymg aniMessrs Chang 
An-chih Fei Cheng-wu, and Chen Hsia nan are still m this country 
Miss Chang and Mr Fei have attended a course at the Slade School of 
Art and held an exhibition of theu work m the Derby Mumapal Art 
Gallery 

Mr Chang An chih has visited L C C Schools to observe their methods 
of teaching and has given lectures at the invitation of the L C C Educa- 
tional Authonties 

Soiled and Recreation — The BBC kindl> allowed a party of In- 
demnity Scholars to go over their premises on February 1 1 
About 100 guests mduding the Chmese Military Attachd and party 
attended the dance given by the UCC to Chinese students and their 
friends m the Assembly Room of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies 

The London Chinese Students’ Union heJd a Fancy Dress Dance in the 
Institute m January and a Spnng FesUval Dance on February 14 The 
Overseas Chmese Students’ Union will hold a dance there on February 
28 The Umon entertamed aU new arrivals to tea on February 8 
A Table Tennis match was played in the Institute between teams of the 
Bank of England and the London Chmese Students Umon The Bank 
won 

Lectures — A reprint of the lecture delivered on December 4 by Dr 
Wu Shangjm on “The Chinese Constitution’ is forwarded with this 
circular Copies arc available 

Dr Cheng Te kun, Professor of Chmese History and Curator of the 
Umversity Museum West China Union Universitj gave a lecture in the 
Institute on “ The West China University Umon Museum ” on January 14 
Professor H H Dubs of Oxford, presided 
On February 13 Lord Ammon and Mr James Hamson m p addressed 
a meeting of the China Campaign Committee on the recent visit of the 
Parliamentary Delegation to China 
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AS THE CHINESE SEE* IT 
RECENT PRESS COMMENT ON HONGKONG MALAVA 
AND INDONESIA 
By E M Gxjll 

By the time this is published, recent events at Kowloon and Canton may 
have been disposed of satisfactonly One hopes that they will On the 
other hand they may have raised an issue bigger than those involved at 
cither place-^iamclv the future of Hongkong As early as December 12 
1947 the Ta-Kung-Pao said 

“ The question of Kowloon city is a verv small one The question 
winch onght to be settled between China and England is the whole 
one of Hongkong and Kowloon leased temtorv As a result of the 
second world war the unequal treaties between China and the rest 
of the world have all been abrogated and all concessions too have 
been handed back with one exception the ceded temtory of Hong 
kong and the leased temtory of Kowloon are still unsettled issues 
It was by the Treaty of Nanking that the island of Hongkong was 
ceded the treaty which Chiang Kai sbek has called the first of 
China’s national hunnhations When the Chmese contemplate the 
loss of Hongkong they t hink of a century old shame and disgrace 
On a long view there is nothing to be gamed by Great Britain^ from 
this remnant of tcmtonal expansion in the Far East 

* As far as mihtary considerations go when war broke out m the 
Pacific and Hongkong lost the protection of the Chinese mainland 
Its defence could be mamtaiaed for no more than eighteen days 
A century of effort collapsed On an economic showing, too the 
advantage to be denved by England from Hongkong is limited 
According to the estunates of the last two or three years Hongkong’s 
finances have shown a net surplus of not more than $6 140 000 
during the past ten years The biggest motive force in Smo 

Bntish trade is Smo Bntish fnendship It is m this not elsewhere 
that economic advantage really hes On any showing Bntam’s 
failure to adopt an enlightened and progressive attitude towards the 
unsettled questions of Hongkong and Kowloon earned even to the 
extent of obstmacy in this small matter of Kowloon city is difficult 
to explam ” 

The paper then acknowledges handsomely enough that China has 
contnbuted httle to post war regeneration * Within her borders ” it 
confesses “fighting is continuous and the people are destitute The 
whole country is in an agony of disorder and bitter suffering Domestic 
gnef 16 cndle^ m foreign affairs meffectualness makes us sick at heart 
“ Yet,” It proceeds cheermgly ' our faith in the future of Smo-Bntish 
relations is undlmmished In all the confusion of Russo-Amencan an- 
tagonism England holds to the path of mtcmadonal progress. India is 
independent Burma has followed suit The Far Eastern England of 
today presents a front different from that of the past We arc reluc 
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tant to let a momentary situation at Hongkong make us pessimistic 
about the future of Sino-BnUsh reJanons much less the draft commer- 
cial treaty, missions of inquiry cultural interchanges the constant ex- 
change of professors and students the daily increase in mutual under- 
standing an of which show plainlv that Sino British friendship is ad 
vanemg We hope accordingly that the Bntish will take a far-sighted 
view of Sino-Bntish relations On no account should Chmese sentunents 
be wounded over small questions such as this one of Kowloon city ’ 


Malaya s New Constitution 

k few days pnor to the above comments a press agency telegram 
from Nanking reported the views of the l^cad of the bureau of overseas 
Chmese on Malaya’s new federal constitution The Times of January 21 
mformed us that the Associated Chinese Chambers of Commerce of 
Malaya had decided to boycott the Federal Legislative Council and the 
State Councils a decision which has smee been reversed This Naakmg 
telegram helps to explain why it was ongtnally taken Liu Wei ch’ilu 
the offlaal just referred to selected the followmg pomts from divergent 
views on the coashtutioa 

Fust, as to acquisition of citizenship The constitution requires pre- 
vious residence of fifteen years plus a Malay born parentage or for those 
not bom m Malava acquisition of citizenship after appbcation to high 
officials of the Federation ‘ As a result of these vanous restnebons ” 
Liu Wei ch’ih declared, “ ii can be said with certamtv that the number 
of Chinese emigrants able to enjoy the status of atizenship in the 
Federation will not be large ’ Next as to the composition of the Federal 
Legislative Of a total membership of seventy five twenty five of whom 
will be official members Malays will number twenty non-official and 
eleven official members Indians five members and Chinese only four 
teen Europeans being able to appropriate twentv-one to twenty-three 
seats Yet the Chmese nqiresent 40 per cent of the populatioiL Thirdly 
in regard to immigration pohey while there is no section specially dealing 
with this the ofBaal view about it is that, as Malays are natives of the 
country theu mtercsts must be considered first This will handicap im- 
migrants, cspeciallv Chmese Fourthly the non inclusion of Smgapore 
m the Federation will be to the disadvantage of the Chinese For there 
are over 600 000 of them hving there but m the Federation only 
1 600 000 a total which puts them in a minority position 


China and Indonesia 

Chinese interests m the neighbounng temtoncs that constitute Indo- 
nesia arc considerable and they were adversely affected by the mde- 
dqiendence movement Under ffic dispensation accepted by the Repub- 
bcans m January this year — under continuance of Dutch sovereignty 
that IS to say — the outlook has probably improved Comment upon this 
newest phase is not, at the time of wntmg available Nor is it easy to 
guess what it will be foi* comment las^ year was in favour of mdepend- 
ence and the term was not used in the sense of “ a sovereign Umted 
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States of Indonesia ’ in equal partnership with the Netherlands in a joint 
union (to quote The Times of January 17) — a mclhfluous formula m 
vented in the sagaaous factones of Downing Street, or copied from speci 
mens there but one which may be looked at askance by a paper which 
some months earher said 

‘ We must clearly and loudly declare that China wants to help 
hbcration movements m colomal territory All die peoples fronting 
the China Sea look to China When Japan clambered on to the 
worlds political platform impenahsm forthwith took form The 
democratic hopes of the oppressed peoples of the East were all 
centred on China We cannot divest ourselves of the great 

moral responsibility and disappomt the hopes of the peoples of the 
East’ 

The Ta Kung Poo however did not bbnk the probable consequences 
of mdependence to Chmesc resident m Indonesia After referring to 
attacks upon Chmese it said 

“ Many circumstances show us that the Indonesians are definitely 
anti Chmese It is very difficult to a%oid the conclusion that indc 
pendence and anh Sminusm are correlative One can forecast 

that the moment the one is established the other wdl prevail every 
where The reason is this the Indonesian mdependence movement 
consists not merely of pohtical hopes it also comprises economic 
demands The opposition between Right and Left is very acute 
though at present the parties are co-operatmg m a war time umted 
front The Indonesian Commumst Party was estabhshed in 

1920 and according to report has a membership of two million 
Its hidden influence is very great In the economic background 
of Its proposals for mdependence is the declared intention of con 
fiscatmg Dutch property and it is also desired to confiscate Chmese 
property ” 

In view of this prospect what was the Cbnese Government s policy 
to be*^ China must not waver the paper replied m its support of the 
mdependence movement Rather than that her citizens must be with 
drawn from Indonesia 


TRENDS IN CHINA’S POST-WAR EDUCATION 

By Yui Ming 

It is a commonplace to say that education has always been honoured m 
Chma and that the scholar has mvanably stood at the head of the social 
scale But things change m China as they do in other lands and cduca 
tjonal methods have undergone great changes smee the birth of the Re 
I pubhc More than this China now finds herself caught up m the world 
movement for a new orientation m education Learning is still honoured 
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and much sought after the modern Chinese however asks for a world* 
scale rather than a national scale 

Dr Han-h Wu heading China’s delegation to V N-E SCO and China s 
Vice-Mimstcr of EducaUoiu took as his theme “ Mass Education ” This 
was a direct consequence of the poll felt by Chinese cducatiomsts as a 
result of the universal tendency toward world cultural co-opcratiom It is 
felt by all mteUigent men that pacts and treaties alone can no longer 
ensure the peace of the world that the only certam way is so to bmd men 
together m cultural bonds that it will never occur to them to bring about 
such a severance as war would mvolve In order that true education may 
be spread as widrfy as possible it is necessary first to secure peace and 
freedom m and among nations, and cultural co-operation is the swiftest 
and surest means to this end 

Another great problem is the state of affairs ansmg from the war itself 
The totalitarian Axk was in the field against a band of democratic nations 
detenmned to preserve their way of life It is therefore, part of the post 
war task of the victors so to change the pre-war educational systems of 
the vanquished nations that they shall share the democratic way of life 
which their victors have pursued and found good In order to do this 
effectively the victorious nations have to restate for themselves the educa 
tional axioras on which they are to proceed in this task Thus there has 
come about a consciouaiess in all democratic peoples that their way of 
life is not a natural gift from heaven but a prize hardly won and stoutly 
to be defended 

In China where democracy is age old (even though not alhed to a 
party system so taken for granted in the West) this is not so much a 
probkm as it is m other lands But for China the problem has another 
angle which is not present m Western Europe This is that although the 
people are fundamentally democratic they are not, as yet. politically 
mature m the Western sense of that term China has in effect, the sub 
stance rather than the appearance of democracy 

There is little gam in the speculation as to whether an authonlanan 
educational system m the Axis countnes produced an authontanan pohti 
cal system or whether it was the other way about. With the strengthen- 
mg of the forces of democracy pohtically through most of the countnes 
of the West, Chinese students have turned much more to the study of 
Western economic and political science m an attempt to understand and 
interpret world trends to then own people To this extent therefore 
post-war educational ^orts must be directed to an all out intemattonal 
dnve to secure that the democratic way of life shall be made known to all 
who have education m whatever land they hve 

Not only has China been bit by these movements which had an ongm 
ahen to her old imperialistic tradition she has been caught up m the so 
called *"scicntific method ” Many people have for a long time used this 
term as a slogan which was to be a panacea a roval road to swift and 
certain knowledge The past was dead they said its methods were out- 
dated and all its accumulated wisdom of no account They forgot (as 
China did not) that the present age grew out of the past as surely as the 
students of today are the sons of their forebears There can be no safety 
m cutting the thread which holds us to our past indeed wisdom demands 
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that men guard their hcntagc as a valuable guide bequeathed to them by 
those who have fought similar battles before Where they failed we may 
succeed but first we must know whether they failed and if so why 

The scientific method indeed confirms this view Trial and enor is no 
wasteful method if we can make use of the cxpencncc of those who have 
gone before Man has not yet learned how to prevent war is that to say 
that be never will so learn? 

Yet the Chinese with the wide >iew engendered by fais knowledge of 
Ills countrv s historv and the numerous crises and vicissitudes through 
which his ancestors have passed looks carefully at the rapid advance in 
scientific knowledge through the past century and wonders His old 
1 raining would teach hrra that progress id one direction must, to be safe 
be accompamed by equal progress m others and that a one sided giant 
stnde might be dangerous Many Western observers have now begun to 
wonder whether it is well that science has given man such power while 
his moral sense and general responsibility has not been equally 
strengthened 

Mass education therefore is a true ideal not merely for China but for 
the whole world Give men and women everywhere such education as 
they can absorb, teach them the democratic way of hfe show them how 
men and women have become great and they will m then turn produce 
great men and women Of such the world stands m dire need today 
People erv out for food for the mind as well as for bodily sustenance The 
Chinese Constitution, Article 158 Education and culture shall have as 
Its aim the development among citizens of a national spmt a democratic 
spint, national morality sound and healthy phvsiquc sciences and the 
knowledge and ability to earn a living realizes this and makes provision 
for supplying the ne^ 

In the past there has been much jostling among competing systems of 
education and students ranged themselves m “ Modem or ” Classical 
camps But it is bemg realized that there is essentially no conflict between 
the systems themselvei> anv more than there is between the qualified m 
structors of the schools The scientific method is no enemy of the classical 
tradition ihdeed it was developed out of the experience of the Schoolmen 
from the Middle Ages onwards The world is stdl large in spite of 
supersomc speeds and the past has still many lessons for the impatient, 
nerve rackmg citizen of today 

Now mU'NESCO the naUons have at hand the machinery for 
making available to the whole world that which is the whole worlds 
buthnght — a full liberal humane education Let people know more of 
each other their wavs of life and thought let mind meet mmd in peace 
and freedom and the rest can safelv be left to mankmd 



THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF ARCHiEOLOGY 
IN ANKARA 
By Professc® John Garstang 

A NEWLY founded Bntish Institute of Arcbjeology in Ankara was in- 
augurated on Thursday January 15 1948 by His Excellency Re^at 
§emsettm Sirer Turkish Minister of National Education and His Excel- 
lency the Bntish Ambassador Sir David Kelly k c m G m c It has re- 
ceived a Government grant and has been organized by an academic Com 
mittee m London which directs its affairs This Committee mcludes 
official rejMCsentatives of the Umversities of Oxford Cambndge London 
and Edmburgh and of leadmg learned bodies m London notably the 
Royal Society the Society of Antiquaries the Royal Asiatic Society the 
Anthropological Institute the Bntish Academy the Bnhsh Museum the 
London Instiuitc of Archaeology the Bntish School at Athens the Society 
for Hellemc Studies and the School of Onental Studies The hst of repre 
sentatives includes many distinguished names 
The new Institute has had an encouraging mdeed auspiaous send-off 
In addition to the leadmg personahties at the inaugural ceremony already 
mentioned and the chairman of the Organizing Committee there were 
also present the Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs the Ambassadors 
of France Canada and the United States and the Minister for Egypt as 
well as heads of Turkish Government departments iepres«itatives of the 
University of Ankara and of the Service of Antiquities leading atizens 
and Turkish archaologists resident in Ankara in addition to members 
of the Embassy staffs and the Bntish Council 
The proceedmgs were lifted out of the commonplace at once by the 
sinccnty and broadmindedness of the several speeches short thou^ they 
were and by the reading of a telegram from Mr Ernest Bevin the Bntish 
Foreign Secretary The Bntish Ambassador m his opening address re 
minded his hearers that archaeology and archaologists know no frontiers 
and that in accordance with this precept the new Institute would be open 
not only to our hosts the Turkish archeologists but to archaeologists of 
other nations His Excellency then read Mr Bcvin's telegram to which 
the audience hstened with attention The original English version was as 
follows 


‘ I welcome most warmly tbe decision of the Turkish Government 
to permit tbe foundation of a British Institute of Archeology m 
Turkey It is my hope that as well as furthering archeology and 
other studies for which the new body has been estabhshed it will 
provide opportunities for close coHaboration between Turkish and 
Bntish anthonbes on the science concerned and assist m cementmg 
sbll further the long-standmg fncndshtp of the Turkish and Bnbsh 
peoples ” 

His ExoeUcncy the Turkish Foreign Minister, Monsieur Necracttin 
Sadak replied 

“ C est avee une vive joie que nous venons d* entendre le message 
anneal que Teminent Mimstrc dcs Affau^s Etrang^rcs de Sa Majestd 
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Bntannique a bicn voulu adresser k 1 ocx^aslon de J ouverture dc Tin 
stitut d'arch^logie 

“Je sius convainfu ausii quc les travau;i dc cet Institut contn 
bueront grandement au dcvcloppement de la collaboration cntrc les 
deux pa\s 

“ Jc sms sflr que Ic developpement des relations culturelles entre 
I’Angleterre et la Turqme seront un facteur de plus pour resscrrer Ics 
bens d ainiti6 entre les deux nations , hens d amitie qui nc sont pas 
seulement roeuvnc d une politique dcs gouvemements ma.is 1 expres 
Sion profondc des sentunents tradibounels du peuple turc 

Je formule les voeux les plus smceres pour la r6usU6 des travaux 
de cet Institut ” 

The Chauman and acting Director of the Lnstirute followed with an 
expression of appreciation to Monsieur Sadak and read a telegram just 
received from the London Committee thankmg the Turkish Government 
and rciteratmg their whole hearted desire to collaborate with Turkish 
archaeologists The Chairman concluded with these words 

‘ A vous mes jeunes collogues Turcs je dis Soyez la les bicn 
venus aujourd’hm et toujours ’ 

‘ N oublions pas quc 1 archeologie est la fondation de rhistoirc et 
I’histoire est la fondation d*un bon gouvemmnent Votre progrcs en 
SI peu de temps fait 1 admiration du monde entier et ce progis vous 
Ic savez mieux que moi est dti -entiferement votre Grand Ataturk 
qui dtait SI mteress6 a tout ce qui etait histoire et archfelogie 

‘ Et k vous Monsieur le Mmistre votre bienveillancc nous a donn6 
un grand appm et encouragement permettez moi de vous oSnr toute 
notre gratitude ” 

He then asked the Minister of National Education to declare the Insti 
tute open His Excellencv Re§at J^emsettin Sirer spoke with evident feel- 
ing We arc assembled here he began, ‘ to proclaim the creation of 
the BfiUsh Institute of Archeology which is called upon to ensure the 
collaboration of scholars and specialists whether Turkish or Bntish and 
so tighten the bonds of culture that unite our two countries and m this 
way contribute to the great cause of humanity and civihzatioiL” He re 
ferred in generous terms to the long endeavour of the writer of these hues 
to bring about the foundation of this Institute U n est pas difiScilc dc 
supposcr que le Professeur Garstang cprouve une grande joie par la 
creation de cet institut qm couronne des efforts de toute une vie 
L eminent professeur qui depuis 45 ans est 1 ami de notre pays nous 
offre par son propre exemple la preuve que la perseverance et la volontd 
sont rccompensees par la reahsation du noble ideal auquel de jeunes gens 
sc consacrent de tout leur creur Je souhaite que 1 Institut archeologique 
anglais puisse constituer un nouveau hen culturel entre nos deux pays et 
renforcera leur amitid cbanning and warm hearted sentiments charac 
tenstic of the Turkish mmd The future of the Institute rebes however 
not on mdividual effort, but on the collective strength of the powerful 
academic committee which controls its destinv 

The Institute sa founded and inaugurated will be the headquarters of 
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Bntish archaeological studies in Turkey, for the use of scholars excava 
tors, and scientific explorers Research will cover all aspects of arclue 
ology m all penods mcludmg the Islamic and otha- subjects ancillary to 
archieologv Emphasis will be laid on the need for profiaency in modern 
Turkish 

It will be the aim of the Institute to provide for the use of students a 
good working hbrary and collections of archteological matenals such as 
impressions photograf^ and typical specimens from other countries, m 
so far as these arc necessary to supplement for comparative purposes the 
collections available m Turkish museums Provision is made for an open 
Fellowship and a Student 

As a contnbution to research m the arcbaology of Turkey and as a 
valuable means of trauung students the Institute will undertake as soon 
as funds are forthcoming, a programme of excavation of sites m Turkey 
and of archaeological exploration on the surface It will also give all 
assistance possible to approved Bntish expeditions for excavation or other 
research 

To sum up The Institute as established with the approval of the 
Turkish Government, is not a teachmg body but a centre for research in 
which the coUabordUon of Bntish arcluEologists wilh the archeologists of 
Turkey and other countries is a definite objective 

The Honorary Secretaries of the Institute are Dr W Lamb and Miss 
K Kenyon, m a their oflfioc address is c; o The Institute of Archaeology 
Regent s Park Inner Circle London N W 


ANKARA’S PAST 

By G M Seaton 

(From Talks given over Radio Ankara) 

You have perhaps beard it said that Ankara is a modem capital quite 
lacking m tradition That isn’t true It may lack the contmuous tradi 
non of Istanbul but it is rich m history and no town which has seen 
Alexander and Paul and Tameriame can faiL if onlv for that reason, to 
have a past It was on his march of conquest eastwards that Alexander 
visited Ankara He had just come from Gordiom then a town to the west 
of Ankara , where he had cut the famous Gordian knot and he spent 
some time here, which proves that it was already a jdacc of importance 
Of Paul’s and Tamerlame’s visits you will hear later Of course these 
three men were foreigners and did not remam m Ankara long but its m- 
habitants through the ages have often been hvely people too and there is 
ample architectural and sculptural evidence to prove it Apart from the 
great citadel, Ankara contains two mediaeval Turkish inns the Ak-K6pni 
— a mediaev^ Turkish luidgr — the Roman Column of Julian the founda- 
tions of Roman Gymnasium and Baths, the famous Roman Temple of 
Augustus and some fine sculptured reliefs belongmg to the second mil 
lennium b c 
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Of all these reliefs the subject is aa a nimal of one land or another 
They were found m or very near Ankara and were made in the Hittitc- 
Phrygian penod either by the local Hittites or by the local Phrygians 
The animals are carved out of Ankara stone they are very much alive 
and a pv to look at— particularly the hons The nch Midas whose 
l^cndary touch turned all to gold was a kmg of the Phrygians fortu 
nately he never touched these hoes 

You may have wondered how this part of the world came to be called 
Galatia In the century followmg Alexander s death Gauls from Europe 
invaded Anatolia and ^ve their name to the area of which Ankara was 
the centre Two hundred years later Galatia became a part of the Roman 
Empire That was in 20 b c and the most remarkable legacy of this 
penod IS the Temple of Augustus Evidence shows that it had beer built 
many years before this but very soon after the Emperor’s death it was 
refurbished and rededicated — to Augustus and Rome On its walls you 
Imd the famous Monumentum Ancyraneum the long double inscnption 
in Greek and Latin recounting the work of the Emperor Augustus For 
the history of the early Roman Empire it is a document beyond value 
Some twenty five years after the rededication of Augustus s temple Chns 
tiaiuty reached Galatia and soon Paul and Timothv amved m Ankara 
and founded a church here The converts Gallo Greek or Jew were not 
strong a fact which occasioned Paul s rather unequivocal Epistle to the 
Galatians The Gymnasium and Baths arc also the work of the Roman 
penod The vastness of the area they cover and the number and variety 
of the baths would surprise you — no Roman baths in England bear com 
panson — and the foundations are imusually well preserved 

The only other architectural evidence of the Roman penod is the so 
called Column of Julian — always a pleasant sight surmounted by its 
stork’s nest It is said to have been built m honour of the visit to Ankara 
of the Pagan Emperor Julian m 362 when be was welcomed m great 
style by the pnests of the Temple of Augustus as the restorer of Pagan- 
ism Histoncally it is not of great value because nothmg certam is 
Imowm about it Taken with the other Roman remains however it 
demonstrates bevond doubt that Ankara was a place of conBidcrable hh- 
portance in the Roman Empire 

Apart from the citadel the remaimng histoncal buildings m the town 
were constructed m the centuries followmg the Turkish mvasions which 
began between ax> 1100 and 1200 The Ak Kdpni is as lovely as a 
mediaeval bridge can be It still carries the road to Istanbid over 
Ankara’s widest nver though it has recently been to a considerable 
extent dchumped In the sprmg when the nver is full the neighbour- 
hood IS one of Ankara’s beauty spots — alive with greenery and birds 
The innft were caravanserais with a courtyard surrounded by a ground 
floor and cellars serving as storehouses and a first floor of rooms let to 
the travelling merchants One of the inns has been roofed and turned 
mto a museum with its ten lead domes it is now a landmark and a fine 
and arresting building 

Last of all the atadel— without which Ankara would not be Ankara so 
wholly do Its rock borne tower and long outer wall dominate the town 
There is somethmg of Ludlow somethmg of Durham something particu 
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lariy of Edinburgh about it As one comes up from the station or sits 
m the stadium it forms an astomshmgt> beautiful background to the city 
It consists of keep, inner bailey and outer bailey and is mostly the wede 
of Seljuk and Ottoman Turks It was the atadeU as it is now that the 
onwn present Tamerlame occupied for a tew months m 1402 He had 
first di veiled the nver from its walls and then on July 20 won a very 
bloody battle fought over the same ground north of the town on which 
Roman had defeated Gaul fifteen hundred years before The citadel is 
not all thirteenth- fourteenth- and fifteenth century work here one can 
hnd a gate built m the seventh century there a repair made m the nine 
leenth century It has a very long history 
As for Ankara itself it has as you see a still longer history The town 
IS m fact twice as old as the earliest work m the atadd And to its 
choice just twenty years ago as the capital of the new Repubhc, its 
antiquity cannot help lending an appropriateness 


A NOTE ON THE DIAL-MUTLAQUE AND THE 
THEORY OF SOVEREIGNTY* 

There seems to be some confui,ion regarding the status of the Dial 
Mudaque — the rebgious as well as the temporal bead of the Dawoodi 
Bohra community His status can however be very well explained and 
clarified consistently with the well-accepted pnnaples of Pohdcal Science 
pamcularly the Doctrine of Sovereignty as evolved by Montesquieu and 
other celebrated European authors, and which, it must be agreed is akm 
to the Doctrine of Imamal 

Whoever reads the historv of the Dawoodi Bohra commumty cannot 
deny that it is a highly organized political mstituuon — so much so that 
It would not be going too far to call it a State Why'’ The histoncal 
ancestors of this community— namclv the Fatamite Imamas — have been 
the rulers of a very large Empire The status of the Dial Mutlaquc 
cannot therefore be conceived and understood save and except m context 
with the Dawoodi Bohra community existmg as a State Before wc 
amplify the above proposition on rational hues it is necessary to state 
shortly the histoncal growth of the Dawoodi Bohra commumty and the 
msUtution of the Dial-Mutlaque In this respect we cannot do better 
than quote from the recent decision of the Judicial Committee of the 
Pnvy Counciit m which it is stated that The Daudi Bohra community 
consists of Moslems of the Shia sect, holding m common with all mem- 
bers p£ that sect the belief that there is one God that Mohammed is His 
prophet, to whom He revealed the Holy Book (Koran) that Ah the 
sou-m-law Mohammed was the Wasi (executor) of the latter and that 
Ah succeeded Mohammed bv ' Nas e Jah ’ which may perhaps for the 


* This note has been prepared by Zakiuddm F Zakie BA B Sc 
Bamster-at Law and Abrahim A Dalai, Advocate 
t Pnvy Council Appeal No 79 of 1945 
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moment be loosely translated as declaration ’ Tbeir lordships further 
observed that ‘ In common with all members of the Shia sect, Daudi 
fiohras beheve that Ah the sonm-law of Mohammed was succeeded 
by a line of Imams each of whom m turn was appomted by Nas e-Jah 
by his immediate predecessor 

“ At a later date the Shia sect itself became divided mto two sects 
Icnown respecUvelv as Israailia and Isna Ahsana Daudi Bohras belong 
mg to the former sect and m common with all other members ot the 
Ismailia sect, believe that, owing to persecution Imam Tyeb (the twenty 
first Imam) went mto seclusion and that an Imam from his Une will 
appear it bemg their behef that an Imam always exists though for a time 
hie may be mvisible to his believers while m seclusion that owing to the 
irapendmg seclusion of the twenty first Imam (Imam Tveb) Im pre 
decessor the twentieth Imam directed his Hujjat (a dignitary ranking 
next to an Imam) one Hurra tul Malaka to appomt a Dai (missionary) 
a MazoOn fa dignitary ranking next to a Dai) and a Mukasir (a dignitary 
ranking next to a Mazoon) to carry on the Dawat (mission) of the Imam 
so long as the Imam should remam in seclusion and to take and receive 
from the faithful an oath of allegiance The Dais were knowTi as Dia ul 
Mutlaq 

Havmg given the above short histoncal sketch we now come to analyse 
the status of the Dia iil Mutlaque on the following data 

The moment there is an organization there always arises the necessity 
ot an authority witnin that organization having power to pronounce final 
and bmding decisions m aU matters concemmg that organization In 
human societv as has been pomted out by Harold J Laski various 
kinds of such an organization exist the most important of all and the 
most essential being that of the State It is common expenence and — as 
IS explained by John Austin the authority on Political Science — regular 
orderly and disciplined hie is not possible unless human beings are 
organized m the form of a State having an authority within it which 
must have power to pronounce final and bmding decisions such authority 
bemg called the sovereign authority and it has existed from tunc im 
memorial m each and every kind of State Islam has also recognized 
the necessity of such an authority to maintain law and order 

Amongst the Dawoodi Bohras is prevalent the ancient theory of 
sovereignty (which is know by the name of the Doctnne of Imamat) as 
revived by Hazrat Alu the son in law of the Prophet Muhammad (may 
peace be upon them) according to which such sovereign authority is 
personified m the person of the Imam The Imam accordmg to that 
theory is the direct representative of God on earth and for that very 
reason he is deemed to have the power to exerase the sovereign authonty 
for and on behalf of the State His decisions therefore are final and 
binding The sovereign power of the Imam agam, is deemed to be abso- 
lute as against the sovereignty excrased ancj represented by the modern 
State for the srniple reason that the Imam bemg the recipient of the 
Divine Revelation is infallible and immaculate That authonty has been 
entrusted to the Imam to exercise for the greatest good of the greatest 
number That is however a different question For the present it would 
be better to dwell upon the central prmapi® of the theory of sovereignty 
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(the doctnne of Imamat) as clarified by Hazrat All (may peace be upon 
him) that with the Imam rests the sovereign power of the State Thia 
prmaple of sovereignty can very well be justified on scientific grounds 
as It IS quite compatible with human nature winch always craves for 
some supreme central authonty which can maintam umtv within the 
State In democratic states hJee the Umted Kingdom United States and 
France the posipon of the King or President can only be justified in the 
light of the above-explained pccuhanty of human nature It would noU 
therefore be wrong to say that the above principle of sovereignty is not 
opposed to the ideals of a democratic State 

The question with which we are at present concerned is with whom 
rests the sovereign power of the State m the absence of the Imam It 
may be stated here that the Imam is a personahtv that can never 
remam absent as such from the surface of the earth though he mav be 
out of sight and at iwsent be is deemed to be merelv in seclusion 
Durmg his seclusion the Ehal-Mutlaque, according to the history of the 
Dawoodi Bohras, is his only lawful r^esentative on earth and therefore 
the sovereign power of the State rests with the Dial Mutlaquc in the 
course of the seclusion of the Imam 

Granted the above theory of sovereignty there can be no demal of the 
fart that as far as the Dawoodi Bohras arc concerned the Dial-Mutlaque 
IS the repository of the sovereign power His decisions therefore in all 
matters concemmg the Dawoodi Bohras must remam final and bmdmg 
The above pnnciplc is explicitly incorporated m the sacred Misak — the 
oath of allegiance which everv Dawoodi Bohra is required to tender to 
the Dial Mutlaque 

It may be cmiAasized that the above theory of sovereignty has been 
upheld recognized and observed from tune nnmemonal and has been 
passed on from one Prophet to the other and from one Imam to the other 
and from one Dial-Mutlaquc to the other (smee the seclusion of the 
twenty-first Fitimite Imam) and yet certain misguided persons have been 
questioning it m recent years The result has been dissension withra the 
commimitv segregation bitterness and much expenditure of money and 
energy Much wasteful litigation might have been avoided if this tradi- 
tional theory were sincerely accepted 

After all there is nothing wrong about the above theory, because as 
explamed above there must be some authonty within the commumtv 
havmg powers to give final and bmdmg decisions For the Dawoodi 
Bohras such an authonty for histoncal reasons is the Dial-Mutlaque 


INDONESIAN SURVEY 

By Charles M Morrell 

Last year I attended a meeting in London at which a number of people 
— some eminent — addressed those presenL It quickly became obvious 
that each speaker had been ** bnefed ” and palpably parrot hke merely 
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recited his “ piece ” quite regardtess of whether or no the bneflng was 
accurate Actually nearly every utterance was grossly— even fantastically 
— inaccurate For instance one speaker made the defimte statement that 
m pursuance of tbeir pohey of withholding knowledge from ‘ the Indo 
jicsians ” (he spoke as if they were one people), the Dutch pnor to the 
war had not established a single school tlioughout the Archipelago (cnes 
of “Shame I") No opportunity was given to the audience to ask ques 
Hons or make statements, so I was unable to pomt out that pnoi to the 
war there were well over 20,000 schools m Indonesia plus a number of 
colleges and uruversibes * This small mcident is an example of a major 
difficulty which throughout our weary world today is impedmg the estab 
lisbment of political peace and economic stabihty I refer to the diffi 
culty m finding truth 1 In this connection it is probably no exaggeration 
to state that if one factor more than another has confused world opinion 
on the Indonesian issues it has been the dissemination of inaccuracies 
I therefore welcome the opportumty to present what I smcerely believe to 
be an accurate summarv of the situation 

In the first place it should be made clear that the present Dutch pohey 
(/ e evolution towards mdependence) has not been forced on them by 
post-war events Actually the begmomgs of this policy date back nearly 
half a century when the concept of moral obhgatiom towards the Indo 
nesian peoples was first put mto practical apphcation — the colomal con- 
ception died long before the outbreak of the war 

Prior to the war the desire of the whole Archipelago to merge into one 
nation was very evident m aL Indonesian pohbcal parties (which repre 
sented an infinitesimal proportion of the masses) That desire was en 
tirely mdependent of any urge to break awav from the kingdom of the 
Netherlands an urge which m so far as it may have previously existed 
had imm ediately prior to the war completely mov^ into the back- 
ground Amongst the masses themselves the will to become one nation 
was completely absent and it should be added that amongst the intel 
Icctuals of the extra-} ay a. Islands one often met unconcealed apprehen 
siveness of Javanese predominance 

In November 1942 (the date is important') the late Dr G H C Hart 
—a leadmg expert on the Netherlands Indies and a true fnend of the 
Indonesian peoples— published the following words 

“ One may inquire whether there is anythmg like general saUsfac 
tion m Indonesian circles regardmg the present political system 
The reply would have to be that there is not at least m tba( stU 
comparatively thm upper stratum of the Indonesian community 
which IS conscious of pohtical and other problems A desire for 
further extension of pohtical rights and suffrage for a formal em 
bodunent m the consutubon of conventional practice and ambiUon 
to obtain greater influence withm the Realm on affairs of the Realm 
as a whole is certainly ahve and is consistently propagated both 
mside and outside the People’s Council That is it appears natural 
and reasonable It is only in dictator countnes that the demand for 
pohtical social and economic reforms appears to be absent, simply 
because it is stifled Factual and conclusive evidence was obtained 
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by a frank and searching inquiry from extreme nationalists, shortly 
before the Japanese mvasion, that if a revision of the Constitution is 
effected which removes the remaining barriers to complete sdf- 
government of the Indies and which insures to the Indies full partner- 
ship m the handling of problems of the Realm as a whole the vast 
majonty of politically consaom Indonesians would much prefer a 
dual Realm with the Netherlands with some common superstructure 
to separation from Holland 

Queen Wilhelmina has promised a conference of the Realm 
after the liberation of the occupied parts of the kingdom and it is 
certam that both Indonesian and progressive Dutch cu-clcs entertain 
high hopes of the outcome of that conference for the future of both 
Holland and the Indies there seems to be c\ cay reason to expect 
that these hopes will be fulfilled ” 

In a broadcast delivered on December 6 1942 Queen V/ilhelmina 


I visualize a Commonwealth m which the Netherlands 
Indonesia Sunnam and Cura 9 ao will participate with complete 
self reliance and freedom of conduct for each part regarding its in- 
ternal affairs but with the readiness to render mutual assistance ” 

It is greatly to be regretted that Her Majesty’s words — spoken to the 
world without equivocation — apparently did nut penetrate the Japanese 
wall 

The question as to whether or no the titular Republic of Indonesia (in 
parts of Java and'Suraatra) was made in Japan is undoubtedly contno 
versjaL Those who have taken the trouble to ascertain the facts for 
themselves know that pre-war genume nauonahst movements were en- 
couraged rather than suppressed by the Dutch It was only the subver- 
sive elements which were suppressed — there is a world of difference be- 
tween evolution and revolution Shortly before his death Dr Hart told 
me that although he was quite certain of the Allies’ ultimate victory he 
much feared that the effect of the Japanese occupation would be psycho- 
logicallv disastrous — for the Indonesians I think, therefore the correct 
answer to the question “Was the Republic made m Japan?” is “Not 
wholly ” It IS however qiute certain that the Japanese made skilful and 
intensive use of the prevailmg nationalist tendencies and fitted them into 
their plans to make situation for the Albes after then capitulation as 
difficult as they could It is, moreover, probable that the delay m the 
arrival m Java of Allied forces after the Japanese surrender enabled the 
Japanese further to develop their disruptive schemes 

The great and mhcrent weakness of the Repubhc a weakness which 
has become mcreasmgly apparent dunng the past eight months appears 
to be that it bit off far more than it could chew It is undeniable that 
brge numbers of the Indonesian peoples (mainly those m Java) were 
earned away by a group of sincere intellectuals who set to work with 
great enthusiasm and m^c a good start with the help of officials who bad 
been tramed by the Dutch They soon constructed the facade of a real 
State which impressed imaginative journalists some of whom m their 
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highly coloured reports made the very common mistake of measurtng 
Indonesians by European standards Flushed with their imtial success 
and probably feeling that they had world opinion behind theim the 
Repubhc seemed quicklv to lapse mto a state of improvident self-sahs 
faction forgetting that merdeka ’ (freedom; although an excellent 
slogan for rousmg the masses earned with it very grave responsibilittcs 
Moreover they had not sufficient trained personnel for the gigantic tasks 
tbev had so lightly undertaken Here it should be borne m mmd that 
unhke India and Pakistan there is in Indonesia no middle class 
Under the Linggadjati Agreement it was agreed mier aha that 

The Netherlands Government and the Government of the 
Repubhe shall co operate in the rapid formation ot a sovereign 
democratic state on a federal basis to be called the Umted States 
of Indonesia and that To promote the jomt interests of the 
Netherlands and Indonesia the Netherlands Government and the 
Government of the Republic of Indonesia shall co-operate in the 
cslabhshment of a Netherlands Indonesian Union by which the king 
dom of the Netherlands compnsmg the Netherlands the Nether 
lands Indies Surmam and Curatao, shall be converted into the said 
Union consisting on the one hand of the kmgdom of the Nether 
lands compnsmg the Netherlands Sunnam and Curasao and on 
the other hand the Umted States of Indonesia 

It should be emphasized that under the Constitution thus envisaged no 
one member of the Umted States of Indonesia can dominate any of the 
others At present the States (actual or embryomc) are Borneo West 
Java East Java and Madoera East Coast of Sumatra and East Indo 
nesia Some of these States are already well on the road to economic 
recovery and it is important to note that for a considerable tunc since the 
war they have been working with the Dutch freely and as equal partners 
They are prepared — m fact they eamestiv desire — also to work with the 
Republic as members of the Umted States of Indonesia and in equal 
partnership with them 

The Lmggadjati A,greeinent imtidUed by both Dutch and Indo 
nesians on November 15 1946 but was not signed until March 25 1947 
In famness to the Repubheans this delay was not entirely their fault as 
in Holland the Agreement met with a storm of opposmon m the Second 
Chamber of the States General based on diRerences of opinion as to the 
interpretation of various clauses This situation not unnaturally had 
senous repercussions in Repubhean circles and was undoubtedly used to 
the full by the extremists therem Finallv, by means of what has been 
desenbed as an “ mgenious compromise ^ the deadlock w'as broken and 
the Agreement was signed by both sides as stated above Many of Hoi 
land s best friends greatly regretted the delay the more so as it renewed 
mutual suspicions which it was hoped had been allayed 
But on the other hand Holland’s own mtcmal difficulties should be 
recognized The Dutch people engrossed m the problem of repairing 
the enormous damage caused bv the German Occupation of their coimtrv 
and the subsequent economic difficulties due to the complete disappear 
VOL XLIV^ o 
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ance of their pre war trade with Germany suddenly found themselves 
ujnfronted with another problem which was of great imponance and far 
more compheated than that of their own rehabihtauon It is therefore 
not burpnsmg that these factors affected the mood of some of the mem 
bers of the Second Chamber and consequently their judgmecL 
The next difficulty which arose and which was undoubtedly exacer 
baled by suspicions on both sides was that of the implementation of the 
Agreement, which incideutatl> was and is intended to be the first step 
towards the Archipelago s mdependence In order to view the subse 
quent events fairly and objectively it should be remembered that for 
many months the situation had been rapidly deteriorating economically 
and politically and it was in fact chaotic Some Repubheans were 
honestly doing their best — others were noL Evasion followed evasion 
and weeks went by without any prospect of practical steps towards im 
plemeniation Law and order had virtually ceased to exist and looting 
massacre and terrorism were rife the extremists were m fact out of con 
trol Agreements entered mto on certam points by the Republics 
accredited representatives were repudiated almost as soon as they were 
made Finallv the Ehitch began to wonder whether the Repubhc had 
ever seriously mtended to honour the Agreement The Dutch then de 
manded deeds instead of words and the final rock upon which ncgotia 
tions foundered was the refusal of the Repubhc to accept the jomt Dutch 
Indonesian Pohee Force which the Dutch nghtJy msist^ was a necessary 
preliminary to the restoration of law and order which m its turn was 
obviously an essental prelude to the implementation of the Agreement 
On July 20 1947 Netherlands armed units made their wav into the 
intenor of Java and Sumatra m order to put an end to an intolerable 
situation and to create conditions for the buildmg of an administration 
that would bring renewed hope to the Indonesian peoples 
Five days later Dr van Mook broadcast the following words 

‘ We did not decide to take the present acuon because a minor 
part of our proposals was refused We had to take that decision 
because very real co operation was refused and because the sane and 
constructive statesmen withm the Repubhc were no longer able to 
make the armed groups cease hre Lmggadjati can only be imple- 
mented if there is a sufficient measure of peace and order instead 
the acts of violence and destruction kept increasing And the re 
maining foundations for the prospentv and the liberty of the country 
were becommg exceedmgly 

Ihe events of the last five days have proved a few things very 
clearly This action is not a war against a people Our troops meet 
with hardly any resistance They are welcomed bv the population 
with a feeling of relief that the days of terror and depredations may 
be over After havmg marched for hundreds of mites and having 
passed through countless defence works our casualties do not yet 
run into three figures And the losses of the dissolving Republican 
armies are not very much higher 

“ But there is another — and worse — aspect. In many places the 
Republican troops before they depart m a hurry try to execute 
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what the Republican Government m Jogakarto calls a scorched 
earth poiic> The facts are, however that the burning and loot- 
ing are not directed to mihtary objeenves that it is a mere wanton 
destruction of property and of the economic machmery of the 
country It is mamly directed against the property of non-Indo- 
nesians and the peaceable Chinese inhabitants of the towns and vil 
lages are the worst sufferers if our troops do not come m time By 
these irresponsible acnons the clearest proof is provided of the neces 
sity of the jomt constabulary which we proposed and which the 
Repubhc refused 

Was the Dutch action jusdhed? In my opinion it was The Dutch 
felt certain that unilateral pohee action by the Repubhc to restore law 
and order would, m view of their past expenences be meffecUve, and they 
viewed with grave misgivings the certam prospect of endless proexastma 
don plus further deterioration After all, their aim was not to suppress 
or enslave the Indonesians but to insure the very freedom which they 
sought, and to release some of the food supphes (particularly oils and 
fats) for which a starvmg world is crymg out They were conhdent of 
their abihtj to clean up the situation withm a few weeks with very little 
bloodshed Naturally then' motives were not purely altruistic Holland s 
own interests loomed very large m the picture and — in the circumstances 
— why not f The mtroduction mto the Archipelago of its present agncul 
tural wealth and the development of its mmeral resources were pnmanlv 
due to Dutch enterprise and scientific knowledge — and it may be added 
that Bntish capital had played a not unimportant part m these develop 
meats The Indonesians had benefited to an infimtelv greater extent than 
if the Dutch had never associated themselves with the Archipelago Why 
therefore should all this be thrown away? Can those who criticize the 
Dutch say what they — if they had known all the facts— would have done^ 
I should hke particularlv to address these questions to certam elements 
m Australia who under the pretence of helping the Indonesians agamst 
Dutch impenahstic aggression were merely fishmg in political troubled 
waters and incidentally rendenng a disserve to Indonesians Australians 
and Dutch alike 

On August 1 last the Security Council of the Umted Nations Orgamza 
tion requested both parties to cease hosdlides and settle the matter by 
peaceful means The Dutch agreed and halted their advance The 
opmion has been expressed m responsible Bntish circles that if they bad 
continued their Police Action and quickly occupied the whole of Java 
by this time very important progress towards rehabihtation would have 
b^ made to the great benefit of the population and the world at large 
As it IS many valuable months have been lost A bnghtcr side is that 
the Dutch have made remarkable progress towards the restorauon of law 
and order m and rehabilitation of the huge areas which they have occu- 
pied In this they have received the hearty co-operation of the vast 
majority of the people whose one desire is to settle down to freedom 
peace and a good standard of living However through the mtermodiarv 
of the Three Power Committee set up by the Secunty Council the Dutch 
and Repubheans were brought together and last January a Truce Agree- 
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ment was signed The wav has thus been paved for the implementation 
of the Linggadjati Agreement Immediate steps are bemg taken to form 
an Intenm Government pendmg the establishment of a sovereign Umted 
States of Indonesia thus umtmg the Republic in close partnership with 
the other autonomous States Agreement has already been reached on 
some issues and we now hopefully av»ait further developments 
On February 3 last Ouecn WUbelmma dehvered a broadcast to Hoi 
land’s wartime Allies and said inter ciia 

In the darkest penod of the war the great President my unfor 
gcttablc fnend together with Britain’s valiant champion for freedom 
found a permanent expression for our cximmon purpose which 
reached even bevond the immediate aim of each country’s inde 
pendence 

We were to make the world free from fear and free from want 
to make it a place where man would be free to worship God in bis 
own way and free to speak his min d 

It makes me happy that men m Indonesia and here have found 
the wisdom and the skill to create forms of government that will 
guarantee to many nuUion people all the freedoms and the rights for 
which vou our alhes and we fought together 

‘ Both peoples I>utch and Indonesians, look forward to the 
day when the Umted States of Indonesia sponsored bv the Nether 
lands will take a nghtful place among the Umted Nations Such a 
day will be a hard-won milestone on man’s long road to hbertv ” 


SPINDRIFT OF AN ASIAN TOUR— 11 BURMA 

Bv Barbara Whittin&ham Jones 

To fly to and fro between Europe and the East m 1946-1947 is to savour 
a whi6 of Empire pcrhapis more concentrated now m the hour of its dc 
dine than ever before For whichever of the three arterial airways you 
travel by is primarily a Link of Empire Consider the termini alone 
From Heathrow or Poole our own B O A C flies direct to Karachi and 
Calcutta thence radiating to Rangoon, Singapore Sydney or Hong Kong 
KJ- M (Royal Dutch Airlines) wnngs across a single route from Amster- 
dam to Batavia Air France from Pans to Saigon thrusts a sideleg from 
Cairo to Madagascar and Reunion What a sequence of flash backs such 
names evoke ' Growing out of the astonishing enterprise of European 
adventurers down the centimes the Dutch and Enghsh and French each 
brewed rfieir own brand of Empire with vmtage as distinctive m the 
modem airliner as m the old three master Even the contents of the car 
ton containers of interminable snack refreshments seem unable to escape 
the divergencies of national origin Cheese is to the Hollander what 
chewing gum is to the Amcncan, and on this the Dutchman phl^madc 
all) chews his way from conbnent to continent On Air France alone 
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Will YOU hear down the length of the cabin the symphony of popping 
corks which follows the daily issue of a quarter bottle of champagne 
But only a British steward can be depended on faithfully to eschew fresh 
local produce such as eggs chicken, or bananas automatically produced 
by his French or Dutch opposite number and instead complacently to 
tender what was once a bruised Californian apple or a dish of stewed 
prunes To travel the “Impenal Way ’ however take your ticket with 
B OkA C Though by no means an all red ” route the airwav 
from Europe to the Far East has a predominantly Bndsh complexion 
Thus the airports at Rome Naples and Lydda were until recently 
F stations with gardens laid out m the Service pattern of red white 
and-blue Hehopolis also remained for some tunc a RAP base At the 
Enghsh speakmg Indian National Airways airports at Karachi and Cal- 
cutta you are back on the red ” route proper, though Colombo and 
Rangoon have just left it At aU these stops whereas K L M and Air 
France are ‘ accommodated ” m case of simultaneous amval it is the 
B O A C passengers who sweep first through the customs and monopolize 
the far too few sleepmg quarters at the airport or the best hotels m town 
As for the passengers they are as mixed a bag as m the days of the 
windjammer Owmg to the freeze up of mtemational trade captains of 
mdustry and commercial travellers are comparatively poorly represented 
Apart from the occasional party of Amencan globe hoppers the majonty 
are civil servants and Service officers travellmg from conference to con- 
ference concerned with the hquidation of Empire or m some cases its 
artifiaal respiration 

The prelimmanes of air travel remam mcrcdibly addicted to time- 
wastmg Thus you have to report at Victona Building on Chownnghi 
at 0930 m order to take off from the Hooghh at 1210 but while perform 
ing last ntes with the customs and the weigh m you can sip rehl Indian 
tea at cool tables open to the water and shaded by the awmng on a house- 
boat like landmg stage A launch to the aircraft floating lazily mid 
stream Up with a roar and a cascade of whirling spray on the window 
then south-east over Salt Water Lake a vast marshy swamp Calcutta 
IS shabby and almost squalid now but from the air you remark only the 
remains of its old magnificence Already behind us the marble dome of 
Government House the density of many stoned buildmgs the vast stretch 
of quavs and docks and bndges the red walls of the Fort, and swunraing 
pools and fountam courts and gardens proclaim the once premier citadel 
of Asian commerce 

Oujcklv we skim the delta of the sacred Ganges a vast green plain 
where smuous browm and muddy canals wnthe their way across like 
colossal serpents Above the Bay the sun disappears m mist and cloud 
Fhght Information 1500 hours Rangoon time reports we are thirtv miles 
south west of the Cbeduba Islands A few minutes later we cross the 
Burma coast at Dawson Bav To the left a long jagged coastlme stretch 
mg northwards Below occasional httle village clearmgs where the jungle 
IS shaved away and brown patchwork fields Behmd and further mland 
a thick dark belt of forest and beyond it a marshv flat which to a nearer 
view reveals great lakes of mud intersected by smooth brown nvers 
snaking their wav round the gentle undulations of the land to a larger 
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current Somewhere through this country the Fnar Mannque of Maunce 
CoUib’b Land of the Great Image made his amazing journey from Arakan 
to Dacca to report the holocaust of a seventeenth century Burmese king 
besotted with necromancy which he practised m the hope that it would 
Yield hun world domimon For hundreds of square miles the nee fields 
are submerged with onlv stranded villages enclosed b\ a few trees left 
afloat The skv was darkening and the monsoon began to lash at the 
windows but the aircraft rode sleaddy As the storm lifted bnght 
emerald nee fields prormsmg a good harvest came mto view and among 
them m a cluster of trees forming a little round island set m on\x water 
1 saw my first golden topped pagoda 
Whole villages are now under water Grey or brown tanks some 
square and some oblong divided by thm green hedges wath here and 
there a single tree or perhaps a cluster As we begin to drop the brown 
thatched houses dishnguish themselves from the trees and soon become 
so plentiful thev fill the landscape At 1612 hours a broad browm nbbon 
comes to meet us It must be — it is — the Irrawaddy A steamer with a 
tarpaulin roof chugs its way northward presumabU to Mandalav Then 
suddenly to port gleaming througli the whitish mist and leaden sky which 
might belong to Lancashire a monster golden dome which could ohlv be 
the Sbwedagon Pagoda Below houses wharves land and water began 
to spin like a kaleidoscope as we circled in descent As the boat settled 
like a duck on Rangoon River the ram lashed out m a final outburst of 
frenzy The pilot came aboard in odskins bnnging me a note of welcome 
from m\ host UTmTut InttTwas informed that his car would meet 
me at the Strand and offered the courtesv of the port ’ a chamimg 
gesture which made me feel I was masquerading as a V IP Obhgingly 
the ram abated as we scrambled aboard the launch and a pale apologetic 
shaft of sunshine exhibited Rangoon steaming like a laundry At the 
Strand Hotel 1 was met by mv host s sais beanng another note explaimng 
that he was detained at a meeting and asking me to go straight to the 
house When at length the luggage did appear mine was bowed grace- 
fully past the customs straight to the cat my first experience of diplomabc 
immunity The town was veiled hv another sharp rainstorm Before we 
reached the suburbs it had ceased and a pale flicker of the sun set the 
gardens all a-shimmer At 84 Inya Road the dnve gate was chamed and 
armed guards patrolled the house — a sharp reminder of the tragic assas 
sination six weeks before 

U Tin Tut IS a remarkable character He is of course an established 
Asian statesman He was the first Burmese to enter the I C S and nse 
to the highest grade He is equally at home in Whitehall or Delhi as at 
Rangoon He works at western tempo and with western efficiency 
Simple and unostentatious himself he is a shrewd observer of others and 
no one can more acutely size up a pompous M P or a patromsmg peer 
He must onoe have been ambitious and there is an underlying toughness 
about him which suggests that success did not always come easily Now 
he IS mellow and urbane A man of many friends in three countries an 
abounding benevolence is perhaps the secret of his personal chann 
Fiftvish and rotund his movements are noticeable for their speed and 
springiness It does not surpnse you that he was formerly a bnUiant 
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all round athlete At Dulwich CoUege he won his athletic spurs by play 
mg m the First XV and was runner-up m the school boxing champion 
ship At Queens College Cambndge besides taking Hughe s Prize for 
the best Enghsh essay he captamed the First XV and became captain of 
the college boat club and a year later he captained the Cambndge XV 
when It played unotficaaUv agamst Oxford m 1916 Nowadays he is 
content with a hall -hour swim every morning in Rangoon s Royal Lake 
to keep his weight m check and is amused to recall that swimming was 
one of the few sports at which he was never any good His enthusiasm 
for rugger first brought him up against the colour bar When he went 
back to Rangoon he asked for a game with the Rangoon Rugby Club 
He was given a game and at the end of it went towards the Club House 
with the other players— only to be told that as a Burmese he could not 
enter the sacred precincts Someone took pitv on him and carried him 
out a dnnk and then he went off in a gharry soil wet and duty from the 
game to his home Yet todav he is one of Bntam’s best friends in Asia 
as well as an impassioned Butman patriot 

L) Tin Tut has a romantic family history His great great grandfather 
Maha Minhla Raza was a provincial governor under Kmg Bodaw of the 
Seven Hills district ot Mindon between Arakan and the Irrawaddy nver 
and his mmiature court was a centre ot theaOical life at a tune when the 
native Burmese drama was being fused with Siamese influenced court 
drama In his palace (except for its gilded spires emblems of the King s 
authonty just a big house of Omber and bamboo with thatched roofs) a 
special theatre was budt for the regular performance of plays and a 
special troupe of actors maintained under his patronage But alas when 
m 1824 the unfortunate governor failed to stem the advance of the British 
forces m the second Burma war he was executed and his palace burned 
to the ground bv order of the Kmg 

For a tune the familv hved m obscunty until a grandson of the 
governor U Sauk without revealing his idenuty began his career as an 
astrologer- — m those days an honourable profession — and won great fame 
and influence with the people His first success occurred in connection 
with the building of a pagoda at Mmdon For some reason the pagoda 
kept tumbling down before it was completed and no one could find out 
the reason until U Sauk then a verv' young astrologer said that accord 
mg to his calculations it could not be built until an ogre came from the 
north The senior astrologer of Mmdon laughed at this for people had 
outgrown their belief in ogres but one day a htde boy wearmg the mask 
of an ogre came from the north and after that the pagoda was built sue 
cessfuJly and U Sauk won a tremendous reputation As a leading 
citizen he was deputed to receive Sir Arthur Phare the Chief Commis 
sioner of Burma when in 1852 Mmdon together with the whole of Lower 
Burma passed into British hands U Sauk was then appointed chief ad 
ministrative officer and taking it for granted that this office earned the 
same status as that held bv his grandfather from King Bodaw he restored 
in effect the court ot his grandfather and made it once agam a centre of 
theatrical life 

Before Burma was separated from India U Tin Tut served on the 
Legislative Assembly and was a member of the Council of State at New 
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Delhi Later after representing the Government of India at the Inter 
national Labour Conference at Geneva he drafted the labour legislation 
of Burma s 1935 Constitution Back at Rangoon he then held vanous 
offices ui the new Government of Burma and as principal official adviser 
to the Cabinet came with the Prime Mimsier U Saw to London in 1941 
to discuss with Mr Churchill a proposal to confer dominion status on 
Burma immediately after the war This however came to nothing and 
when U Saw was arrested on the way back to Burma U Tin Tut re 
mamed with him until after the mquiry was fimshed He then became 
Reconstruction Adviser to the Government of Burma in exile at Simla 
That he is an mdefatigable worker goes without saving No successful 
man is not When he came to London m October 1945 as a member of 
d delegation bringing reconstrucUon proposals he confessed to having 
accumulated enough overdue leave to enable him to retire at once without 
awaitmg the expirv of his service fifteen months ahead 1 

While still a civil servant he toyed with the idea of entering pohtics on 
retirement and in Simla days he was tipped as either Burma’s first 
Burmese Governor if he sta>ed m the service or as first post-war Pninc 
Minister if he chose politics Instead at fiftv-three be finds himself a 
youthful Elder Statesman When (in December 1946) he did retire he 
founded the Rangoon Times But on becommg Mimster without Port 
foho m the Governors Council of State already functioning virtually as 
a Cabinet he handed it over to his eldest daughter Khvin who is also 
local correspondent ot The Times 

Though he would have preferred Burma to remain mside the Common 
wealth be loyally accepted the other course chosen bv the AFPFL 
leaders and worked literally dav and mght to prepare a sound basis for 
approaching independence He has never belonged to anv political party 
but at the elections for the Constituent Assemblv in April as an 
AFPFL candidate he polled 9 164 votes against the Communist s 1 539 
in a supposed Communist stronghold m central Burma That he is un 
questionably Burma s most able and distmguished man of affairs is recog- 
nised bv the AFPFL youngsters who made him responsible for Foreign 
as well as Financial Affairs Before the assassinations he was nominated 
as Burma s first High Commissioner in London but after the tragedy 
which swept awav nearly the whole of Burma's first eleven he consented 
to remain in Rangoon^a decision of no small courage At the time of 
mv visit when a scratch team was frenziedly drafting a Constitution 
Tin Tut was ‘‘the works ” of the Government, whether negotiating with 
minority races at home or arranging at Delhi for the return of 300 000 
Indian labourers to Burma or fixing up financial and defence affairs in 
London. 

The week I amved he had startled Bntish society in Rangoon with an 
article m the Rangoon Times In it be desenbed how when an ICS 
cadet m the Tenassenm Division, he was sent for by the head pnest of a 
neighbounng monastery a noted ascetic and recluse who in youth had 
fought against the Bntish as a guemlla The monk foretold that his hfc 
would be spent m fightmg not on the field of battle but in councils and 
assembhes He added that in hunting dacoits Tin Tut had exposed him- 
self to unnecessary risks Biddmg him recite the Buddhist oaths be next 
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proceeded to tattoo on his back a magic square with an elixir of red 
paste As long as the charm lasts, no bullet or missile will ever be 
aimed at you Wars and other dangers will pass you by and you will be 
far away from places where unpleasant thmgs happen 

Confessing that his ' mtellect rebelled against this seeming tomfoolery 
Tin Tut continued “ But 1 had hved long enough m Burma to know that 
manv thmgs happen here which are inexplicable m terms of western 
science I had also acquired a mounting respect for the pnest Few 
leaders of renown escaped unscratched in the gucmlla war which fol- 
lowed the annexation of Upper Burma Any man of sixty who could con 
tnve to look like thirty must have won some of Nature’s secrets M\ 
dacoit hunts mvolvcd me m real danger What if the pnest an old In 
vulnerable did possess the secret of invulnerabihty'’” 

To the question Did I become an invulnerable'’ Tm Tut replies 
To my knowledge 1 have never been shot at and I do not propose to 
submit to a test This question therefore will probably remain un 
answered but lookmg back I find a strange truth m the prediction The 
Amherst Subdi\ision continued to be infested with dacoits m the six 
further months of my sta\ I made every attempt to encounter the 
dacoits hunted them high and low and on occasions I waited for them 
with armed police parties on credible information but something or other 
alwavs mtervened and I missed the encounter which I sought My sue 
cessor an old myook found no difficulty m achieving m% ambition and 
subsequently earned a TDM When a great earthquake of 1931 
occurred m Burma 1 was in Simla and dunng the Burmese rebelhon of 
1932 I was in Europe When the Japanese invaded Burma in 1941 I was 
a State prisoner in Palestine then the safest of countnes and with the best 
will m the world could not get back to Burma till June 1945 after her 
liberation 1 was in London from October 1944 to April 1945 at a 
time when it was being bombarded with fl\ing bombs and rockets and 
though I hved near Oxford Circus and worked m Whitehall no missile 
fell witlun hah a mile of me The recent outrage on the Executive Coun 
cil took place while I was in England Perhaps it is all mv good luck but 
I have a queer feeling that the elixir tattooed on mv back by the old In 
vulnerable has something to do with it 

Over Rangoon dinner tables talk turned to the active part still played 
by the occult sciences m Burmese life That Tm Tut whom everyone 
thought so westernised, should suddenly reveal himself as a part-bebever 
was dehgbtfuUy unexpected A variety of explanations were put for 
ward Was his story of The Invulnerable just a casual piece of auto 
biography*’ Or did its narration carry' any sort of double entendre'f 
Would any would be assassm appreciating Ae potency of the protective 
magic thereby be deterred from making a futile and dangerous attempt'’ 
Or was the whole thing just a piece of avihzed European fun an im 
partial cockmg-of snooks at gangsters and magicians ahke'’ 

And now a glance at Burma the object of my visit 
The unhealed wounds of Rangoon as mdeed of the whole of Burma 
are the basic factor m her economic and pohtical travaiL Any assess- 
ment of pohtical events must be set agamst a background of gaping 
weed grown skeletons which puncture Rangoon s mam streets the 
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stncken and abandoned houses m the suburbs the charred and derebet 
plant of (he great oil refineries across the nver at Sjnam the shorla^ of 
cattle the tour year gap in schooling the inadequate transport, unem- 
plovment in most areas and labour shortage m some The one-tune 
fashionable Fvtch Flats are desenbed bv their present tenants as ‘ Belsen 
Indeed the physical wreckage of the entire country due to the un- 
exampled thoroughness of the scorching applied m 1942 as well as to 
Its havmg been twice fought over has no parallel m South-East Asia, 
and there are those who have suggested that this is the explanation of 
Bntam s readmess to puU out an interpretation conclusively rebutted by 
our apphcation of the same pobey of withdrawal from India and Cejlon 
I did however find a widespread feelmg shared abke bv Bntish and 
Burmese that apart from two United Kmgdom loans totalling £15^ mil- 
lion none of the other countnes of the Qunmonwealth who profited from 
Burma s agony (India m particular havmg sal back to com huge war 
profits) have contnbuted anvthmg towards her reconstruction And in- 
deed one can take httle pnde m the handmg over of a capital citv where 
two years after bberation madequate sanitation proclaims its malodorous 
presence from street to street and from office to office where squatters 
clutter the main streets with their thatched hovels where mounds of 
rubble be as thev fell and almost ever> roof vawns to the monsoon 

Amid this desolation the thousand-\ear old Shwedagon Pagoda flaunts 
Its splendour In the hour before sunset it is the popular resort of 
voung Burmese from Rangoon who mount one of the four great stair- 
wavs which north south east and west lead to the summit of the 
hill on which stands Burma s most renowned pagoda There one after- 
noon I was escorted bv the daughters of mv host, and to stroll from 
shnne to shnne around the arcuiar court where pigeons flock and coo 
the newly gilded domes dazzhng in the honzontal sun against the bluest 
of skies put vou a little in mmd of Piazza San Marco at Vemce At 
eveiy turn Rangoon is dominated bv the Shwedagon In ram or shme 
from air or sea m the city streets or across the nver at Synam it is a 
beacon to the Burmese an mspuing symbol of ancient greatness and 
future hopes Burmese nabonahsm lacks the aggressive seculansm of the 
Chinese or Indonesian and at one time there was a strong demand from 
AFPFL rank and file at least half of whose members have at one 
time worn the yellow robe that the President of the Repubbe should 
profess the Buddhist religion though this was firmly squashed bv the 
Bogyoke himself 

If words mean anything the Union will be organized on Socialist pnn- 
ciplcs for while the Constitution expressly provides that ‘ pnvate 
property and pnvate initiative in the economic sphere will be safe- 
guarded ' this IS immediately followed bv a prohibition of “ monopolist 
organizations such as cartels syndicates trusts and similar organizations 
created for the purpose of dictatmg pnees monopolizing the market and 
damaging the mterests of national economv ” and a further stipulation 
that “ pnvate property mav be expropriated if the public mterest requires 
It, but only in accordance with law ” Finally all forests and all matenal 
and other wealth underground the waters including mineral and medicinal 
waters the sources of natural power the rail transport, tcle-commumca- 
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Uons and broadcasting are spedficalJy named as the property of the 
Umon 

In the state of economic stagnation prevailing everywhere there is as 
yet no sign of Burmese enterprise likely to challenge foreign capitalist 
concerns though these are naturally apprehensive regarding the future re- 
turns on fresh mvestment against the present unstable political back 
ground In Burma as in India the prospects for the smaller European 
firms especially the agency firms are neoessanlv dirmmshmg for it is in 
this sphere that native competition wdl first make itself felt The posi- 
tion of the big oi] and mining concerns is however veiy different The 
Burma Oil Company for example are going ahead wth reinvestment and 
rehabilitation as fast as they can regardless of the pohdea! situadon on 
the assumption that wliatevcr government is in po^er their vast capital 
experience technical equipment and ability and mtematjonal connections 
will be equally indispensable Already the BO C alone arc emploving 
some 4 000 workers on rehousmg at the oil wells at Yenangynian and 
another 4 000 at their refinery at Synam Owing to the 100 per cent 
demolitions earned out before the withdrawal in 1942 there is no ex 
pectation of a resumpdon of oil exports until the begitmmg of 1950 at 
the earliest As to the question of future ownership though the govern 
ment itself does not so Ear appear to have contemplated expropnadon 
there are powerful mterests among the Burmans who tov with the idea 
from time to time The government does however openly contemplate 
the revision of existing contracts as and when thev fall m on more favour 
able terms to the State as owner of all natural products 


SOME BRITISH I ADMIRE 
X — A E. (GEORGE W RUSSELL 
By Ranjee G Shaham 

The interaction of Eastern and Western thought is a fascinating subject 
which so far as I know has never been exammed w ith most of the major 
facts on the table It is worth examining for it will remove many cobwebs 
from our ramds It seems that the human experiment with life has rarely 
taken place so to speak m a closed vase Ideas have not oniv legs but 
wings Thev flv over mountains and seas and create life under the very 
nbs of death 

Take for instance the impress of India upon the thought and feelmg 
of the West It is stronger and more widespread than is generally realized 
— even m learned circles Edward Thompson was surprised when I traced 
the influence to pre histone times he thought that nobody knew any 
thing about that obscure problem except a Jesuit Father in India ^ WeU 
well The iEgean avilization (3(X)0 to 1500 b c ) it appears is largely 
the work of the proto Dravidians Here I have some French scholars on 
m> side mcludmg C Outram whose book entitled Mithra should be con- 
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suited TTicn as wc run down the centunes we soe the effects of Indian 
meditahon upon Greek thinkers (not only Pythagoras but many others 
from Thales to Plato) upon the Essenes the writers of the New Testa 
meat the Gnostics and — net to make a catalogue-hke hst — the Neo 
Platonists But all these matters I have touched on elsewhere Here I 
can only mention them and pass on 

To come to modem times Here I give the first word to Schopenhauer 
He has said that just as durmg the earthly pilgrimage of Jesus the Judaso- 
Roman world was bemg Hellenizcd so m our day the West is being 
Hinduized I think this is true The mark of Indiamsm upon Russia 
France Germany and Amenca is deep and lasting I could mention 
many significant writers m these countnes who have felt the impact 
England is said to be self-contained but she too has known the witchery 
of Indian ideas Here are some recent writers who ha\e been affected bv 
the spiritual adventure of my country Bertrand Russell Clifford Bax 
Somerset Maugham Aldous Huxley Gerald Heard and T S Ehot I do 
not speak of Bnhsh Indiamsts the most important of whom was, m 
mv opimon, Edward Thompson 

Now I don’t want to exaggerate Two thmgs must be made clear at 
the very outset first, that we Indians have been greatly affected by 
Western thought and secondly that we must be very cautious in traemg 
influences Sometimes what appears similar has different impUcahons 
and often what seems the same is due to parallel visions of reality Men 
always meet on the heights We must never forget that Borrowmg can 
only be affirmed when there is an identity of thought and utterance 

However m the case of A E I am rather fortunate I am mdulgmg in 
no conjectures whatsoever I tried to interpret his work m an essay some 
thirteen or fourteen vears ago and showed the result to him He was very 
kindly about it, so kmdlv that he wished me to wnte his biography He 
gave me much matenal for this mcludmg the title The Strayed Angel 
He wanted to be called so because he said Yeats’s sisters used to call him 
thus \lso he read to me every one of his poems that had been mfiu 
enced or rather mspired bv Indian ideas 

I met A E towards the end of his hfe at the house of Sturge Moore 
and became rather fnendiv with him Indeed we used to discuss thmgs 
of the spirit untd the very stars went to sleep But what are these things'’ 
Is there a soul mdependent of bodily existence ? What is its ongm and 
destmy — the whence and whither of human thought^ And what is good 
ness? 

AE IS the only Westerner from whom I learned somethmg about my 
own country He revealed to me the mwardness of doctrines that, like 
many others I had misunderstood or only partially grasped But 1 
antiapate Let me begm by talkmg of his writings especially his poetry 

It IS almost inevitable I suppose to compare A E with Yeats AU 
1 can say is that there is a tremendous contrast between tbcir respective 
outlooks It IS true that both are claimed for the Celtic movement and 
that both were attached to their native sod but that, I believe is all that 
they have m common In style as m vision they are poles apart AE 
was a seer a prophet, a levealer of the divme He was the nearest 
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approach among the poets of the Enghsh-speaking world to a sage of the 
Upamshads He had long left the valley of shadows in which Yeats 
lingered all this life for the shining heights where the Everlasting speaks 
m the music of silence A Voice from beyond the bourn of the European 
consciousness made itself beard through his incantations He had drunk 
of soma (the drink of the Vcdic seers— -like the millr of paradise) No 
wonder be was God-mtoxicated 

This is not to say that he was indifferent to the bright Olympus of 
appearance He sang the bndal song of earth and sky He was one of 
those spirits who know how to combine vision with what a French wnter 
has dehaously called le metier cTinsecte (Tune joumie (the business of a 
butterfly) But whatever he was engaged on whether it was pamtmg or 
public speaking or social work or agnculture his master passion which 
actuated all his other activities was the search for spiritual reahty And 
m quest of this he journeyed far until he found his home on the higher 
grounds of Hindustan In anv estimate of his work this must never be 
forgotten 

His poetry though cast against a background of Insh landscape m its 
vision of a unity of sentient life m man and the universe derives from the 
intuitive expenence of the Hmdu seers and the mystics of all ages One 
can almost identify the very authors and volumes by whom his spint was 
shaped He brooded m fiery meditation (his own favounte phrase) over 
the words of the Upanisha;^ the Bhagavad-Gita, the Yoga Sutras of 
Patanjali whom be considered the greatest thinker in the world the 
Ramavana and the Mahabharata Among writers those that meant most 
to him were Plotinus Sankara Emerson Whitman Thoreau and a few 
other choice spirits 

Although with his customary indulgence A E read to me the poems m 
which he had been helped by Hmdu thought I must confess my inabihty 
to discern an> direct borrowmg What he had read had been transformed 
by a subtle poetic alchemv mto somethmg rich and strange 

In this respect he differed very much from both Yeats and Rabin 
dranath Tagore Yeats used Hmdu ideas for poetic embeUishmcnt — ^for 
decorative effects With their mwardness he had no concern — mdeed 
was unfitted to grapple Tagore on the other hand echoed what was 
so to speak m the air He was a passivist moulded by not moulding 
what he had received Perhaps this is why his profundity is no more 
than popular wisdom It lacks the note of personal victorv Tagore 
hke Yeats was not one of the combattants (Tidees 

A E was first and foremost a meditative spmt He had a far more 
profound acquamtance with Hmdu thought than many an Onentahst of 
repute When I met him I remarked on this fact wnth some surprise for 
I called to mmd the dilettantism of several European writers ‘ There s 
no thin g to be surprised at,” he said ** I’ve had to sweat for iL What 
you struggle for you make your own ” Then after a pause he added 

Yeats used to laugh at me for my mterest m Indiamsm I have 

been under the spell of your countrv from the age of twenty It is at the 
breast of Mother India that I have been nurtured 

In one of his latest volumes The House of Titans and Other Poems 
we still sec the paramountcy of Hindu visioo The piece entitled The 
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Dark Lady of the Sonnets gives us a perfect example of his method He 
took a thought from Hindu seers and brooded over it for months imhl it 
arrived at its matunty Then it blossomed forth as naturally as a flower 
In the Bhagavad-Gita, which A E called ‘ a diamond-field of thought ” 
Krishna says to Arjuna ‘ Thou shalt see all thmgs first m th>self and 
then m Me A E was the only cntic to apply this to an interpretation 
of Shakespeare “ Through spirit alone can spirit be known,” he told 
me ‘ The Dark Lady whispered her secret to me and Shakespeare who 
IS a spiritual friend of mine confirmed her tale ” This may sound odd 
but it IS full of sense Great spirits have on occasion spoken to me too 
Anyhow A E professed to despise the dialect of dialectics His thought 
dispensed with the Categories Like ice over a flame it melted and 
boiled and steamed and became one with the atmosphere 


INDIA. PAKISTAN, AND THE INDIAN STATES 

WHAT OF A PRIV\ COUNCIL'’ 

By Robert W Brock 
(Managing Editor The Annual of the East) 

In one vital respect last year s pohtical settlement with India has proved 
to be defective to a degree which can onJv be desenbed as disastrous I 
refer of course, to the omission to establish any sort of Constituuonal 
link between India and Pakistan on the one hand and between these two 
Dominions and the Indian States on the other In regard to the creation 
of some orgamc connection between India and Pakistan the discussion 
which culminated m the transfer of power it will be recalled ranged from 
the recommendation of the Cabinet Mission that the Mushm-majonty 
Provmces should form a semi autonomous group within the ambit of an 
AU-India Umon to the final decision implemented on August 15 1947 
not only that there should be two separate and sovereign Etominions but 
that the separaUon should be made so complete that not even the political 
equivalent of a pontoon bndge would be left standmg between them to 
facilitate contact and co-operation m spheres in which the sub-contment 
has functioned as one unit during nearly the whole period of BnUsh 
hegemonv The almost mevitable sequel was the mutual massacres which 
started almost immediately afterwards m the Punjab and the mass 
migration, the greatest m modem history which followed leadmg to far 
heavieT casualties — quite apart from matenal losses — ^than India sustained 
dunng the- war years when she had over two million men m arms 

Nevertheless it is possible that if a ‘ middle ” pohey had been adopted 
much of the communal antagomsra and suffenng incited by the pro- 
gramme of complete separation might have been at least partly if not 
wholly avoided, inasmuch as the emotional and psychological shock 
occasioned by that programme would have been correspondmgly softened 
Presumably this was one of the considerations the Congress leaders had 
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in mmd when the> urged that initially Lord Mountbatten should be 
invited to act as Governor-General of both Dominions This stratagem 
at best, however could only have been a short term alleviation and m an 
effort to focus attention on this phase of the problem I addressed a letter 
to Lord Listoweh then Secretary of State for India, dated June 9 1947 
in the course of which I wrote 

My suggestion is that the ground already gamed m the direction of 
retainmg India, or substantial parts of it, within the Commonwealth 
should be consolidated by utilizmg the Privy Council as a means of estab- 
lishmg a new Constitutional Imk on the one hand between Hmdustan 
Pakistan and the major Indian States which opt for a separate pohtical 
existence and on the other between these three and the Cmted King 
dom 

Admittedly in the absence of a Umon Government as envisaged by 
the Cabinet Mission it will be essential to devise some Constitutional 
link between the three Indian Groups m order to promote co-operaUon 
between them on matters of common concern Is it not possible that an 
All-India Privy Council might at any rate imtially fulfil that need / 

For this purpose I visualize saj, a Council of about fifty, mcluding 
members of the Hindustan and Pakistan Cabinets the Prime Ministers 
of ail the Provinces m those two groups plus the representatives of 
major Indian States not directly associated with either Hmdustan or 
PalastaxL 

Admittedly such appointments m India would represent a development 
of the range and functions of the Privy Council as now constituted but 
It IS, m fact, the only weapon m the U K Constitutional armoury not so 
far adopted or rather adapted in India, and if the scheme appeared 
likely to achieve the aims m view, presumably any techmeal jmpedi 
menta would not prove msuperable 

In effect adoption of the proposal would mean that fifty or so Indian 
Mmisters would be appointed individuallv as members of the Privy 
Council, but — although so appomted — would meet coUecUvelv aided by a 
Secretariat, to discuss matters of common concern to the States they 
represented 

As in recent vears so hereafter unless there is some recurrmg Con 
shtutional means of bnngmg all these leaders together at regular inter 
vals — as might be arranged through such a medium — the odds are that 
they will meet too rarely to develop common understandings and agree 
ments whereas with such a Council the essential unity of India might 
be maintained — in some vital respects if not m all — and from this purely 
consultative body the nucleus of a joint executive or legislature (who 
knows'’) might ultimately evolve 

In any event, as I sec it the immediate gams would amply justify the 
innovation and if say on matters affecting Indian -cum-Impenal Defence 
the Indian Pnvy Councillois desired to call into cDnsultahon members 
of the Pnvy Council, of executive rank m the U K and indeed other 
Commonwealth umts fsay, Austraba and New Zealand) the way would 
be smoothed for them to do so 

Inside India die device would fonn a duect Constitutional link (apart 
from the Viceroy) for the first tune between British India and the Indian 
States and this mi^t also reinforce its appeal to Indian leaders now 
searching around for some Consfitutional Imk between dismtegratmg 
units, combimng prestige with the flexibility inherent to an unnvalled 
degree, m the Privy Council organism 
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It wall be borne m mind that at the tunc this suggestion was submitted* 
the Hmdu and Muslim leaders were still associated however uneasily as 
members of one Coahuon Cabinet and I took the Mew that as members 
of an All India Pnvy Council there was every possible justification for 
mamtammg contact between them on a consultadve basis, m order to deal 
with the multitudmons problems left over or ansmg, for decision subse- 
quent to the creation of two separate Cabmets The adnumstradve ad^ 
vantages of such recurring consultations hardly need elaboration but of 
even greater value would have been the impact of such a form of Con 
stitutional collaboration on the pohhcally immature mmds of the popula- 
tion as a whole Manifestly no infringement of sovereignty would have 
resulted from such a constitutional associahon. for a Pnvy Council has 
no executive or legislative powers and as regards India and Pakistan its 
sole function would have been (and could sail be) to facditate co-opera- 
tion bv ensunng recurring consultabons as often as might be mutually 
agreed depending on the urgency and range of issues caUmg for jomt or 
concurrent achon 

The creation of a jomt executive and legislature ceased to be pracDc- 
dble when the Cabmet Mission s proposal for a Umon Centre was finally 
rejected On the other hand the consequences of jumpmg to the opposite 
extreme and of leaving contact and co operafion between the new 
Dominions hitherto so mtimately associated to the hazards of ad hoc 
discussions have been whoUv lamentable and m view of its disastrous, 
incidence it will be regrettable indeed if the August settlement is decreed 
to be sacrosanct and therefore msuscepablc to the slightest modification 
or improvement 

In this field as I have endeavoured to mdicate I am not yet convinced 
that we have exhausted the resources either of Indian statesmanship or of 
the British Consatu&on which both India and Pakistan are now busily 
engaged m adapbng to their own requtrements and condmons It is of 
course true that no pohUcal machmery will work unless lubneated by 
goodwill but the converse is also true — namely that goodwill which 
despite everything is not yet extinct between India and Pakistan must 
remain infnictuous unless political machmery is available enabling it t» 
find prompt and practical expression 

In such circumstances it rests with the statesmen of India and Pakistan 
to decide whether the defects and defiaencies m their political machinery 
which recent bitter expenence has disclosed are to be rectified and if 
changes are necessary what form these should take It is certainly safe 
to assert that unless means are adopted to effect a steady improvement 
in Indo-Pakistan relations these will suffer a progressive deterioration 
with disastrous reactions on both countnes in every sphere economic 
financial social and political Sovereignty has become sacrosanct but 
would be reinforced not weakened by the co operative action suggested 
above 1 am told that, unhappily relations between the two Stales arc 
at the moment too embittered to permit such a rapprochement but the 
present pohtical heat-wave will not persist mdefinitelv It has also to 
be borne m mmd that so long as the present fratricidal conflict remains 
dominant — absorbing a major portion of the attention and resources of 
the two GovMTuncnts — other more important tasks such as economic re- 
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habilitation and planning wiU necessarily fail to secure the wide raogmg 
co-operation vital to solid progress A civd war as m Kashmir, is a 
luxury two Dotmiuons with so many interests in common as India and 
Pakistan just cannot afford 

What contnbution then if any, would the formation of an All India 
Pnv> Council make to the termination of the decimating conflict m 
Kashmir? At present there is a “ head on ' collision between India and 
Pakistan in relation to that State and so long as the conflict retains that 
character it appears unlikely that it can be ended either by direct negotia 
tioQS between them or bv any action or advice within the capacity of the 
U N Secuntv Council It is also relevant at this point, to emphasize that 
any award b\ the Secuntv Council could be implemented only bv India 
and Pakistan actmg jointly A new approach therefore appears ncccs 
sary and my submission is that a Pnv'v Council would supply this The 
reason is plain Overtlv the conflict pivots on the fact that Kashmir has 
entered mto a pohtical relationship with India from which Pakistan is 
excluded On the other hand m the event of Kashmir as an interim 
measure, bemg represented on a Pnvy Council in v^hich India Pakistan 
and all the Provincial Governments (and indeed Hyderabad) were also 
associated admittcdlv this form of collaboration would not dispose finally 
of the ‘ acct5ssion problems associated with these two States but it 
would I submit allow this vexed problem to stand over for final deter 
mmanon at a not too distant date in an atmosphere more favourable to 
a fnendlv agreement than exists at present 

Indeed I would go further and submit that, in the event of the two 
Dominion Governments agreeing to adopt such a Constitutional device — 
an agreement which would obviously involve a military and pohtical truce 
— not only would India Pakistan and the two States concerned acquire 
an entirely new Constitutional nexus the very creaUon of such a link 
would automatically eliminate the only outstanding source of dissension 
between the two Domimons and as regards Kashmir should enable their 
Governments if they are genumclv anxious to do so to evolve a “ Peace 
with Honour ' agreement with very httle further delay or difficulty Both 
Dommions can afford to leave something m this respect to the heahng 
influence of time and meanwhile a breathing space is necessary to iadli 
tatc a permanent solution when present passions have cooled Amazmglv 
rapid and valuable progress has been made in bringing the overwhelming 
majonty of the Indian States into alignment with the new political pattern 
but the governing factors in relation to Kashmir and Hyderabad are ad 
mittcdly unique and nofliing is gamed by forcing premature decisions 
In both cases the ultimate solution must be found in the restoration of 
amicable relations between India end Pakistan which should therefore 
be our first objective 

Following the acceptance b> most of the States of the Instrument of 
Accession so mgemously devised by the Delhi Cabinet, the two outstand- 
ing movements among them have been the group-formations entered mto 
by the minor States, and the rapid progress in the StatC-s generally towards 
more responsible forms of government — the pace of advance necessarily 
being regulated by the pohtical intelligence and experience available in 
each area In this direction the States m South India arc as always m 
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the van and therefore at this juncture have been able to make the 
longest stndcs forward In relation to Hyderabad the Prune Mmister 
epitomized the immediate position and prospect in a recent speech when 
he observed that ‘ m the year that has gone by the Legislative Assembly 
was brought into bang” and that “His Exalted Highness has com 
manded the Government to take further steps to liberalize the reforms 
and to associate the representatives of the people yet more effectively with 
the admmistration of the government A new Committee has been set 
up to go into the question of an expansion m the powers of the Legisla 
ture and in the same manner m the near future more representatives of the 
people will be included in the Executive Council These arc great steps 
forward and I hope and pray that the people of Hyderabad will nsc to 
the occasion and use these powers wisely — with due sobnetv farsighted- 
ness and patience ” 

In Mysore the Dew an Sir A Ramaswami Mudaliar addressing the 
Mysore Representative Assembly emphasized that Mysore was one of the 
first States to accede to the Dommion of India and constitutionally form 
part of a Greater India On October 12 an agreement was arrived at 
between the President of the Mysore State Congress and the Dewan which 
“ enabled the Congress to call off the Satvagraha movement m view of the 
acceptance of the proposals by the Govemment regarding the constitution 
of a new Ministry its works and powers and the convemng of a Con 
sdtuent Assembly This agreement was accepted bv His Highness the 
Maharaja and was also approved bv the Congress ” As the Dewan also 
explained “ The first task of the new Ministry has been to consider the 
setting up of a Constituedt Assembly so as to hasten the process of Con 
stitution making and facilitate the introduction of the new Constitution 
as early as possible The Constituent Assembly rausU according to agree 
menu be composed of the elected representatives of the people and its 
task IS to frame a Constitution Bill for the State providing for responsible 
government under the aegis of His Highness ” 

Analogously m Baroda the policy being pursued is in conformity 
with His Highness’s words promulgatmg the new Constitution which 
“ will emphasize once more the complete identity of interests between the 
ruler and the ruled and among all sections of the people " As remarked 
by the former Dewan Sir B L Mitter m an administration report 
recently received “ Baroda has developed for many decades on lines of 
itB own and evolved an individuality of which it mav be justly proud In 
Constitutional matters too it has developed forms and mstitutions which 
while giving full effect to the pnnciple of close assoaation are suited to 
her conditions and serve her special needs In the Dhara Sabha no 
attempt has been made to form blocks Members always formed and 
expressed views independently on the ments of mdividual issues These 
valuaWe features are sought to be preserved as far as possible in the 
present Constitution ” 

So far as the Indian States are concerned Kashmir Hyderabad and 
Junagadh represent the only survivmg entities whose future political 
relations are m dispute and — subject always to a genmne desire to reach 
an early and amicable settlement — the formation of a Pnvy Council 
would afford an easy exit from present deadlocks and if so desired could 
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be brought into operation within a very short penod Apart from the 
States, however so far as India and Pakistan are concerned, there are 
their own long term internal problems to be considered including the 
whole range of economic and fiscal issues now pressing for settlement and 
as far as may be practicable — for joint action on all relevant matters of 
administration and development— e g m relation to irrigation, transport 
commumcations hydro-clectnc projects and the like In these spheres 
also an orgamsm facilitating systematic contact and consultahon is 
essential and a Pnvy Counctl could and would supply this 
As already suggested the over ridmg factor is that either India and 
Pakistan must draw closer together or they will drift further and further 
apart, with disastrous reactions on both m ever\ sphere pohbcal 
economic military and soaal Wider issues affecting external relations 
are also involved Non violence is the basic principle governmg the rela- 
tions of all other units of the Bntish Commonwealth and Mahatma 
Gandhi will not have lived or died in vain if India and Pakistan so shape 
their policies and relations as to ensure their own unvarying adherence 
to the same pnnaple In pursuance of all these vital objectives I am 
disposed to think that as a consultative body lacking either executive or 
legislative powers a Pnvy Council might weD symbolize to India and 
Pakistan, not an infrmgement of sovereignty but — aided by a small high 
calibre secrctanat — a medium for co-operauon, on a Consututional basis, 
free from anv suspiaon either of coercion or control 


HOW BRITAIN AIDS CHINA 

By V Elizabeth Miller mbe 
(General Secretarv of British Umted Aid to China) 

Since 1942 when Bntish Umted Aid to China was inaugurated under 
the Presidency of Lady Cripps a constant flow of aid m money and m 
kind has been gomg to China To date over £2 000 000 has been donated 
to the fund m voluntary contnbudons from flie Bntish people In addi 
tion nearly £40 000 of medical supphes gifts and equipment have been 
received at the Headquarters of the Fund m London and this has re 
suited m 70 tons of gifts includmg some 500 miles of bandages and 
1 7 000 garments being shipped to alleviate distress in China These gar 
ments represent the untinng efforts of 811 workmg parties in the Umted 
Kmgdom Impressive as these figures arc they do not illustrate the warm 
kmdness and generosity which has expressed itself m this practical gesture 
of sympathy for the Chinese people Indeed the story of the many indi- 
vidual acts of generosity by donors m this country would fill many volumes 
Although one naturally expects to meet with much human kmdness 
while associated with a charitable organization I have never ceased to be 
overwhelmed with some new example of unselfishness and sacrifice Sir 
Ralph Stevenson, tbc Bndsb Ambassador to China gave an admirable 
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picture of British United Aid to China’s work when he spoke to members 
of the Canton Rotary Club recently He said ‘ We have for over a 
century had a long and close comniercial connection with China, which 
has b«n to the mutual benefit of the two countnea, but the mterest and 
fnendship for China nowadays is not Imuted to those who trade with 
her It pervades all classes of people I think the Bnash United Aid to 
China IS a good example of this Since its mccption in the war years it 
has produced more than £2 000 000 sterhng for distnbution m China 
This has been coined almost entirely from salaries and earnings of ordi- 
nary folk m England Such is the sympathy that village societies, fac 
tones Women s Institutes, social clubs and such organizations scattered 
all over the Bntish Isles have then pennv a-week collections I think it 
IS sigmficant that it is so largely from the pennies of the people that this 
help for Chma comes ” 


China Tour 

Last winter I accompanied our President Lady Cnpps, on a bnef but 
widespread tour of China We saw many sides of life m that country 
and we visited many of the msotudons which were bemg cither wholly or 
partly supported by Bntish Umted Aid to Chma grants We were more 
than sanshed at the wav our grants had been used, and it was obvious 
that Without our aid many of these institutions would have ceased to 
function One of the largest projects we visited and which had received 
Bntish Umted Aid to China support was the Sandan Baihe School The 
school was established at Sandan m the winter of 1944-1945 and is now 
the sole surviviiig Co-operative School The others with two excepuons, 
were dispersed during the war by Japanese occupaUon The two excep- 
tions are Paochi, which was bombed and the Lanchow Badie School 
which recently closed down through lack of funds It is vitally important 
for Chmesc mdustry that Sandan should ronam active 
Assistance has b^n given by the Fund to Child Welfare projects T B 
prevention, orthoptic work blind welfare and numerous other worthy 
causes many of which I had the opportunity of visiting 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek made it abundantly clear to us that it was 
absolutely essential that Bntam should continue to give assistance to 
Chma As the result of what we had seen and heard m Chma wc were 
able lo formulate our plans for the future 

Long-Term Support 

Apart from our moral obligations to China we have to keep faith woth 
the many institutions receivmg our support In addition to providing 
assistance lo these institutions the General Council of Bntish Umted Aid 
to China decided that support should be given to China on a “ long-term 
basis ” In order to ensure the success of such a scheme, it was obvious 
that a large amount of capital would have to be set aside but with the 
numerous demand* upon our limited funds it appeared that the new 
scheme would rely to a large extent, on the response to Bntish Umted 
Aid to China’s new appeal This new appeal took the form of collec 
tiODB m over 3JXX) cmemas m the Bntish Isles 
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Cinema Collections 

I>uiing the war the Cmematograph Exhibitors Associahon had 
promised Ladj Cnpps that, when the collections had been completed for 
home chanties, an appeal for Bnhsh Umted Aid to China would be con- 
sidered Cinema collections to aid China commenced early m January 
1947 These collections entailed a considerable amount of organization 
and we had to enUst the services of voluntary collectors throughout the 
country In spite of the cruel weather which came upon us that 
winter (said to be the worst m seventy years) the collectors earned out 
their allotted tasks conscientiously In many rural distncts voluntary 
collectors ploughed their way through six feet of snow to attend the per 
formances In some cases the collectors v,ere cut off from their homes 
by the snowstorms Later, in March collectors m one eastern county 
town were marooned by floods They earned the highest commendations 
for thmr enthusiasm to gather m the precious coins My small staff at 
Headquarters gave a great deal of their spare time to collect in London 
cinemas They set an excellent example and I well remember the Sun- 
day when they turned out m force to collect at a Leicester Square cinema 
The response of the anema going public was magnificent and the net 
total amounted to over £138 000 

Trust Fund 

Later m 1947 a meeong of all interested parties including representa 
lives of supporting organizations and the Cmematograph Exhibitors’ As 
soaation was called to determine the best means of usmg the money to 
benefit China It was finally deaded that our “long-term support” 
should take the form of a Scholarship Trust Fund British Umted Aid to 
China made a supplementary grant to the total collected from the 
anemas thus the capital for the trust fund was assured Smcc that 
imtial meeting last year considerable progress has been made and the 
Trust Fund formed on a strong foundation Scholarships m practical 
subjects including mdustnal and social welfare, agriculture medicmc 
midwifery nursing and child welfare are being offered to Chinese to 
come to Bntain to study 


TB Project 

Another Bntish Umted Aid to Chma scheme which has attracted much 
attention both here and in Chma is the “ Manchester Committee’s T B 
Project ’ All the funds raised in Manchester to aid China are allocated 
to assist this project which is devoted to fighting tuberculosis among 
Chinese students m Chma This is indeed a very worthy cause and 
Manchester’s contnbubon has been of very great vdue in China’s battle 
against her “ chief enemy " 

SheflBeld has made a fine contnbution by raising sufficient funds to buy 
two ambulances The ambulances have already been bought and are 
awaiting shipment to Chma One will go to St Luke’s Hospital in 
Puticn, Fukien South China the other to the Union Hospital m Hankow 

Birmingham too, is making a magnificent effort in providing a chair of 
learmng at the West China Union University To finance this Binning 
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ham win need to raise £600 annually and it is heartemng to lijam that the 
first amount of £600 has already been realized Bimunghams effort 
IS a joint one organized by Bntish United Aid to China and the China 
Christian Umversitics’ Association 

** Pennies of the People ” 

I could go on mentioning examples where support contmues and where 
realization exists that assistance to China must go on Bntish United 
Aid to China frequently receives large sums of money from organizations 
m Bntam who wish tte money to be transferred and earmarked for a 
particular project in China Bv taking advantage of Bntish United Aid 
to China’s excellent facihties they ensure sccunty and a high rate of ex- 
change But it IS the support of the general public that will detenrune 
the amount of aid we can give to Chma It is largely in their hands 
whether or not the institutions m China which are doing excellent work 
are permitted to contmue Yes we rely on the generous ‘ pennies of the 
people ” If their support is given with the same generosity as in the past 
we have no cause for concern and China s dark present give way to 
a bnght future to which we m Bntam will have made a proud contnbu 
tion. 


BOOK REVIEW 

India Called Them By Lord Bevendge {George Allen and Unwin) 
18s 

{Reviewed by Sir Frank Noyce KCSI, CBE) 

Henrv Bevendge Lord Bevendge s father after passmg at the head of 
the hst m the third competibve examination for the India Civil Service 
amved m India at the end ot January 1859 and was posted to Mymcn 
Singh When he left India almost exactlv thirty-five years later be was 
Distnct and Sessions Judge of Murshidabad The whole of the mter 
vcning years with the exception of three at Patna and four in Calcutta 
were spent among the backwaters of at least ten distncts m East Bengal 
There would seem httie matenal for a book of over four hundred pages 
iti what judged bv official standards was a completely undistinguished 
career And yet Lord Bevendge with tite very active collaboration of his 
parents has produced a dehghtful book of which one would wish not a 
single page away His parents were two very unusual people who foitu 
nateJy were voluminous and vivid letter writers never hesitant about 
criticizing cither themselves or each other Out of the mass of corre- 
spondence they left behind them Lord Bevendge has deftly woven a 
narrative which is the history of a love story extendmg over fifty years, a 
deeply interesting study of the interplay of two powerful personalities and 
a graphic dcscnption of the discomforts and worse of tl« hfc of a avil 
servant m an out-of-the-way part of India, compensated to some extent. 
It IS true by the cheapness of living in the days when the wages bill for 
thirty-Bine servants amounted to only Rs 250 a month 
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Lord Beveridge is inclined to think that the reason why his father never 
became a High Court Judge was because he was a generation ahead of his 
contemporanes in his sympathies with Indian aspirations as shown by his 
outspoken championship of the Ebert Bill and of the abohtion of com 
petitive examinations for the Indian Civil Service anywhere but m India 
If he could have mcluded some extracts from his father s judgments they 
might perhaps have revealed other reasons Lord Bevendge tells us that 
when he wrote to the Government of India to protest against his bemg 
passed over for promotion to the High Court he regaled the Government 
with a quotation from Matthew Arnold’s Essa\ on Wordsy^'Orth and com 
pared the Pnvy Council with the Amphictyomc Council of ancient 
Greece When as a suitor not yet accepted he wrote to his lady-love 
pleading his case he filled eight pages out of nineteen with a discussion 
of John Stuart Mill and the relations of that worthy with Mrs Taylor” 
The intrusion of similar matter mto his judgments combined with his 
unconventionahty m other ways of which Lord Bevendge gives many m 
stances might well have made the authonties wonder whether he would 
have made a good High Court Judge 
Annette his second wife — ^his first died young at Bansal — was perhaps 
an even more stnkmg character Her photograph at the age of seventy 
reveals deterramabon m everv line of her features And indeed it must 
have required no ordmarv courage to go out to India in 1872 at the caD 
of Keshub Chunder Sen to start smgle handed a girls school in Calcutta 
unconnected with any creed or sect to disagree m a letter to The English 
man with her husband s views on the Ebert Bill and when she was over 
fifty and m search of consolation for the death ot her elder daughter to 
start learning Persian and subsequently Turki Her translation from the 
Turki of the Babur-Nania completed m her eightieth year and her hus- 
band’s from the Persian of the Akbar Nama of Abul Fad entitle them to 
an honourable place in the bead toll of Oriental scholars 

It was entirely m the fitness of things that the storv of two noble hves 
which Lord Bevendge has recorded with such fihal piety should have 
ended in the same year 1929 when Annette died at ^he age of eighty six 
and Henry at that of nmety two 



U.K. Government Studentships 

Plana are now beme formulated for the development with OovemmeotSnaacialajd of 
university dcpartmeoti for Oriental Slavonic East Enropcan and M'ricaa itadloa In 
consequence post graduate studentships are to be awarded to men and women 
intending to follow a career of teaching and research In these studiea in the Unlied 
Kuigdora 

The Treasury Committee for Studentships m Foreign Languages and Cultures 
have invited universiiies in the United Kingdom to make applications for siudentstups 
on behalf of candidates whom thev sponsor Perjons interested should therefore 
coiTununicatc with the university under the supervision of which they propose to study 
Applications made by candidates direct to the Treasury Committee cannot ^ 
considered InformaPon on existing facilities for study will be found m the Foragn 
Office Report of the Interdepartmental Commission of Enquiry on Onenlal Slavonic 
East European and African Studies CH M Stationery Office April 1947 Is net) 

W'fth exceptions where specially recommended candidates must hold a flrst-class 
honours degree of a university within the Bntish Commonwealth and must not be 
over S'! vears of age. The penod of the awards will be from three to six years one 
third will be spent m the countries to which the studies relate. After a minimum 
probaUonary penod of twelve months during which fees and adequate maintenance 
allowance wiD be paid successful studenu will be awarded senior studentships. These 
will include payment of fees and of an allowance subject to lax of £440 to £500 p a 
with annua! increments of £13 p a Where specially recommended senior studenuhipt 
may be awarded irutiallv Ove’seax allowance uill be paid and iraveUrog expenses met 
DeUiled informaUon may be obtained from the Secretary the Treasury Committee for 
Studentships m Foreign Languages and Cultures Treasury Chambers Great George 
Street London S W J 


Bulletin of the Imperial Institute 

A Quarterly Record of Prn|{rcM relatmd ro AgriouUura] Mineral and orher 
Indoatriei, with Special Refereore to the Uiiliaatinn of the Raw MateriaU of the 
Donunioni and the Colomea 

PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF CURRENT ISSTT: 

ARTICI ES on Jnte and ita Snbxtitntea Poesibilitiea of Production m the 
Colonial Piopirc The Gcoloitv and Mineral Depogiti of UjiBudn 
NOTES on the Oil of TtiracarfiiJimm caaDPAoranr Maatic C arnauba 
W-ar Potaah Depoiit* lO Saekatchewan Synthetic Miofl and 
Empire Mice Producers Sheer Mici in South Westland, New 
2^1and Miceral Prodaotion of Tangant ika and Paleitma 
BIBLTOCR ARMIES of Arfncultore Forestry, Insecticide Materials 
ofVegerahle Origin and Mineral Resouroea 
BOOK REVIEWS 

LONDON IMPPRTM INSTITUTE SOUTH KENSINGTON SW 7 
Pric* 2s 6d if p»sl 2s 9d Astiutal ^mbseriptiem 10s p»ft fnt 

EMPraE EXHIBITION 

TMl PUBLIC FTCHinrnOM GaLlFWTFS O/ rhp Iroprrt*) In.ritute wbJch cow SO 0O« 
square contain comorcyicntlaa collMtlons UlDitraltne the nstural reiourcci Indaicrlcs 

sernery and life of each country of the Empire overseas Open dally (exeapi guodays) from 
10 a tn to 4 30 P m 

AN KVfPIRE Pn-Vf LIBRARFaada sertei of LAIVTURV gLIDBX AND FILM STRIPS of tli« 
Empire are meiatmia'd by the lostintte which alao has a Ctnema where Situs of Bmpire luceraat 
, a showa from 3 to 3 p m (admission free) 

STORTBS OpevrPrRE PRODUCTS nUustraled leaBets do eaHooJ eommorllrjee) BMPIHR 
POSTCARDS AND SCHOOL MUSEUM SPECIMENS OF FCONOMIC PRODUCTS ore 
obeeinable oo applteatlen 

Address your Inquirias te the Secretory Iin|>«rlal fiutfiute London 5 W 7 Tal i Kenaialiae 3264 







THE OBJECTS AND POLICY OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 


In 1866 eight \ears after the asbumpUon of the government of India hv 
the Croyvn the East India ^.i^bnclatlon was foTmed with the object of 
the promotion of the public interest and welfare of the mhahitants of 
India generally This object was steadfastly pursued dunng the ensuing 
cightv one >carv fhe independence of India and Pakistan attained m 
1947 while modifying original conception has increased the m-ed 
for strengtherung the bcindb of friendship and the importance oL mutual 
understanding between the people of Bntam and the inhabitants ot the 
countries foimerlv comprising the India Empire— namely, India Paki 
Stan the States and Burmi The A^ssociation therefore looks forward 
to the continuance of its work with the assistance of all those who are 
interested in the welfare ind progress of these countries by the methods 
which have proved so helpful in the past namely 

tl) B> Icctnrs^s i>n current questions affecting those countnes and 
the publication of the same 

t2) B\ providing opportuuiUes for the free discussion of im 
porta nt questions affeuing India Pakistan the States, and Burma 

(I) B> promoting friendly contact between the peoples of these 
countries and ot Bntam through the medium of social and other 
gatherings 

(4) Generalh b\ the promulgation of reliable mfonnation regard 
ing the countnes named 

1 he AssociaUon is essentially non official in character and has no con 
necunn with any political party It seeks to provide an open platform 
for the consideration of current problems relatmg to India Pakistan the 
Slates and Burma k welcomes as members all those who arc interested 
m tbeir welfare and progress 

Papers are read and discussed throughout the year except m the 
months of August and September Members arc entitled to mvite friends 
to these meetings 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION 


THE BURMESE VIEWPOINT 
By the Rtv G Appleton 
(Late ^hdeacon of Rangoon) 

It is never easy for a person to get under the sJdn of people of another 
race and try to see things through their e\^ The intelhgent and ob- 
servant traveller may after a few months residence m another country 
wnto a descriptive mterestmg book but the man who stays on lor years 
tn a couatrv becomes less and less sure of himself less and less dogmatic 
about his fnends of the other race less cntical of those whom be studies, 
and ever more eager to understand than to cntiaze He has temporarily 
at cate, to hiS. the. hi&taw ajid. 

his own people, and emnsage the possibility ot other systems besides the 
one m which he has grown up vet he must never completely let go his 
touch with hiS own people then historv and ways of thought, otherwise 
he will not be able to interpret the one to the other 
It IS with considerable misgiving that 1 hnally read this paper more so 
as the visible situation changes so rapidly Burma is living m a moment 
of upheaval — greater perhaps than at any other point in her historv a 
period of inner change within herself and of equally shaking transition 
m the external situation the setting in which she is set 
All the indigenous peoples of Burma trace their onginal home to the 
mountains of Tibet and West Yunnan There hte was hard and habit 
able livmg room small So there began some 2 000 vears ago a migration 
down the great nver valleys of Indo Chma to seek new homelands where 
the struggle against natural hardships should be less severe Histonans 
trace three great waves of migration which included Pyus Mods Karens 
Bunnans, Arakanese Chins Kachms and others Not only Burma was 
involved but the whole of Indo China for example the mam Shan 
migration passed on into Siam But more races crowded into Burma 
than into any of the neighbouring countries and until the arrival of the 
^ BnUsh in force the history of Burma is the story of the struggle for 
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Uiat Fagan exists unscathed to be a monument of Burma’s past glory, and 
perhaps an inspiration for the future 

So for 900 years the present form of Buddhism has been the acknow 
ledged religion of Burma with its monastery m almost every viliage its 
pagoda on any hill of eminence with its system of educati^ the boys 
for no Bunnan boy is reckoned as a mature member of religion or race 
until he has become a monk for a penod which may vary from a few 
days to a lifeume with its holy -days of religious significance or dedica 
tion of a pagoda or quite frankiv the commemoration of a nat ” — 
holy days which are great social holidavs— Buddhism has exerted a great 
influence on the people of Burma 

The Five Precepts 

Its hve great precepts not to take life — any life — not to commit sexual 
impumy not to steal not to lie not to tak& intoxicatmg dnnk form a 
sunple and stern code to which Buddhists fail to live up to m the same 
wav that nominal Christians lad to observe the Chnstian commandments 
\ et such a ujdc must have had a great restrammg and mouldmg influence 

Buddhism is world denying in its outlook the ideal life can only be 
lived m the retirement from the world m fact the aim of life is to get 
free from the endless cham ot rebirth and so enter the Great Peace of 
Nirvana which can best be done by becommg a monk This has its 
effect on national Me tor often the greatest spints retire to the moiublery 
or a man who has safely launched his family m the world may devote the 
closmg vears of his life to rehgion, just at a time when npe maturity and 
wisdom mig ht best serve the pubhc w'eal Thakm Nu the successor to 
Aung San not only in office but m spirit, wants to give up his post as 
Prime Minister to devote himself to religion It might be urged that just 
as Buddhas are people who defer then final entry mto Nirvana for the 
sake of the salvation of men so a Minister might resist the call to 
monastic peace for the sake of his nauon so newlv conscious of her full 
nationhood 

The ideal Buddhist is a gentle character hurting no livmg creature 
tolerant and kindly doing blameless deeds retiring more and more from 
attachment to worldly things ridding his hean from the sway of all human 
passions There are many men of ability character and experience who 
will have nothing to do with political hfe in Burma if more of these men 
could be persuaded to enter and stay m pubhc life pobtics might be 
cleaner and the affairs of the State more just and peaceful 

Government ofhcials have for many generations been regarded wnth 
water fire thieves and people who hate you as one of the five great 
enemies This harks back to the times when officials were not paid a 
regular salary but given power over an area or town or department of 
public life and expected to contnbuie a fixed sum to the King s Treasury 
Taxes of any sort are never regarded with favour and the tax collector is 
never popular least so when the conditions of his post offer temptations 
to a greater surplus than is sufficient or just The chief officer of a town 
was called myo-zo— the man who makes his living by the town* but 
literally, “ the man who cats the town ’ Burmans officials ahke will 
have to nd their mmds of the old prejudice and that at"a tunc when 
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Government officials seem to be multiplying as a class throughout the 
world 

Geography has until recently made Burma a somewhat isolated 
country shut o5 b> a horseshoe of mountains on the land side and re 
atneted by the sea on which they seldom wished to venture This isola- 
tion has meant an ignorance of world affairs, and perhaps an exaggerated 
sense of their own place in the world The spire o\er the King s Palace 
at Mandaiav \sas called the centre of the universe and the eKtra\agant 
hononhe titles given to the King are evidence of that inward looking 

But if Burmans have been slow m gomg out to the world the other 
races have not been slow in coming to Burma From earliest times 
traders huv'C come across the Bay of Bengal from South India Chinese 
over the passes from Chma for tnbute and trade and since the earlj 
smeenih century adventurers and traders from the West seeking m 
earher contacts the gems spices and teak and m later -years the metals 
oil and nee m which Burma is so nch, all of them wantmg to sell their 
manufactured goods in exchange It is not only the Bntish who have 
earned the doubtful compliment of being called a nation of shopkeepers 
Before the recent war there were 1 OOOOOO Indians m Burma 200 000 
Chinese m addiUon to the 10 000 Bntish aU hoping to make enough to 
build a little grey home m the West or buy a farm m India, or equip a 
busmess in China Nearly aU the capital of industry was in Bntish 
Indian or Chmese bands 

Burmese Characteristics 

The Burmese peoples are not lovers of money they have been called 
ihnftless and lazy But they can work when necessary as at seed-time 
and harvest or when their miagmation has been fired But I doubt if 
mere money will ever hre that imagination Why make work an end m 
Itself? Why make money the chief value m life? But the business 
acumen of other races has awakened Burmans to the amount of wealth, 
that IS being taken awav from Btirma even making allowance for the 
fact that Burma has indeed been enriched through such foreign enterprise 
That I believe is at the bottom of the Burmese haste to nationalize her 
great vndustnes shortsighted and impatient though that haste may be 
That IS not the only factor — the need to teel confident that their new 
power 15 really tbems is another 

Burma s old tune isolation may be responsible for two other character 
istics — the hrst is a lack of knowledge of world affairs and forces which 
may make them overestimate Burma s ability to stand on her own feet 
Only a few of them know' anything first hand of India with its 400 mil 
hons overspiffing mto South East Asia and with a great economic and m 
dustnal power Or Chma with 450 mithons and centunes-old dreams of 
Upper Bunna at least, being pan of Greater Chma Or out of sight 
Russia reachmg through China and hoping to penetrate mto India for an 
all Communist totahtanan world It is possible that the semi mfonned 
Burman has a more optimistic faith in other nations or hopes that UNO 
will come to the rescue or even that Bntam will mamtam a protecting 
mterest The second characteristic for which Burma’s past isolation may 
be responsible is the Burman’s naive confidence m his own ability 
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Government and commerce seem comparatively eaay when om sees tJicm 
working smoothly and at first one does not realize the discipline appren 
ticeship and long experience that go mto these two vocations or indeed 
any vocaboiL Burma is a young country m many ways it is only just 
over sixty vears smcc the end of the old Bunnesc tmgdom with its land- 
locked isolation m Central Burma and its medueval ways you have only 
to read contemporary accounts of King Thibaw’s court, or Tennyson 
Jesse s novel The Lacquer Lady to get some idea of how far Burma has 
advanced m these sixty years 

The Western Impact 

With the mcorporation of Burma withm the British Empire in three 
steps m 1826, 1852 and 1886 came the fulkr impact of Western ideas of 
government law trade mdustnal development and education. It was 
mevitablc, I suppose that there should be a break up of the pattern of 
social hfe The village is no longer the social unit and the headman has 
become the lowest grade of Government servant the collector of taxes 
rather than the leader of the village commumty A new conception of 
law was imposed an external code impersonahzed capable of seenungly 
amazing results m the hands of clever lawyers instead of something much 
less definite but much more personal and effective and which reflected 
the conscience of the local community This has had two disastrous 
effects — a detime m people s respect for law and the creation of a whole 
class of lawyers and pleaders of vaiymg grades Justice seems no longer 
to have her eyes bandaged so that she may be impartial the wool is 
pulled over her eves that she may be ignored or hoodwinked The Hill 
Peoples particularly the Chins and Kachms have been less affected by 
the Western impact, even allowing for the opening up of the recent 
Burma campaigns then social pattern very different from that of the 
Burmans ^till exists It is much to be hoped that what is good m it, and 
there is a great deal will be studied preserved and developed 

Many of the older Burmans regret the decay of their old social texture — 
the respect formerly paid to parents the place which the monastery used 
to hold in the lives of the young men the failure to develop the monastic 
schools which had made Burma the most hcerate country in the East 
(with hteracy figures of sixty two for males and eighteen for females 
that IS for the purely Burman race) though admittedly the test of literacy 
consisted of little more than bemg able to spell out the words in a book 
and sign one s name 

The system of monastic schools may be called the mdigenous system of 
education For many generations the monks m the monasteries have 
given instruction m the Buddhist rehgion and the three R’s to the boys of 
the country and m some cases to girls up to the age of ten In 1936 it 
was estimated that there were 17 OOO primary monastic schools in the 
country with 200 000 pupils Many attempts have been made to make 
the monastic system the basis for the educaUon of the whole country but 
without much success Often the teacher was the village monk or a 
prot^gd of his without any professional trainmg the monks were averse 
to any mterference from outside the parents liked a flexible system from 
which It was possible to withdraw their children for bird scanng and 
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cattle-mmdmg as tbc seasons for such came round Possibly a purely 
Burmese Government may be more successful in adapting ibis traditional 
system to the needs of modem Burma. 

The Future of Education 

They will need to avoid the mistakes that have been made m Govern 
ment and mission schools The general cnticism of education m Burma 
has been that it has been far too hterary with an emphasis on the passing 
of examinations Seventy per cent, of the population of Burma have to 
cam their hving by agriculture and man> more m occupations akin to 
agncultuie and if the aim of education is to fit children for life some land 
of rural vocational trammg is surely necessary There has been virtually 
none of this either m the Teachers Trammg Institutions or m the village 
schools Perhaps we started at the wrong end — the top with the High 
Schools and Universitj m the towns hopmg that the process would per 
meate downwards instead of basmg education m the village and work 
mg upwards Much of the teaching m the Middle and High Schools of 
the towns has been m Enghsh and until recendy exclusively so m the 
Umversity It is doubtful whether anyone can be^ to learn to t hink m 
a language not his own he must be able to think first m his own Ian 
guage Education has drawn children from the country to the towns and 
Its hterary character has resulted m false standards about the value of 
manual work as compared with clencal or professional Burmans blame 
Bntam for all this regardless of the fact that it is Burmese parents who 
msist on sendmg tbeir children to the urbanized schools and forgetful of 
the faa that m 1923 education became a transterred subject — smee that time 
It has been mainly imder Burmese control though it must be admitted 
that until 1 937 finance was not under popular control 

The Stages of Reform 

Tbe development of the country towards self government has been 
comparatively rapid. Upper Burma was mcorporated in the British 
Commonwealth m 1886 and it took five years to pacify that part of the 
cxiuntiy In 1897 a small Legislative Council was appomted ad its five 
members bemg nommated This was enlarged m 1909 and agam m 1915 
Eight years later the Montagu Chelmsford Reforms were extended to 
Burma and a Legislative Council of 103 members set up of whom 
eighty four were elected At tbe same time executive charge of certam 
subjects was transferred to two pohtical members responsible to the 
Legislature these subjects mcluded education, pubhc health agnculture 
forests and local governmenL The fina l stage came eleven years ago 
today when the 1935 Government of Burma Act came mto force pro 
vidmg for a Council of Ministers on the British model responsible to a 
bicameral Legislature m which all 132 members of the lower house were 
elected, twenty-five seats being reserved for minonty commnmties Five 
subjects were still reserved to the Governor — defence external affairs 
monetary pohc> the Scheduled ot; Hill Areas and Establishment chaplains 
At the same time Burma became separate from India although m White- 
hall the Burma Oflioe was s riti under the Secretary of State for India, and 
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Burraans were rather resentful of the vastly predommatiiig official interest 
in India 

This advance did not satisfy ardent nationalists, although all partes up 
to 1 939 agreed to work for complete self govermnent by cons&tutionai 
means But Burmans could never understand the Bndsli reluctance to 
fix a date for the hand over of power 

The reservation of external affairs to the Governor resulted m Burma 
becoming involved m the war against Germany without bemg consulted 
or given anv choice while the reservation of defence to the Governor was 
desCmcd to become a boomerang for when Japan overran Burma jn 
1941 1942 Burmans could claim with some justice that Bntam had failed 
m her responsibility for Burma’s defence 

Burmans too resented the reservation of the Hill Area to the control of 
the Governor When we remember the centuries of past simple for the 
dommation of the country we can perhaps understand Burmese feelmgs 
though British policy claimed to be based on the wishes of the people of 
those areas as far as they were vocal Even the exclusion of establishment 
chaplaincies led to repercussions for m the 1937 elections the cry was 
raised that Buddhism was to be brought under the Bishop of Rangoon 
As m India it is soil difficult for people not to identify race and religion 
and from time to time there is an outcry against missionary activity as 
being a veiled and subtle method of Bntish impenahsm ” 

The War Tears 

The new system had only been working for just over tour years when 
the Japanese invaded Burma In spite of three ministnes m that short 
time good work had been accomphshed particularly in agncultural legts 
latjom and a sound finanaal situation had been estabhsbed Withm five 
months of the outbreak of the war almost the whole of Burma was m 
Japanese hands A great deal was written in 1942 about fifth columnism 
in Burma nearly all of it untrue A small party of voung nationalists 
came in with the Japs a number of others mainly bad hats jomed them 
Government servants stood loyally to their posts and many of them 
would have accompamed us to India had they been allowed to do so 
There was next to no sabotage behind our Imes Generally people were 
puzzled and sad Later I think it must be admitted that the Burmans 
as distinct from Karens Kachms and Chins acquiesced m the Japanese 
occupahon, but the national hfc had to be earned on somehow or other 
We British have never been successfully invaded smee 1066, so we have 
got out of the habit of adapting ourselves even mentally to mvasion 
conditions 

Burma suffered very badly as a result of two bitter campaigns fought 
throughout the whole lengffi of the country she was probably more 
damaged than any other country involved m the war not only material 
damage— docks railways inland shippmg oil and minmg plant the 
destruction of almost every town of any size the complete cessation of the 
export trade resultmg in cultivators growmg only half their usual crop 
desperate shortages of clothing medicmes manufactured goods — but tte 
disruption of education also and spiritual humiliatioiL (It is no wonder 
to me that the Burmese people despairing of any war compensation from 
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Japaiu are asJong Bntam for compensation) Liberapon brought great 
rcliet and joy and no resentment for the damage to property and Me m 
dieted by the efficient air forces of the Allies 
Naturally with so much material damage and dislocation of trade and 
production recovery has been very slow Many Bormans have been 
most impatient about it, but very few Burmans study outside aSairs and 
few even of those understand the world shortage cau^ by the war or the 
difficulties caused by the loss of shippmg through German submannea 
Also of course, they find it hard to understand the slow change-over 
from war production to peace conditions Their own mtense preoccu 
padon with pobtics as opposed to reconstruction has made recovery still 
more slow Smee the liberation Burma has been afire with pohtics rather 
than with the more uniomantic and difficult task of reconstruction 
A number of psychological factors axe involved in this war period 
First of all we need to appreciate the effect on the minds of most 
Burmans of our mabilUy to defend Burma against the mvasion of the 
Japanese Since Upper Burma was mcorporated into the British Empire 
m IbSd Burma had not seen anv war vnthm her borders There had 
been a long state of settled peace and development and the Japanese m 
vasion came as a great shock Hardly any Burmans appreciated the 
difference that the attack on Pearl Harbour made to the situabon and it 
w'as not until well through the war that we weare allowed to know that the 
\mencan Navy was so badly crippled by the disaster of Pearl Harbour 
that the whole Allied position in the Far ^st was endangered and almost 
lost The fact that an Asiatic nation was able to inflict temporary 
defeats as we now see them to have been on such powerful nations as 
the Bntish and the Amencan led to a great loss of prestige for the white 
race generallv Also the Burmans realized that dthough they were a 
comparattvelv small and unimport int nation (there arc only 1 7 000 000 
people m Burma) opposmg Great Powers were competing for their sup 
port and tor therr raw materials and that they could therefore play a 
qmte important part m balanang opposmg interests 
The Japanese gave Burma a nominal mdependence which many Bur 
mans at first belieted to be the real tbmg They accepted the Japanese 
claims to be giving freedom to “ subject nations and beheved their talk 
about Asiatic brotherhood and co-prospenty When they discovered 
that the Japanese were exploiting them and using them for their own 
purposes there came with the disillusioiiment, 1 am fairly sure a mental 
resolve that they would never be caught out m that wav again There 
fore after the first joy at the return of the Bntish there arose a deep dis 
trust of our motives It was I believe a kind of defensive mechanism 
vet this very disillusionment qmckened their desire for complete self 
government 


Post War Leaders 

The postwar situation was thus marked bv a tremendous w'avc of 
nationahsm which had started before the war and which is part of the 
great wave of nationalism sweeping through the East For mstance 
Government servants who before the war took httle interest m Burma 
have now become politically minded and that has been one of the great 
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difficulties of the last two vears This nadonalism also shows itself m a 
new interest in anything Burmese such as Burmese literature and 
Burmese history seen through the rose-coloured spectacles of a nation- 
alist Thibaw whom Western writers regarded as a weak and cruel 
despot IS now looked upon as almost a hero of Burmese history Young 
Burmans are eager to study the history of their country Before the war 
we had the greatest difficulty m persuadmg Burmans to }oin the Burma 
Research Society now they get hold of old copies of the Society’s Journal 
and rewnlc the material m their own way 

All these nahoiialist aspirations found a focus m Aung San who had 
distinguished himself m his Umversity days as the leader of a well 
organized strike of Umversity students He then became a leader of the 
thakin group — thakm was the name given to a European eqmvalent to 
sahib m India — ^and m 1940 fled from the country and was later joined 
by about thirty others These young thakins accompamed the Japanese 
when they mvaded Burma m early 1942 It is important to note that 
these young men were not so much pro Japanese or anti Bntish as m- 
tensely Buiman Later, when they reahzed Japan s true mtenuons Aung 
San and the small Burmese army backed by an underground movement 
decided to come over to the British a very courageous step when you 
realize theu: numbers and then hmited arms Their exploits have been 
greatly exaggerated by Burmese writers but I don t think Bntish wnters 
have adequately recognued the courage demanded to revolt or possiblv 
we have been jealous for the unswerving loyalty through defeat as well as 
victory of Karens Kachms and Chms 

Aung San 

Aung San awakened a mamal spmt amongst the Burmans and the 
yotmg men looked up to him with intense loyalty In then- new patnot 
ism and hero-worship they were ready to undergo disciplme and do hard 
work two duties which m the past thev had been accused of lacking 
Aung San was a real leader with high ideals I heard him sav at ona 
gathermg that there were certam things he thought ought to be done 
and he was going to do them whether people followed him or not At 
a great mass meeting at the Shwe Dagon Pagoda in January 1946 some 
20 000 people attended to hear him speak I being one of them It 
looked as if the stage was set for a carefully planned and timed entry of 
the leader on the totahtanan model but when the time came Aung San 
passed almost unobserved through the people to the platform and quietly 
began his speech No ostentation no rehearsed ovation His speech 
lasted three and a half hours most of if he read quickly m an even tone 
There were surveys of history patnotic passages vitnohc outbursts 
Socialist and Marxist doctrme for the manusenpt was a composite one 
Occasionally Aung San put his manusenpt aside and then he spoke 
with fire and humour 

It soon became clear that there was a struggle gomg on withm his 
party, between the <3ominunists who wanted violent measures completely 
unscrupulous ^nd the more moderate Socialists aided by one or two 
older leaders who saw the promise of Aung San In a review of the 
political situation written m the spring of 1946 I concluded with the f 
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Statement, If Aung San can be detached from the Communists it will 
be a great day for Burma ” 

The Communists under two very astute leaders had advanced then 
cause very considerably by workmg within the and Fascist People’s 
Freedom League and trading on Aung San s popularity It was not till 
after Aung San and AJ'JFJL had victonouslv entered the Governor s 
Executive Council m October 1^46 after an organized strike of police 
and Government officials that the split with the Communists came 
When It did Aung San and his fnends were outspoken and him and 
Communist popui^ty waned even m the country distncts where they 
had organized cultivators unions advocated the non payment of taxes 
and rent and promised the confiscation of land and its division among 
the landless and debt-ndden peasants I doubt if Communism will ever 
have any chance in Burma unless by intumdation and violence for the 
Burmans have no class distmctions to be inflamed and they resent as a 
slur dgamst their national rebgion the stereotyped Communist doctrme 
that religion is the opiate of the people 

The London Negotiations 

Aung San’s courage and leadership were shown again m January 
1947 when his political opponents includmg the Commumsts stirred up 
agitation against the London Agreement before Aung San had tune to get 
back to Burma and explain the facts He stood by his convictions and had 
little difficulty in keeping public confidence Being m office had not been 
easy for he mhented situations which he and his supporters had created 
when m opposition They had used the pohee in the piohtical struggle 
and then found that the police were no longer reliable They had backed 
up huge demands for cost-of living allowances and then found that they 
had to find the money They had insisted that their youth organizations 
should be organized on a semi mihtary basis and other parties had fol 
lowed smt Through hard expenence they were learning the pnee of 
government and the cost of leadership 

A further factor in post-war Burma has been the growth in the trade 
umon movement organized largely by the Communists and used by them 
to stir up trouble and further their own pohbcal designs The Com 
munists however would never have been as successful in their efforts 
had there not been real need for protectuig the nghts of workers especi- 
ally m regard to Eastern emplovers of labour They were clever also m 
exploitmg the cultivators who became a most important class of worker 
through the food shortage m India and South East Asia One could not 
help feeling m Burma that the rural population came a poor second to 
the people m the towns especially m education and health measures 
and dunng the reconstruction period in supplies of clothing and manu- 
factured goods The village people of Burma have done a wonderful 
piece of work in raising noe production substantiaUv nearer to pre war 
figures of 6 000 000 tons of which roughly half was exported In the 
harvest of 1946 1947 there was a surplus of lOOOOOO tons produced 
under great difficulties— scarcity of clothing quinine medicines mosquito 
nets and under conditions of real insecunty caused by the prevalence of 
dacoits well armed with weapons left behind by the Japanese 
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The Minchuxies 

Another important subject m post war affairs has been the rclatioiiship 
between the Burmans (11 000 000) and the other mdigenous races in 
Burma— Shans (1 000 000) Kachins (400 000) Chios (250 OOQ) and the 
Karens (i 330 OCX)) Shans Kachins and Chins had up to a >ear ago been 
under the direct control ot the Go\emor while most of the Karens had 
been m pohtical Burma Burmans have always been resentful of this 
division they have felt that all the mdigenous races of Burma are of the 
same family and they have not regarded with enthusiasm any plan that 
w ould leave their natural land fronuers out of their control Op to recently 
the Hill Peoples have been suspicious but the new attitude taken up by 
Aung San and contmued by Thakin Nu has created an entirely new 
situation The Hill Peoples have \irtually been allowed to wnte their 
own terms into the Constitution the Kaehms have their own State withm 
the Umon intludmg the important towns ot Bhamo and Myitkyina the 
Chms have all the local autonom) they want within their area the Shans 
seem satisfied with their State and a Shan has been appomted as first 
President of the Umon of Burma The Karens are sdll unhappy and un- 
sadshed They would bke to have a Karen state of their own but the 
majonty of them Uve m the Iirawaddv and Tenassenm divisions mex- 
tncably mixed with the Burmans They suffered very badly m the break- 
up m 1942 at the hands of some members of the Burma independence 
Armv and they cannot yet forget or forgive Gestures have been made 
to allav their tears and the first two posts m the Burma Army have been 
given to Karens But they are still unhappy and sore at what they regard 
ds the failure of their British friends to stand bv them Here is a prob 
lem still to be solved which needs all possible patience and wise leader 
ship 


Suppressing D occurs 

Law and order is another problem that the new Union Government 
has to face Dacoity has always been prevalent m Burma but flounshes 
in penods of upheaval and economic hardship The Japanese left behmd 
50 000 arms m Burma and though four fifths of these were recovered bv 
the army and the pohee much ot the remamder fell mto the hands of the 
daunts who with automatic weapons and hand grenades were often better 
armed than the police Part of the bother is that there has never been 
any really vocal public opimon against the dacoit often be has been looked 
up to as a kmd of Robin Hood though in reahtv he was brutal and violent 
It took courage to stand up to the dacoit or to give news of his move 
ments to the authonties you needed to be quite sure that the authonties 
were strong enough to defend you against revenge Also opposition to 
authonty often had a pseudo patriotic tinge about it now that Burma is 
mdependent the dacoit will be seen as the enemy of societv that he really 
IS The situation has improved considerably m the last three months 
The Bishop Rangoon m a letter dated March 19 written while on tour 
m the Delta villages says ‘ The country has become remarkably free 
from dacoity ” 
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Friendship with Britain 

I am often asked about the general attitude of Burma people towards 
BntaiiL The relationship has always been good even at the most violent 
periods of nationalist propaganda The Burman was always ready to 
exempt from his general denunciations the Britishers vnth whom be had 
to deal I tbmk at heart he realized that pohtics was a game which he 
enjoyed as much as we Bnhsh people do Nationalist aspiraUons had to 
have some very subtle and powerful enemy on whom all the contem 
porary misfortunes and obstacles could be placed An elusive ‘ Bn&sh 
Impenalism * just fitted the case and every pohQcal party seemed to 
think that its only hope of popular favour was to go further than its 
opponents m denunciations Yet Bntons and Burmans have always got 
on well together The Burman is fneudly and hospitable you can meet 
him as an equal for he does not throw his weight about or ennge m ser- 
vihtv he has a sense of humour he is courteous IndividuaUv Bntons 
and Burmans have seldom faded to understand one another 


Burmese Independence 

Smee the war 1 have been amazed that Burma has remamed so 
attached to Bntam m sentiment Communists were not slow to point 
out that the only two great powers m the post war world were Russia 
and the U S \ Nobody else ever suggested that Burma should look to 
Russia for mspuation and help nor was there ever the suggestion that a 
war stricken Burma would do better to look to prosperous Amenca than 
strugghng Bntam m spite of most lavish Amencan informational ser 
vices Many Burmans are sociahstic in their outlook and they realize 
that there are two tvpes of socialism m the world— the Bntish type and 
the Russian type And most of them want the Bntish type I won’t say 
that that may be the reason why they are to such a hurry for natjonaliza 
tion! But I would sav that perhaps Bntam s readmess to giye Burma 
freedom may have had some influence lu the Burmese generosity tow surds 
their own minority peoples 

I am sorrv that Burma has gone out of the Bntish Commonwealth 
just at a tune when we were becoming a real Commonwealth I don’t 
beheve tliat at heart Burma really wanted to go Political propaganda 
had got to such a pitch and had developed such momentum that it was 
impossible to withdraw a demand which had been made so vociferously 
If only a decision could have been deferred for another vear I tbmk it 
might haye been different Also there was very httle idea of the real 
meanmg of Do mini on status a mistake for which we British must bear 
the blame I would not be without hope that Burma might one day want 
to come back mto the Commonwealth if she does she will be aU the 
more valuable because of her present expenence She is now responsible 
for her own future and welfare She has a difficult task before her — re 
construction after the war the estabhshment of law and order the culti 
vabon of strong public opinion, inculcatmg disciplme and hard work 
advancing the welfare of her rural population organizing imiversal edu- 
cation developing her mdustnes and trade founding a new Buddhist 
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State on Buddhist ideals maintainmg her nghtful position m South 
East Asia 


Hopes for a Democratic State 

What are the hopes of a truly democratic state*’ Ultimately I bcheve 
that they are good For there arc no caste or class distinctions among 
the peoples of Burma there are no irreconcilable racial problems under 
Buddhism Burmans have had kept before them ethical ideals tolerance 
and generosity In the social pattern of the past there was qmte an 
amount of democratic practice m the leadership of headmen and village 
elders Burmans m tackhng any thorny problem like to reach an agreed 
solution they arc not such admirers of the majonty vote as we are 
There may be in this a fear of standing out against a majority but there 
is also the possibility ot a truly democratic method of reachmg a common 
min d which shall be as fair as possible to all parties concerned When 
the new Executive Council was being formed m September 1946 Aung 
San was the spokesman for his powerful party the AFPFL but at 
every fresh development he msisted on calling together his executive 
committee and gettmg their agreement The ultimate chances of 
demoexaev are not unhopeful and that should give us some satisfaction 
The Bntish Burma era has not been an unfruitful or unhappy one in 
years to come we may be able to see a harvest of which both British and 
Burmans can be proud 

Let me close bv recoimting a personal mcident which crystallizes the 
viewpomt of the modem educated Burman In January 1945 I went to 
Ceylon with a Burman member of the ICS to talk to Bntish forces 
which were then thought to be waitmg for a seaborne mvasion of Lower 
Burma At one crowded meeting a Bntish soldier got up and said 
‘ Why is It that you Burmans are always talkmg about mdependence and 
self government? Do we ill treat you*? Are you not satisfied with the 
government that we give you*’’ My Burmese colleague was on his feet 
m a moment “ You Bntish people ” he said “ you come to our country 
you take it over you make us learn vour language you teach us your 
history which is full of vour own struggles for freedom you teach us vour 
hterature which enshrmes the same pnnciples of freedom and then you 
expect us not to want freedom ourselves If we did not we should be 
bad pupds ' 

The pupil has graduated we hope “ with honours 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

Major Generai Sir Hubert E Range c, b e c b late Governor of 
Burma presided at a mcetmg held ]omtly with the India Pakistan and 
Burma section of the Royal Society of Arts on Apnl 1 1948, when the 
Rev George Appleton gave the foregomg lecture on “The Burmese 
ViewpomL” In introducing Mr Appleton the Chairman said 
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I can think of no one who is better able to describe the Bunnese view- 
point Mr Appleton has had unlimited expenence m Burma, and when 
I went there as Governor he was holdmg the position of Director of Public 
Relations During the general strike and the pohee strike of September 
1946 he was of tremendous value to me because of his great knowledge of 
the Burmese people and the Bunnese way of thought 

After the rcadmg of the paper the Chairman mvited questions 

Group Captam H St Clair Smallwood said he had heard with a 
good deal of sadness the lecturer express the view that the lot of the 
Karens was not a very happy one He had had much to do with these 
people some of whom served under his son behmd the Japanese hnes 
and he had the greatest admiration for them He felt that the Karens 
had m a way been let down by Great Bntam and he would very much 
appreciate a word from the lecturer as to whether there was any chance 
of improved treatment being given to them bv future Governments of 
Burma 

The Rev G Appleton I should like to make one pomt clear I 
meant to give the impression that the Karens were unhappv and not so 
much that their Jot was an mihappy one inflicted as it were upon them 
by other people I believe that as a result of the attitude shown by Aung 
San and earned on by his successor and colleagues the Karens will have 
a square deal 

In some ways I beheve that thev are the finest people m Burma They 
have a simple character and a strength of backbone which those of us 
who have Imown them admire I think that they can make a real con 
tribudon to the national life but at the moment they have put themselves 
on the wrong foot through not very wise leaderslup I Jielieve that the 
nght Step for them to take would be to accept the advances which the 
present Bunnese Government is making to them and say “ We shall try 
and forget the past, and belie v mg m your good faith try to make a success 
of the imited national hfe * That is what I try to say to mv Karen 
fnends and I think that is what English people out there who are m con 
tact with them have also said but it is a very diflScult psychological posi 
tion to which no one bias quite found the right key 

I feel that the present Burmese Government is try mg to soothe their 
feelmgs and to give them the assurance that they will have a fair deal m 
the hfe of the nation It is their unhappmess and lack of decision which 
give me misgivmg rather than the fact that they are being ill treated 
which I think at the moment they are not 

The Chairman I thmk that anyone who has been to Burma has the 
greatest admiration — m fact, love — for the Karens but I suppose that 
everyone who has had anytlnng to do with them has found the utmost 
difiiculty m reachmg agreement as to their future The trouble is 
that the Karens are divided into two parts the Karens m the hills who are 
m the mmonty and the Karens m the plams who are mextncably mixed 
up with Burmans and who are m the mapntv It was evident to us m 
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the lait few months that the Karens m the hills did not care what bap 
pened to the Karens in the plains and vice versa The Burmese are pre 
pared to gi>e the Karens a Karen State which comprises Karenm and 
other parts of the hill area in Burma That is acceptable to the Karens 
m the hills but it is not acceptable to the Karens in the plains who have 
been asking for somethmg vaster They have been askmg for a Karen 
State winch would mclude a part of Burma which has a majontv of 
Burmans m it, or if not Burma ns in one area Mohns m another It is a 
problem which I do not think: is insoluble but is one which will prove of 
great difficultv to both Borman and Karen 

The present leader of the Karens of the plains is a fnend of mine Saw 
Ba U G>i and at my last part> at Government House I was able to get 
both leaders together Thev promised me that the> would have further 
conversations to see whether it was possible to come to some agreement 
as to the future of the Karens m the plains The Karens in the hills who 
were with us in fighting the Japanese have been offered a Karen State and 
are prepared to accept it but it is the Karens m the plains for whom wc 
have to find a solution The wav m which the Prune Minister Thakin 
Nu IS gomg about it now raa> possibly achieve success and I sincerely 
hope It wiU because it will be a veiy happj day for me if and when he 
does achieve success 

Sir William Barton enquired about the position of Indians m Burma 
of whom he believed there were a milli on 

The Chairman Just before Burma received its independence there was 
a great fear amongst the Indians that they would be maltreated and a 
strong urge amongst large numbers of them to return to India The Bur 
mese Government were at great pams to point out to them however that 
on no account would they lose their rights All thev wanted to assure 
themselves was that these Indians who were m Burma mtended to make 
Burma their country One of the things which the Burman has always 
disliked was the Indian commg into Burma makmg his money and then 
return mg to India havmg made suflSaent to buy there a small farm or 
whatever it was he desired Providing the Indian was prepared to make 
his home m Burma the Burman who has no race consciousness was 
prepared to accept him Since leavmg the mformahon I have received is 
that the Indians left behmd have regamed their confidence to a far greater 
degree than I thought possible and with the Indian s aptitude for work 
I see no reason why his future m Burma should not be as happy as it was 
m the past Probably the questioner will remember that m the past there 
has been anti'Indian trouble and that may occur again but I see no 
reason whv it should be any worse m the future than it has been m the 
past 

The Ven G Appleton Perhaps I might add a word about the pre- 
war situation I thmk the difficulty m the mmds of the Burmese was this 
There were a nulLon Indians m Burma most of whom were lookmg to 
India and sendmg their money there They claimed aU the pnvileges of 
citizenship m Burma and at the same time wanted to retain their atizcn- 
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ship m India I think it was that double claim of citizenship that dis 
turbed the mind of the Bunnan who was aware of it 

With the Japanese mvasion some 400 000 Indians went back to India 
The 600 000 who staged behind naturally became more and more tied to 
their Bunnese habitat and the> were m most cases Indians who were 
makmg Burma their home A lot who went to India foxmd that they 
were not nearly so welcome as refugees without any mone> who return to 
hve with their relatives as they had been m the past when they went back 
to India for holidays with plenty of money m them pockets and a large 
number of them felt that India was no longer their home so they wanted 
to get back to Burma 

Sir Henry Craw asked about the Indian chetuars One of the most 
difficult problems conceming the relationship between the Indian and the 
Bunnan pnor to the Japanese invasion was the question of land Large 
quantities of most valuable land m Lower Burma were held by the Indian 
chetuars and he would like to know whether that position was gomg to be 
settied b> some form of redemption of the land or was the Indian chettiar 
commg back as the landowner collecting revenues and large quantiUes of 
mterest'^ 

His second question was not dissimilar The Chinese laid claim to 
pracUcally one third of the North of Burma and he would like to know 
whether that claim was bemg put forward also how the old Chmese are 
being dealt with By the old Chmese he meant those who were there 
before who left, who were likel> to go back and who would probablj 
be even more unpopular than the Indians 

The Chairman It is pcrfectl) true that some 60 per cent of the arable 
land in Southern Burma was m the hands of the Indian chettiar or money 
lender at the time of the Japanese mvasion A large amount of this 
happened at the time of the great slump when the chetturs who had 
advanced money had to foreclose on vanous mortgages and the Bunnese 
arc adamant that the> wdl not have that system back again They have 
stated m their Constitution that they are gomg to pay compensation but 
what compensation they wiU give to these chettiars Ido not know 

At the time I left the chetuars had not returned m any great numbers 
\ ou may remember that about eighteen months ago a leadmg chetUar did 
arrive m Rangoon and he was assassinated not by a Bunnan but by an 
Indian Since that day there has not been anxiety on the part of chetuars 
m India to return to Burma ' That question of the arable land is one which 
the Burmese Government wiU have to get down to and settle AH I can 
say IS that Thakm Nu’s final remark to me was to the effect that com 
pensaUon was m the ConsUtuuon and that the> would piay it but they 
will not allow the chettiars to regain their tremendous control over the 
arable land which is to be for the peasants 

The Rev G Appleton answermg the question concern mg the Chinese 
said The claim of China to any part of Burma is not at the moment an 
open one but I have seen Chinese maps m which certam parts from the 
border down almost to Mandalay were marked as areas which were 
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regarded as parts of Greater Chma, as it were which they wanted to get 
back In January 1946 before our Chatnnan came out as Governor of 
Burma there was the mcursion of a Chinese battahon over the border 
into Burma It got as far as the Irrawaddy and was then hatted by the 
Bntish officer who happened to be the Deputy Commissioner of the area 
It ivas some weeks before the> could be persuaded to go back Diplo 
made action was taken with the Chinese Government, but I t hink the 
thing which finally convmced the battahon commander of the wisdom of 
going back was the threat that if they were not out by a certam date they 
would be bombed out by the Royal Air Force That mcident was noi 
made pubUc I think it would have been a wise thmg for eveiybody con 
cemed if it had been because it would have mdicated some of the thmgs 
which can happen under certam circumstances 

I think there is a difference between the Chmese as mdividuals and the 
attitude of the Greater China enthusiast The Chmaman does seem to 
settle down in Burma not exactly as a Burman but veiy much m the 
Burmese atmosphere and he is not looked upon nearly as much as a 
foreigner as the Indian or Bnton so there is not the same difficulty There 
were 200 000 Chinese m Burma before the war but I do not thmk an> 
thuig hke that number have returned 

The Chakmav The> have been coming back fairly rapidl> 

The Rev G Appleton The Burmese and the Chmese are of Mon 
gohau stock and thev understand each other pretty well \erv often the 
Chinaman takes a Burmese or Karen wife and the resultmg faimlv pro 
duces men of character who take up Government service or other 
professions 

Bng 1 F Bowerman I had a fair amount to do with the Chmese 
Atuv m Burma and particularly with the admmistration set up by the 
Chinese at the end of the war Six weeks ago I was told on fairly good 
authontv that the Chmese had claimed some 62 000 square miles of Bur 
mese territory I asked at the Chinese Mmistry of Information about five 
weeks ago whether that was correct or not and although I did not get a 
definite answer as to whether it was or was not correct, I was told that 
there was a Smo- Burmese Comimssion sittmg on the frontier discussmg 
this question of the Chmese claim 

The Chairman Bngadier Bowerman is correct m saymg that a state 
ment was made publicly but it was not made by the Chinese Govern 
ment It was made by a Chmese professor who stated that some 70 000 
odd square miles of Burma did m fact belong to China That statement 
was made some time m December Ever since then the Chmese Govern 
ment have been at their wits end to counter that statement The Chmese 
representative at the mdependence celebrations on January 4 came to see 
me and I raised that matter with him He was quick to point out that the 
professor who made that statement had no authority whatever and that 
It was completely unfounded However be that as it may the sub)ea is 
not a closed one as far as the Chmese arc concerned 

The Commission on the frontier is news to me and I do not thmk that 
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there IS one The Chinese arc always talking about one but whenever we 
recooamended one in the past they failed to put in an appearance and 
that may go on for some time yet 

You will have noticed that Burma has recently been receivmg a certain 
amount of proramence m the Press In the last few days The Times and 
Doaly Telegraph have been wntmg it up and I do think that it will be of 
great interest to all of us here espeaally those of us who have had many 
contacts to see what in fact happens over the next few months m Burma 
It will be a tussle between the Government and the Communists led by 
Than Tun He is a man for whom I have a great admnation as regards 
his abihty but he is up against the Government I saw in the Press a few 
days ago that orders had been sent out for his arrest but whether he has 
evaded it or not I do not know It will be a question in the next few 
months of the Government agamst the Communists I thmk the Govern 
ment wdl wm and then we shall see what the future of Burma wiU be 

I should hke you to ]om with me m thankmg the Venerable George 
Appleton for his most mterestmg and mstructive lecture which we have 
all enjoyed 

Sir Harry Lindsav said We should not close without expressmg our 
very great appreciation of the opportunities for co operation with the East 
India Association and our welcome to Sir John Woodhead and Sir Frank 
Brown and to all members of the Association May I also say how glad 
we are that H E the Burmese Ambassador is present this afternoon 1 
ask vou to jom me m a very hearty vote of thanks to our Chairman Sir 
Hubert Ranee He is leavmg ahortlv on another Empire responsibility 
overseas and it is very good of him mdeed to have spared the time 


THE HOUSE OF TATA-SIXTY YEARS OF 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA 
By Sir Frederick J ames o b e 

The House of Tata was founded sixty years ago but the founder of the 
firm Jamshedp Nusserwanp Tata was bom m 1839 just after Macaulay 
had left India to write his famous Hmor\ of Engltmd This paper 
therefore is partly the story of India s industnal development and partly 
the story of one of the most remarkable figures of the mneteenth century 
There are plenty of books about vioerovs goveraors and nussionanes 
the political history of the Indian continent and India s social religious 
and rural problems but there is a scarcity of literature on India’s mdus 
trial development and on the hves of Indian pioneers in science industry 
and education I ought to mention that a very readable account of the 
life of Tata was wntten by Mr F R Harris and published in May 
r 1925, bv the Oxford Umversity Press unfortunately it is today out of 
pnnt 
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Jamshedp Tata came of an nnbrokcn jfficstly line and after passing 
out from Elphinstone College in 1858 the year the British Crown assumed 
sovereignty over India, he was articled to a solicitor but shortly after 
without completing his articles jomed his fathers trading firm whose 
business was general merchandise He took a special mtercst m develop- 
ing trade with China exporting and importing tea sdk goods camphor 
copper brass and Chinese gold, and visited the firm’s Hong Kong and 
Shanghai branches to gam experience When the Amencan Civil War 
caused one of those booms m the cotton market to which Bombay is 
prone, he and his father jomed the Asiatic Banking Corporation which 
was floated on the high tide of prosperity and the son came to London 
to establish an agency for the firm While he was here the tide ebbed, 
and with it the Bank and be found himself in an extraordinary position m 
a strange land with credit impaired and a bagful of worthless senp 
The frank and able wav m which he faced his creditors and the banks 
greatlv mipressed evervone and they appointed him hquidator of his 
own firm on 120 a month On his return to Bombay something w'as sal 
vaged from the wreck but his father had to retrench severely Incident 
ally the firms credit was re-estabhshed during the next three years A 
share in the luCTative contract for the commissanat of iNapier s expedi 
tion to Abvssima in 1868 restored the family fortunes and Tata was able 
to spend four years m England where be was fired with the ambition to 
manufacture textiles m India 

The Textile Industry 

When he came back to Bombay he with three others bought a hqui- 
dated oil mill and converted it into a spmnmg and weavmg mill naming 
It Alexandra after the then Prjacess of Wales Two years later it was 
sold at a fair profit and he returned to Lancashire to make a much more 
mtensive study of the textile techmque and organization The result of 
this tnp was a deepened conviction that India was a suitable and splendid 
field for the development of this mdustry At that tune it was wholly 
confined to the citv of Bombay Most of the existmg fifteen textde mills 
were mefficient and out of date and conditions of labour were bad Tata 
therefore decided to establish new and up-to date mills at Nagpur m the 
Central Provinces hitherto an undeveloped area on the edge of great 
cotton-growmg fields So m 1874 the Central India Spinmng and 
Weaving Company was floated with a capital of £115 000 The new 
mills were opened on January I 1877 and called the * Empress Mills * 
in honour of Queen Victoria who was proclaimed Empress of India on 
the same dav Thev were the first to incorporate ‘ atr conditionmg ” 
apparatus ‘ rmg spmdles ” and automatic sprinklers Mr Tata was alw 
the first to introduce a bonus system and a provident fund and to provide 
amemties for his employees 

The mills prospered and expanded and so did Nagpur I have not 
time to desenbe Tata s subsequent career m detail or to recount all the 
mcidents ot his astonishing hfe But the Empress Mills laid the founda- 
tions of his personal fortune and those of the House of Tata He en- 
joyed to the full his growing wealth and the amemties it commanded He 
was generous and hospitable He travelled far and observed and acquired 
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much Yet we^th to him was never an end m itself He expected every 
industry be established to pay good dividends but he also thought all the 
tune of the prospentv it might bring to his country He wanted to make 
India a great mdustnal power and to this aim he brought a restless and 
inventive energy a prophetic insight and a high conception of service 

Tatas Three Conclusions 

During his manv travels he compared hjs country with the great mdus- 
tnal nations of the West and came to three conclusions 

First that no country could become mdustnallv great which did 
not manutacture non and steel 

Second that no sustained economic growth is possible without the 
aid of science and technical education 

Third, that the prospentv ot Bombay of which he was inordinately 
proud depended upon the provision of cheap electric power which 
would release it from its bondage to the distant coalfields of Bengal 
and Bihar 

Montaigne said that “a powerful imagmation produces the event’ 
From Tata s imagination flowed three great and practical projects the 
iron and steel works at Jamshedpur the great hydro electric system which 
makes Bombay virtuallv independent of coal and the Indian Institute of 
Science at Bangalore which has produced some of India’s finest scientists 
and techmcians 

The story of each is a romance in itself It took Tata twenty five years 
of investigation and prospecting before he tound the village of Sakchi m 
the jungles of Bihar near ore fields within easy reach of the Jherna coal- 
fields only 150 miles from Calcutta and with an unfailing water supply 
from two nvers at the junction of which it was situated Now it is the 
home of the largest smgle self contained steel plant outside the U S A 
and the U S S R 

Great Conceptions 

As early as 1875 Tata foresaw the value of water power to industry 
and before hi5 death he had made plans for dnvmg the Bombay mills by 
combmed elcctnc and hydraulic energv The foundatiou-stouc of the 
Lonavla dam was only laid by 1-ord Sydenham m 1911 and m 1915 
seven years after Tatas death Lord WUlmgdon first switched on the 
power 

Tata s ideas for the development of scientific and technical education 
were formulated in 1889 as the result of a speech by Lord Reay 
Governor of Bombay m his capacitv of Chancellor of the University 
They were accepted by the Government of India with commendable 
celerity ten years later in 1899 and with them an unconditional gift of 
£234 000 But it was not until 1911 seven years after his death that the 
Maharaja of Mvsore laid the foundation stone of the Indian Institute of 
Science m Bangalore and thus the first student4> were admitted 

Apart from these Tata s interests were many and vaned He created 
an endowment which was subsequently developed and enlarged by his 
sons for financing traimng abroad for the ICS and the professions he 
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applied the findings of science to the growth of cotton and other crops, be 
introduced senculturc into India and was thus the pioneer of an industry 
for which M>sore has since become famous he floated a company for the 
reclamation of Back Bay he experimented m de^s^ trawling and pre 
pared a scheme for refrigeration on a large scale he anticipated the needs 
of modem travel by building the Taj Mahal Hotel at a cost of £300 000 
at a time when such a venture was regarded bv his conlcmporanes as a 
“ white elephant ’ he started and operated an Indian shippmg line be 
tween Bombay and the Far East, until it was dnven off the high seas by 
the deadly and dubious competition of established shippmg companies 

Although his achievements dunng his hfetune were many his greatest 
visions were only realized after his death He was m every sense of the 
word one of the makers of modem India He saw Indian mdustry 
canerge from its prumtive simplicity and begin to forge ahead If today 
India ranks as one of the great industrial powers of the world though still 
far behind many Western countries with fewer reserves of skilled man 
power and natural resources it is largely due to Jamshedji Tata — emment 
Victorian and business patriot 

The first cotton mill was estabhshed m Bomba> m 1851 twenty years 
later there were twelve mostly owned bv Parsees Textile manufacture 
was the first large scale mdustry to be established with Indian capital and 
management and m its development the House of Tata first built up its 
resources and expenence 

The firm of Tatas was established m 1887 as a pnvate tradmg concern 
with Tata his two sons Dorab and Ratan and a cousin R D Tata as 
members It had a modest capital of £1,575 India was then on the eve 
of great industnal revolution The inauguration of the Suez Canal m 
1869 had opened the gateway to India Railway and road commumca 
tions were spreading great imgabon works constructed canal colomsa 
tion started and a system of famine rehef developed The years 1858 to 
1900 have been called the penod of the opemngup’ of India This 
period also saw the development of the cotton and jute miU mdustnes 
the openmg of the Bragal coalfields the establishment of engmeenng 
works and the rapid extension of tea and coffee plantations With the 
turn of the century the pace accelerated and paper bnck hardware soap 
cement, nee and flour miUmg and many other mdustnes grew m import 
ance India s power resources of coal and oil were augmented by great 
hydro-electnc schemes and under the impetus of the Swadeshi move- 
ment niral mdustnes and handicrafts were once more encouraged and 
developed The penod between the two wars saw prospent> and depres- 
sion alternating foUowmg the general course of woiid trade 

I have pomled out that textile manufacture laid the foundation of the 
House of Tata It is stdl one of its principal activities Sixty vears ago 
the Empress MiUs were just established on a satisfactory dividend paying 
basis then came the Swadeshi Mills started m 1886 for the manufacture 
of fina- cloth then the Ahmedabad Advance Mills which reverted to 
Tata m 1903 as the result of foreclosing a mortgage and the Tata Mills 
m 1913 completed the group which today has 286 000 spmdles 7 100 
looms 37 000 employees and a capital of £6} miUions 
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The Steel Industry 

In London the name Tata u generally associated with steel This key 
industry was not started without many difficulties all of which were over 
come Once the raw materials were found and the ideal site selected the 
last obstacle was finance Many lakhs of rupees had been spent m 
development, and Tatas decided to raise fresh capital m England They 
failed The City of London had little faith m the project Fortunately 
India had just launched the Swadeshi movement and it was decided to 
ask Indians to subsenbe the necessary capital The issue was announced 
and the result is best desenbed m the words of a foreign observer ‘ From 
early mommg till late at night the Tata offices m Bombay were besieged 
bv an eager crowd of mvestors Old and young nch and poor men and 
women they came offenng ibeir mite and at the end of three weeks the 
entire capital required for the construction requirements £1 630 000 was 
secured every penny contributed by some 8 000 Indians ’ 

In 1907 the Tata Iron and Steel Company was launched and m 1914 
steel was bemg produced on a commercial scale The first world war saw 
an immense growth m range and output the second world w'ar extended 
this to armour i^atmg and all kmds of special steels which protected the 
gallant Indian troops on many a battleground 

Tisco as for short the company is called owes much to the techmaans 
who came from America and Europe in the early days Today very few 
remam Indians have been framed many m the Jamshedpur Techmcal 
Institute and of whose 310 students 210 now hold responsible jobs in the 
company the direct and detailed management of which is now in the 
strong and capable hands of Sir J J Ghandv The works now produce 
sheets plates bars structurals rails sleepers fish plates wheels tyres 
and axles for railways and agricultural tools There are also valuable 
bv products such as coal tar sulphate of ammoma and benzol Then 
there are smaller companies located near the steel works and associated 
with them which made tm plates wire rods nads bolts and nuts electric 
cables ^eel mdl rolls and castmgs The Steel Company also has its own 
ore mines quames and colhenes 

The manufacture of steel m what was once a Bihar village meant budd 
ing a new town from scratch In its planning the advice of the Sidney 
Webbs and Professors Hobhouse and Urwick of the London University 
was sought and they laid down a scientific programme Today Jamshed- 
pur so named bv Lord Chelmsford m 1919 is a well planned garden city 
of 150000 inhabitants with its parks gardens ornamental lakes con 
trolled markets, hospital and dispensaries schools dairy farms cmemas 
hostels hotels and now an Indian coffee house I The high standard of its 
public services may be due to the fact that Jamshedpur is run bv the 
Company and has not had the luxury of a self governing mumapality ! 
The capital cost of the town up to date is £2J millions and the annual cost 
of administration is about £500 000 

Hydro-Eleciiuc Power 

The third pillar of the House of Tata and project of its founder is the 
hydro-clectnc group of compames which produce today through their 
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three great power stations one third of the total clcctncal energy in India 
Here again the Cit> of London rejected the first attempt of the promoters 
Co raise £1 500000 and in 1910 the requisite capital for the first develop- 
ment stage was found m India The first unit the Tata Hydro-Electnc 
Power Supply Company began operations m 1915 the second the 
Andhra \ alley Power Supply Company m 1932 and the third the Tata 
Power Company in 1937 Tata Sons Limited were the managmg agents 
of these companies up to 1929 when with a view to placmg the manage 
ment m the hands of an organization specializing m the operation of 
pubhc udhty companies they entered mto a partnership with the Amen- 
can and Poreign Power Company Incorporated and a new company was 
formed called Tata Hydro Electnc Agencies Lmiited which has been re 
sponsible for the operation of these great umts for the past eighteen years 

The power generated is transmitted through a grid system over 275 
route miles of Ime to Bombay and Poona and is distnbuted to mdustnal 
concerns m Bombay City through 200 miles of underground cables 
Power IS supplied to textile mills and other mdustnal undertabngs m 
Bombay and elsewhere to the G I P and B B and C I Radwavs for elec 
trie services to B E S T and eight other distnbutmg companies for retail 
distribution In the year 1945 1946 the electricity supplied was 58 per 
cent more than that supplied in any pre war year 

Cement is another basic mdustrv pioneered by the House of Tata The 
Indian Cement Company Limited was floated m 1912 with a paid-up 
capital of £200 OOO with a factory at Porbandar in Kathiawar A second 
company was estabhshed in Hyderabad m 1925 Other companies came 
mto the field and m 1936 m order to improve production consumption 
and marketmg and to avoid uneconomic competition a manufacturers 
combine was brought about by the late F E Dins haw known as the 
Associated Cement Company (ACC) with a capital of £5i millions 
whose Chairman is Sm Momi Mody happilv with us today who has taken 
d keen interest m the cement mdustrv 

The House of Tata was also responsible m 1919 for promotmg the New 
India Assurance Company Limited to meet the growing needs of the 
insuring public in India Sir Dorabji Tata was its first Chairman As 
New India is now an mdependent institution funedonmg under its own 
Board I will say no more about it except that it is today the largest com- 
posite Indian assurance company transacting all classes of insurance busi 
ness with branches throughout India the Middle East and the Far East 

Oil Mills 

In 1918 the Tata Oil Mills Company was promoted to produce crude 
vegetable ods for export and a mill was budt at Emakulam m the Cochm 
State Unfortunately as soon as production commenced the United 
States put on a prohibiti\e tanS m favour of the coconut industry of the 
Phihppines and closed the chief market for Indian oil A complete 
change m pohey was required and the company deaded to produce 
fimshed goods for the Indian market The first od refining and de- 
odorizing jdant m the country was installed and in 1924 “ Cocogem ” was 
on the market later “Pakav — a vegetable od substitute for ghee Then 
came soap It is not generally known that the annual per capita con- 
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sumption of soap in India is J lb compared with 20 lbs m Great Bntam 
and 25 lbs m the U S-A So Tata went in for soap manufacture whose 
advertisements are seen around Bombay sometimes disfiguring the 
scenery ot the countr>side First came the washing soap 501 and then 
high grade toilet soaps and other toilet preparations were prepared — ^hair 
oils shampoos shavmg soap eau de Cologne and perfumes Tatas pro 
duced some of the best eau de Cologne on the market, unhappilv not 
available in Bntam Production outstripped capacitv and the second mill 
was built m 1938 at Sewn near Bombay With a nsmg standard of 
hvmg and a growmg demand for these products there is room for still 
greater expansion 

Chemicals 

In the nmeteenth century steel was the foundation of industnal pro- 
gress today it is chemicals One of the more recent and difficult enter 
pnses of the House of Tata is the manufacture of heaw chemicals Tata 
Chemicals was floated m 1939 and the salt works at Okha one of the 
Kathiawar ports in Baroda were purchased Orders tor machmerj were 
placed m Europe Great Bntam and the U S A but owing to the war 
dehvenes were hmdered and delayed Some of the plant had exciimg 
and romantic experiences before amving m India The works were con 
structed at Mithiapur an and and lonely place a few miles from Okha 
The task of putting up a highl> techmeal plant and of building a new 
mdustnal town during the war was iraraensely difficult Bui the first stage 
was completed m l‘^43 when soda ash caustic soda bleaching powder 
zme chlonde liquid chlorine magnesium chloride and the useful epsom 
salts were produced Nothmg was more courageous or persevering than 
the efforts of those who first worked at the enterprise They faced endless 
difficulties but overcame them because convinced that alkalis are ‘the 
germ cells of industr> ‘ they felt they were helping to give India the means 
whereby she could become a modem industnal State 

Plans for another great enterprise have now been made An agreement 
has been reached with one of the largest dye producing concerns in the 
world Impcnal Chemical Industnes by which that great organization 
makes available to Tatas the information and technical assistance neces 
sarv to estabhsh m India a dyestuffs industry which wdl after a penod of 
years be owned and controlled by Indians Thus another important stage 
m the mdustnahzation of India will be reached 

Am Services 

One of the lesser known romances of the House of Tata is the develop- 
ment of Its air hne known as ‘ Air India ” The centre of this story is 
our present Chairman Mr J R D Tata a keen and much experienced 
pilot Up to 1930 there was no regular mtCTnal air service m India In 
1932 Tatas started an aviation department with tlK late Mr Neville 
Vmcent m charge and a weekly service between Karachi and Madras via 
Bomba> was established This started with two hght smgle-engmed aero 
planes two pilots (of whom Mr Vincent was one) one ground engineer 
and a few unskilled assistants Thanks to the energy faith techmeal skiU 
and orgamzmg ability of both Mr Tata and Mr Vincent the experiment 
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sucxjeeded and e\en the Government of India became air-consaous Scr 
vices were increased and extended until m 1939, ivith the inauguration of 
the * all up Empire Air Mad Scheme five services a week were bemg 
operated between Karachi and Colombo two between Bombay and Delhi 
and one between Bombay and Tn\andrum via Goa and Cannanore The 
war interrupted this development, aircraft were requisitioned and the 
compan> was called on to perform emergency tasks such as the evacua 
tion of civihans from Baghdad m 1941 After the war larger machmes 
were purchased from the U S Foreign Liquidation Commission m India 
and air tra\el spread with astomshing speed Today Air India are 
operaung dail> services between Karachi and Colombo Delhi and Bom 
ba\ Bombay and Calcutta and Madras and Tnvandrum and the staff 
of 1 900 mcludes 60 pdots 25 radio operators and 50 air hostesses 

India IS now to enter the held ot mtemational air transport and a new 
company has been formed called “ Air India International m which the 
Government of India hold approximately 50 per cent of the shares Its 
purpose is to establish a regular air service between London and Bombay 
via Cairo and Geneva with long range high speed four engined aircraft 
of the most modem t>pe Air India has been chosen to operate the scr 
vice and thus will have the honour of carrying the flag of the Indian 
Dominion on the hrst Indian regular service to amve at Heath Row earlv 
next month Incidentallj this represents an mteresting experiment m 
joint State and pnvate enterpnse 

While on the subject of transport I may mention the Tata Locomotive 
and Engineering Company which was established in 1945 with a paid up 
capital of £I-J miflions for the purpose of manufactunng locomotives and 
locomotive boilers under contract with the Government of India This 
compan> has also imdertaken m association with a well known British 
concern the manufacture of road rollers for Governments road develop 
ment programme and has plans for other heavy engmeermg work such as 
the manufacture of agncultural machinery and components for motor-cars 
and trucks 

Capital m India has until recently been shy and reluctant to take risks 
In order to help investors and to finance sound industrial ventures Tatas 
estabhshed m 1937 the Investment Corporation of India with a paid-up 
capital of £1 million odd Among its subsidiary companies is the 
Nahonal Radio and Engmeermg Company which has succeeded m manu 
facturmg an inexpensive three-valve radio called the people s set, ’ and 
which in association with a progressive Bntish radio manufactunng con 
cem now proposes to manufacture a wide range of radio and inter 
commumcdtion sets components and other ancillary items Other sub 
sidianes are the Indian Standard Metal Company which recovers vugm 
non ferrous metals from scrap converting them mto alloys and beanng 
metals of vanous specifications and Pickers Limited which manufactures 
pickers for textile mills, hitherto imported from abroad 

The Investment Corporation with Tata Sons has also promoted the 
Investa Industrial Corporation with a paid up capital of £75 000 to pro 
mote small scale but important industnes such as the manufacture of 
lathes drilling polishing punching and sbeanng machmes and enamel 
hollow ware 
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I have hardly tune to mention Tata Aircraft formed durmg the war, 
first to make Tiger Moths for the Ministry of Aircraft Production then 
Horsa Gliders and then when those projects were abandoned to 
assemble and overhaul aircraft and engines for the Air Forces m the 
Indian and S EA Commands The company is still in existence making 
a final disposal of American surplus aircraft stores 


“ Constructive PHiLANTHROp’i ” 

I have almost completed my rapid survey but there are two matters I 
wish to mention before I conclude 

First, when Jarashedji Tata founded the Empress Mills he laid down 
as a principle that the poorly paid worker is not the cheapest and that 
decent wages healthy conditions of work and education arc the key to 
efficiency To that principle the House of Tata has endeavoured to 
adhere The well planned towns of Mithapur and Jamshedpur the 
workers’ colomes in other centres the profit sharing scheme of the Iron 
and Steel Company represent a new deal for labour often ahead of legis 
lation or practice Pioneering m mdustnal relations is as mteresting 
exciting and important as pioneering m mdustnal development 
Secondly m one of the comdors of Bombay House the headquarters 
of the House of Tata the doors are marked with the names of the great 
chantable trusts which haye been established bv the Tata family The 
House is umque in that about 85 per cent of the capital of the parent 
companv— Tata Sons Limited— is held b> these Trusts w'hose income is 
used for philanthropic educationaJ and scientific problems They have 
bmlt equipped and endowed the Tata Memorial Cancer Hospital in 
Bombay the first of its kmd m India established an Institute of Social 
Saenoes which trams students to deal with the many social problems of a 
changmg India set up the Institute of Fundamental Research for research 
m the problems of phvsics mathematics and nuclear energy founded a 
chair at the London School of Economics for research mto the causes of 
poverty and a cham of Sanskrit at the Bhandarkcr Institute contributed 
generously to the laboratones of the School of Engineering at Cambridge 
financed awards to Indian and foreign research scholars for investigations 
which alleviate human suffering generally and m particular research into 
diseases of the blood endowed the Indian Institute of Science m Banga 
lore, and assisted hundreds of Indian students to obtain adyanced profes 
sional and techmeal traming abroad 
The Trusts total nearly £4 millions and they have spent smee their 
estabhshment about £1^ millions Thev symbolize Jamshedji Tata’s atd 
tude to philanthropy He was sympathetic and generous but held that 
what advances a nation or a comraumtv is not so much to prop up its 
weakest and most helpless members as to hft up the best and most gifted 
so as to make them of the greatest service to the country ’ ’ This ’ he 
said “is constructive philanthropy ” 

In this necessarily brief survey of the beginnings and developments of 
this the largest sin^ aggregation of Indian mdustry with a total capital 
mvestment of £62 milhons I have not had tune to refer to its ups and 
downs, Its mistakes and its costly and unprofitable ventures or to its dc 
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tailed orgamzation It has throughout these vears stnven to fill the serious 
gaps in India s economy and to meet the national needs Thus it may 
claim to be not only a great industrial enterprise but also a national asset 
As with organization each company is dmected bv a Board of Directors 
consisting of representatives of Tatas and leading industrialists and 
financiers not connected with Tatas Tdl recently the ‘ parent ’ firm 
Tata Sons were the managing agents of these concerns at whose disposal 
they placed the financial credit and the mandgenal and technical expcn 
ence gamed through sixty years of mdustnal enterprise In order to 
separate the Managing Agency business from the other activities of the 
firm Tata Sons formed m 1945 a subsidiary company Tata Industries 
Limited wholly owned by them with a capital of about £1^ milhons to 
take over the managing agencies previously controlled bv them 
What about the future I cannot do better than quote from a message 
by the present Chairman of the House of Tata Mr J R D Tata which 
was sent to all employees of the organization on Independence Day 
August 15 1947 

We have overcome the crisis ot a devaslatmg war and of our own 
pohtical problems but as great a cnsis is now upon us — the crisis of 
mflahon and economic collapse which threatens to engulf us all Its 
roots be m the combination of increased purchasmg power and 
dwmdlmg production Our people have more money to spend but 
less food produce and goods on which to spend it The slogan 
Produce or pensh applies to India even more than to Bn tain today 
The output of almost everything that our country produces is steadily 
declining instead of nsmg and the law of supply and demand is in- 
exorably pushing up all paces There is oriy one solution to our 
problem We must produce more— more food more cloth more 
steel more materials of all kmds to build the schools the hospitals 
the dams the factones the roads and the railways and all those 
other thmgs that arc mdispensable for the health and comfon the 
happiness and secunty of our people If we fail we shall also fail 
miserably in the immense task of building the new India of our 
dreams and our dearly bought freedom will be turned mto a sham 
and mocken' 

‘ How do Tatas fit into this picture? The year that marks the 
independence of India also completes sixty years of their existence 
They have been sixty years of service to India and her people The 
fruits of their pioneermg and enterpnse are now held in trust for the 
benefit of the people 

Let us together harness its resources to the task of national re 
construction and development and thus play our part in creating the 
better land of which the poet Tagore (whose birthday is today) has 
sung ‘ Where the mind is without fear and the head is held high ’ ’ 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

At a joint meeting with the India Pakistan and Burma section of the 
Royal Society of ^rts on Thursday May 6 1948 Sir Frederick James read 
the toregomg paper 

Sir Homi Mody, k b e was m the Chair and m mtroducmg the lec 
turer said 1 feel that I owe the meetmg an apology The paper deals 
mainly with the activities of the House of Tata and its founder Sir 
Fredenck James who is giving the paper is Chairman of Tata Limited 
and your Chairman is a director of Tatas and also of its associated con 
cerns Our only excuse is that so lar as 1 am concerned I am not m 
the Chair hecaase of any desue on mv part to be there — 1 ha\e been 
pushed mto it, hut I very greatly appreciate the honour — ^and so far as Sir 
Fredenck is concerned he was asked to read this paper Our excuse tor 
the title ol the paper is that the mdustnal development of India at least 
for the first fifty vears is very largely the story of the House of Tata 

My business now is to mtroduce Sir Frederick James I do not know 
how many of you are aware that he has pla\ed a very notable part m the 
pohtical development of India in the last hfteen or twenty years He 
was a member of the Central Legislature and ot innumerable committees 
and pubhc bodies and those who were associated with him as 1 was for 
very many years valued his sound judgment his knowledge and experi 
ence and his capacity for studying eierv problem from every conceivable 
angle It may be that his views were in advance of those of his own 
commumty but that was not his fault and 1 thmk it should be placed to 
his credit. I may say without bnngmg in the bias ot an old friend that 
Sir Fredenck James rendered very mentonous services to the country of 
his adoption I hope that while he is here though in another capacity 
he will have equal opportumties of domg the sort ot work tor which he 
is so eminently suited 

Sir Frederick 3 smes before readmg his paper said I make no 
apology for the title of my paper I was mvjted to address this Society 
on this subject as long ago as last August and when I wrote to mv col 
leagues m Bombay and suggested that perhaps one of them should read 
a paper on this subject dunng his visit to this country [ was informed 
that there was no one m Bombay who was as competent to do it ' There 
fore It has been left to me 

Sir Kenneth Mealenct opening the discussion said I t hmk all ot us 
have hstened with very great mterest to the admirable paper which Sir 
Fredenck James has read to us on the great House of Tata The story is 
the saga of a great man whose gemus created great mdustnes of in- 
estimable value to India and this I would pomt out under pnvate enter 
pnse and whilst India was under Impenal rule Without desirmg in any 
way to strike a pessimistic note I must say that I should be delighted to 
ihiTik that equal opportumties to be grasped with equal success lay 
ahead now that India has achieved full independence 
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I was panicularl> struck by Sir Frederick’s bnef reference to the ups 
and downs and to costly and unprofitable ventures The adversanes of 
free enterprise alwavs forget to mention that losses do occur and that 
whilst the profits of successful business are criticised the losses are over 
looted yet often the erpcnence gamed from mistakes and from Josses 
provides the background for subsequent success Personally I should 
regard it as a great tragedy for India if Tatas and other great and sue 
ccssful mdustnal enterpnses wens to be nationalized and made the sport 
of pohhes and 1 am convmced that, if such pohcies had obtamed durmg 
the past sixt> years these great mdustnes would never have come into 
bemg 

I was greatly struck by Sir Frederick s quotation from Mr J R D 
Tatas admirable Independence Dav message to the employees of his 
great organization It contains words of great truth and great wisdom 
for India s ever-mcreasmg population presents an enormous problem 
which only increasing production can solve and in my humble opinion 
It IS the men of practical expcnence who are also men of v^slon and 
patnots who are the best qualified to solve this great problem confront 
mg India 

Dr H S Batra Sit Fredentk James has dealt with the mdustnal 
progress ot the House of Tata It has not always been reahzed that that 
mdustnal progress stood India m good stead during two wars Without 
the mdustnal plant and particularly without the iron and steel works it 
would not have been possible to defend India It would have imposed a 
great stram on the shipping to transport all the iron and steel para 
phemaha that is required for war Indeed it would have been well mgh 
impossible because the shipping was not available At the dme when 
Jamshedji Tata wished to produce all the steel in India he could the 
project was not very warmlv welcomed by the Government but dunng 
the war his vision and foresight were proved to be well founded and of 
great service to the defence of democracy throughout the world 

The Chairman I am sure you would wi^h to accord a very hearty 
vote of thanks to Sir Fredenck James for his paper He has drawn a 
very mterestmg picture of a really remarkable man who alone amongst 
his countrymen perceived that while pohtical education was a necessity 
and was very good m its own way India could never be great or 
economically mdependent unless she developed to the full her resources 
m men and materials I was particularly struck by Sir Fredenck s refer 
ences to the products of the Tata od miUs He seemed to me to become 
almost Ivncal when descnbmg them and I felt that added to his manv 
other gifts he had the qualities of a high pressure salesman I have no 
doubt that he would have hked to give you all a cake of soap with the 
brochure that has been distnbuted and I am sure you would have appre 
ciated the soap much more than the brochure 

Sir Kenneth Meahng s very generous remarks were much appreciated 
by us as representatives of Tatas In refemng to the work done by that 
pionecrmg firm be spoke of pnvate enterpnse I could not be in greater 
agreement with him I should like to teU him that as far as I can see 
there seem to be even more adversanes of pnvate enterpnse in this 
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countT) than m my own any rate I can say this from my own 
dctiMties m this direction that m our country can put up a fight for 
the protection of our own interests and I very much hope that the pro- 
tagonists of free enterpnse will not spare any efforts in this country to 
hold the fort 1 remarked to a man who came to see me from the North 
that while your many organizations were doing extremely mentonous 
work they did not seem to be propagandizing enough for the protection 
of the mterests which we all believe are essential to the progress of any 
country 

Sir Frank Noyce Jt is my privilege to convey our thanks to the 
Chairman for the wav m which he has presided this attemoon He has 
already thanked Sir Fredenck James on our behalf for his most able and 
interestmg paper 

There are two contnbutions that I should like to make to these pro 
ceedings one by way of anecdote and the other by wav of a name 

With regard to the anecdote probably it is not new to Sir Fredenck 
James and I had hoped that he would tell it to you It is the story of 
a leading British mdustnahst who when Jamshedji Tata was seeking 
capital in London for his great enterpnse told him that he would eat all 
the steel that was ever produced m India IMien he was reminded of that 
some years later he said Well my appetite must have been consider 
ably bigger then than it is now 

As for the name it is that of B J Padshah which is and always wdl 
be associated with the Tata iron and steel works He was a most re 
markable man I had the pleasure ot servmg with him on the Indian 
Sugar Committee and of watching his harmless and very lovable eccen- 
tncities which included a rooted dislike to traveUing m any vehiele drawn 
by animals because they had no means of mdicatmg any choice m the 
matter' He was also one of the few people w'ho really knew somethmg 
about relativity 

Jamshedji Tata IS and always wdl be the outstanding name in the history 
ot India s mdustnal development I do not suppose there is anybody here 
who did not know somethmg about the great debt that India owes to 
Jamshedji Tata and his heirs executors and assigns including our 
Chairman and the author of the paper but that most interesting paper 
has enabled us all to realize more than we ever did before the great 
extent of the debt 

As for our Chairman it is very good indeed to have bun presiding 
this afternoon To me at any rate it means that the war is definitely 
over and that at last we are able to renew and maintain the links with 
India which were so rudely shattered for so long a time dunng the war 
years It is very pleasant to find that he has lost none of his old fire and 
vigour and none of that sense of humour which used to enliven the pro- 
ceedings of the LegislaUve Assembly when they very badly needed it I 
should like to thank him especially for his message of encouragement 
to those who believe m the benefits ot pnvate enterpnse to which body 
I am sure most if not all of us belong We are most grateful to him for 
presiding this afternoon (Applause) 




AN AMERICAN VIEW OF THE INDIAN SCENE 

JoiNTi y with the Over seas League and the Royal India Society a meet 
mg ot the Assoaatioa was held at Over seas House, Park Place, S W 1 
on \Vednesda> March 10 1948 when Mr Arthur Lpham Pope Chan 
cellor of the Asian Institute New \ ork lectured on An American View 
of the Indian Scene 

The Baroness Ravensdale presided and said she regarded it as a 
great honour to be asked to take the chair for her good fnend Mr Arthur 
Upham Pope She had known Mr Pope for many years and their con 
tacts had realK come about some years before the war when she bad made 
her first tnp to Persia in 1936 just fifty years after her father Lord 
Curzon had been to Persia himself and throughout the vcars she had had 
great inspiration from and friendship with Mr Pope He was one of the 
great brams of today on the cultural spintual and <esthetic thmgs of hfe 
between Western and Onental culture and he stood as an important 
person m America as Chancellor of the Asian Institute Bemg half 
Amencan herself she was also honoured m takmg the chair for him as an 
American and when in America fourteen months previously she had 
visited his Asian Institute m a smaUish house on Fifth Avenue Since 
those days they had very nghtiv moved into a nobler edifice which she 
had not yet seen but m that building they had a magnificent Indian sec 
tion and they bad a special hbrary with works on Indian art An interest 
mg point was that there they bad five experts devoted entirely to the 
study of art in India and they were hopmg to collect seven more which 
showed what an enormous mterest America was taking m India 

Mr Pope had just spent a few months m India and had travelled exten 
sivelv and lectured repeatedly to vanous Umversities Looking at events 
ID India today she felt it was as much for us as for the 4.mencans to learn 
all we could about India and to watch her and guard her with our prayers 
m the great expenment she was making towards freedom and Dominion 
status 'knybodv who came back as Mr Pope had just done from India 
was welcome and she thought they were all like minded in wanting to 
hear what he had to say They not only vVanted to bear what English 
men and Indians had to say about India but they could learn more by 
hearmg what the Amencans had to say 

In the course of his lecture Mr Upham Pope warmly commended the 
policy of full transfer of power to India and Pakistan and said that his 
countrymen regarded Bntam s voluntary rendition as a ^eat act of faith 
and statesmanship The post-war penod however had been too bnef to 
enable the leaders to address their mmds adequately to the vast and varied 
problems of the sub-contment especially during such a bewildering suc- 
cession of enses and events But in mixing with nearly ail classes and 
parties and talking freely with men of wide experience he had not found 
one who entertained senous doubts as to the ultimate ability of the country 
to overcome its difficulties SimilaTly he bad everywhere heard good 
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things of Great Bntam’s friendly interest m this vital process nor had he 
encountered any expression of feeling about the Bntisb except those of 
appreciation and goodwill There was a general avrakening he found to 
a realization that democracy was a process not a pacL Moreover there 
was apparent nearly everywhere an earnest desire for greater efficiency 
for economy m admmistration and for consaentious co operation m the 
pubhc welfare The more travelled and enlightened members of the com 
mumty also desired to see hrm and fnendly relations established and 
developed with the rest of Asia 

As regards internal affairs Mr Upham Pope spoke in an encouragmg 
vem of the country’s cultural development and mstanced several states 
and cities where science music and other arts were being practised and 
encouraged with lavish gifts from their rulers to a degree hardlv to be 
imagmed by the untraveUed and unmformed This culture conscious 
ness showed promise of increasing growth and valuable results and no one 
could doubt that it bad received a mighty impulse from the labours of mat 
great Viceroy Lord Curzon whose daughter they welcomed in the chair 
that day The implanting of true ideals on permanent Imes like this was 
better ^an all the vociferous verbahsms and emotional emphasi'^ which 
marked so much of current discussion and not alone m Asia It pro 
mo ted the right sort of spiritual pnde and human dignity and these were 
certainly moving forces in India and Pakistan today 

Moral and Spiritual Values 

The Baroness Ravensdale thought it impossible to say anything atter 
the truly masterly survey Mr Pope had given them His was an alert 
bnlliant and sensitive mind to understand the problems of other coun- 
tries and even in the short space of time he spent m India and Pakistan 
tn assimilate an enormous amount of sympathetic knowledge 

India had to go through its growing pains and as Mr Pope had said 
democracy was a way of hfe that had to be learned In this country we 
seemed to have almost unlearned it and she did not know whether it was 
possible to find it m our existence today but Mr Pope had been absolutely 
right when he said what named so much m India was intemperance of 
speech How our own politicians spoke m the House of Commons beg 
gared descnption 

It was true m India and Pakistan as m Germany that so much of the 
terrible agonies and distress and communal strife would be eased if the 
food situation could be solved But what she felt so tremend<uisly about 
India as mdecd about Europe and our own Western civilization was that 
it was a lawless age a nitliless age and an age wherem spmtual and 
ethical standards had gone completely down the mme India in her free 
dom would no more wm her own soul — she would lose it with all that 
great hentage of religion and belief— if she did not hold on lo ethical 
standards but descended as we had done to this mechanized order 
whereby we were all robots m a temble rush of power politics 

When people had not got a clear idea of where they were going as so 
often the students returned to India with that mfenor Western veneer of 
civdizabon on them through their studies here they often did not think 
what their best service to India would be Like our owm public they all 
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loved to become black^oatod ofhaals If the whole world wanted to 
become Civil Servants and run about with their deipatch cases they would 
lose something in the spmtual bactground of those great countnes She 
would like to ask India and the Indiiuis who were present, to seek God s 
help They were a great example of spiritual faith and without that mner 
power they would not do anything they might build up an economic 
India but if India lost the spiritual values that had made her great she 
would lose the essence of what she had given out to the world. 

Mr Pope was undoubtedly right there were sincere people m India who 
wanted to do their best, but m the birth pains of a great country had there 
ever been such a field for pohtical ambitions^ They had seen it in 
Europe the love of power m the self-centred htde autocrat who thought 
he could teach others far wiser than himself It was a death-trap for 
anybody with ambition for his own advancement and not that of his 
country She thought we must be infinitely patient our own words must 
not fly out in ill chosen sentences The power of the radio was so enor- 
mous today that we must guard our speech and be temperate and humble 
m any advice which they needed and give it with all humibty m the under- 
standing It was the greatest adventure of all times for that vast country 

Dr Dav id MALAiPbRUMAN \^arden and General Secretary of the Indian 
Students Union and Hostel (\ M C A ) said he had come to the lecture 
that afternoon with a certain amount of diffidence because Indians had 
always been a hrtle afraid when an Amencan started to talk or write 
about India since a notorious book by a notorious woman had been 
published but he had been most happy to hsten to the speaker who with 
a keen sense of humour of insight and understandmg had made a very 
realistic approach to the problem and also with a certain measure of 
humihty and with a fine poetic expression that had thrilled them all m 
listenmg to him 

It was always very difficult for anyone to speak about any other country 
especiallv when the country was m a state of transition and he thought 
the speaker had handled the subject admirably and the observations he 
had made were indeed correct m many respects There were only two 
things he felt he would like to comment on One was when the speaker 
had referred to the sudden emergence of freedom m India he did not 
think It was as sudden as all that, because it had been the cuhniiiation of 
their hopes and theu yearnmgs through the past hfty years or more So 
the attainment of freedom was not sudden so far as the people of India 
were concerned 

The other thing he wished to mention was that the speaker had referred 
to Pakistan and Hindustan Their great Prime Minister Pundit Nehru 
had time and agam stated it was the Indian Union which mcluded Hmdus 
Muslims Sikhs Parsis and Chnstians — it was not Hindustan The ter- 
minology “ Hindustan had been capitalized b\ those who belonged to 
the communal group associated with the assassmation of Gandhi They 
sdU remamed India one pan had gone out and called itself Pakistan 
and they m the rest of the sub-contment refused to be called ‘Hindustan 
The speaker had very nghtlv pointed out their potentiahties for good- 
will with Bntain and he thought Earl Mountbatten s name would go down 
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m history indelibly wntten m the future of Indo-Bnti&h relationship 
Apart from that the grantmg and the attaining of freedom m India at this 
tune had helped to clear any misunderstanding that did exist m the past 
between India and Bntam Recently of course the attitude of the Anglo 
American bloc m the U N O had perturbed some people m India but he 
hoped those difficulties would be got over and the relationship between 
India and Bntam would be one of sohdanty goodwill and fnendship 

Mr Pope had nghtly spoken about the fact that India probably more 
than any other country m Asia had assimilated Western culture and 
LivilLzation and therefore India would remam a raeetmg place of the East 
and the West and probably act as a bndge between them m promotmg 
better understandmg because the future of world peace did not depend on 
a Pan-American Federation or West European Federation or the Umon of 
the English speakmg Peoples or the An^o Amencan bloc or on a Pan 
Asiatic Federation but the future of world peace rested upon the union 
of the East and the West and India and Asia would play theu rightful 
part and make their contribution to that attaimnent of world peace 

Replvmg to a question by Sir William Barton Mr Pope said that for a 
hundred years nobody had been able to give a completely satisfactory 
answer as to Afghamstan s relation wTth India As he had only been m 
Northern Afghanistan he felt he was not qualified to attempt an answer 
He was hopeful however that the general sentiment that seemed to be 
growing through Asia that war was a foul and futile piece of busmess m 
which evervbody lost and nobody gained might have a restraining efifect 
on those who would hke to see trouble and if they could only develop m 
the north west a rich productive economic system both mdustnal and 
agricultural and supply Afghamstan with electnc power and all the rest 
of it they would find it would be a great persuader to peace and goodwill 

Economic Prospects 

Answermg an inquiry as to the economic possibilities of India and 
Pakistan Mr Pope said that the resources of the sub-continent had never 
been adequately surveyed but m water jxiwer minerals the productivity 
of the sod and the capacity of the people they were colossal — defimtely 
tar greater than those of China With the development of co-operation 
between the two Domimons and other parts of >^ia for more comple 
mentary economies immense wealth coidd ultimately come to the sub 
Comment and banish that soul searmg curse of poverty There was 
plenty of opportumty and there were hardly any geological or agn 
cultural resources which had not been found m abundance It needed 
time and development and with the economic prospenty of that sub 
continent would come great help to world peace 

Mr Edwin Haward enquired if the speaker was aware of the great 
work which had been earned out by the Geological and other Surveys 
of India In respect to ungational advances was he aware that some 
time ago the Punjab Government had to have a committee to deade 
whether the Indus waters had not been over used‘s 
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Mr Pope replied that odc of the great attractions ot the scheme for 
developing the upper waters of the Indus was that it would involve actual 
and profitable co-opcration between India and Pakistan and this mutual 
stake m the enterprise would encourage goodwill He knew about the 
Geological Survey of India and thought perhaps he should have empha 
sized the word adequate Although he was not a geologist surveyor he 
had been told by quite a number of people including some Bndsh authon 
ties tor whom he had profound respect that while there was an immense 
amount of survey work still to be done values that had not been fully 
exploited and invenoons (in the field of agricultural chemistry lor 
example) that he thought would call for a revision of some of the previous 
reports and proposals that the surveys Jiad so admirably brought out some 
years before 


The Sprexd or Communism 

Asked what were the dangers of Communism in India Mr Pope said 
that being neither a prophet nor the son of a prophet he felt uncomfort- 
able m answenng so many questions about the dark complicated and un- 
known future The Commumsts were certamlv a headache he had been 
three times heckled by Communist students in his addresses It had been 
dehnitclv embarrassmg when one of them asked him what the Amencans 
had done for the negro since he had been adyiicalmg justice and inter- 
national unity His only reply had been that he had probablj done more 
for the negroes than the questioner had done for the hanjans but he 
realized it w'as no answer they were probably both culpable and \menca 
certamlv was That had been one of the things that had forced Mr 
Truman poliucallv somewhat reluctant to make a strong declaration 
for real democracy for 1 ^ milhon Amencans As the Chairman had said 
full democrac) was pretty hard to find anywhere and there were some 
places in Amenca where it was lUst as hard to find it But the conscience of 
America is awakenmg and the future of this problem is not without hope 

As to what the Communists were going to do he did not know but his 
feeling was they were not gomg to be a menace m India For one thing 
they were taken rather calmlv a man who said I am a Communist 
was not there b> plastered as unclean — ^he was still a member of the Indian 
community and one could talk to him hke a human being Sardar Patel 
had addressed a crowd of some SOOOOO odd just betore a big stnke was 
threatened which the Communists hoped to further and he had made the 
yery sensible plea that there was no hope for India unless they increased 
their production that they should not talk about distrioution of property 
until they had made some to be distributed The speaker felt that the 
tradiOons occupations and estabhshed values in India were uncongenial 
to the growth of Communism 

When asked what would happen if Pakistan invited Russia into the 
country Mr Pope said he felt rather like President Ronseyelt who bad 
refused to answer iffy questions Pakistan might be theoretically and 
Icgallv free to mvite Russia m but she was not gomg to do so she was 
also free to mvite Venezuela and Korea but neither was commg 
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Improved American Ijnderstanding 

Remarking that Mr Pope had given them a very sensitive picture of 
towards Indians 

Mi Pope replied that the mforraed attitude was one of generous s>m 
pathv of real friendliness but as far as India went the average Amencan 
knew onlv about the rope tnck the Taj Mahal and so on Happdy this lack 
of real knowledge was to a large extent a thmg of the past The Amencan 
troops m India had been enoimouslv mterested There was an assoaa 
hon m New York of 800 G I s who had been m India and they issued an 
information buUetm In his own institute they had a lecture bureau and 
an information bureau and they gave exhibiuons of Indian art and 
had five distmgujshed professors of Indian subjects Recentl) there had 
been an exhibition of contemporary Indian pamtmg cuculating through 
out the whole country The mstitute was doing everythmg m its power 
to inform 'kmenca about India and there were other agencies like the 
East West Association In aii> case it was a tnatter of self protection 
that was reaching the general public on a non academic level to know 
and appreciate the finer aspects of Indian culture not protection against 
domination or political comphcation but a protection against a quahtv 
of civilization that seemed to threaten to devour all those thmgs that 
were reaHy fundamentally excellent and the> looked to Indian philo 
sophy poetry and rehgion the Indian conception of the essential authority 
of ethical values to supplement the present and brutal character of much 
of their present culture The\ were domg it largely for America Thev 
would like to help India get on her feet make her a factor m world pros 
penty but many of them agreed that India had a precious message par 
ucularly for Amenca Amenca had power but she had not vet had time 
to learn wisdom and the\ needed to learn all they could He thought the 
average Amencan despite his talk was a very humble person quite aware 
of the disturbing responsibilities that mihtarv capacity had put upon them 
but definitely bewildered and very frequently confounded by power 
pohtics The common people in Amenca and Britam had got to protest 
agamsl the intrusion of power politics and local or domestic problems mto 
an international high court Thev must msist that the Umted Nations 
was a judicial body that had to be mcorruptible before God and man m 
the judgment of every issue brought to it 

The Growth of Population 

Dr Reginald Le May referred to the population question It had been 
stated that during the two decades from 1921 to 1941 the population of 
India had mcreased by 25 per cent from 318 miJhons to nearly 400 mil 
hon s Calculatmg on that b^is by 1 96 1 there w ouJd be 500 millions a nd by 
1981 625 mtHions Although he had never lived m India he had travelled 
there and had once spent six months on a tour dunng which he met some 
lOO 000 peasants of all kinds and he never saw a smile among them Upon 
asking the reason the question had been put to him Would you srode if 
you went to bed hungry every night ' Therefore one gathered the im 
pression that they had not enough to eat at the moment and if the popu 
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Jation contmued to grow with such rapidity would there be enough food 
for 625 rmihons '> 

Mr Pope thought they could take such a calculation with a gram of 
salt thev would remember Mai thus had calculated there soon would be 
standing room only on the earth But those population statistics had a 
very cunous wav of changing and they changed definitely when there was 
a progressive mdustnalization because then nnmediatelv the birth rate 
dropped Another pomt was that there was a verv intelligent movement 
for buth-control throughout India which was being conducted with a very 
shrewd slogan — Fewer Child Deaths ’ Evervone understood what that 
meant Moreover the very latest and best agncultural surveys were on 
the whole rather encouragmg the productivity of India could be enor 
mously mcreased the productivity of South East Asia could be also greatly 
augmented and India would soon be able to exchange industrial products 
for the foodstuffs from South East Asia The calamity foreseen by statis 
licians was a long way m the future The Council for Agncultural Re 
search was domg verv valuable work Weed and pest damage cost the 
nation five bilhon rupees a year yfet modem scientific methods were 
mcreasmgly available that could very greatly reduce the madence of this 
disaster New types of gram were being experimented with and promised 
greater yield per acre New methods of processing nee retammg its com 
plete vitamm content had been perfected m Amenca and promised a real 
alleviation of food shortage among nce-eaung people Irrigation schemes 
m from five to fifteen years couJd mcrease food yield more than the popu 
lation mcrease The ten milhon acres that had b^n outdrawn from tillage 
thanks to the stnfe in the north might soon be returned to cultivation 
NutntionaJ scientists had reported that a combination of grams due to 
synergetic action are more nounsbmg than if taken separately There 
were sdll considerable areas that could be brought under cultivation if 
more agncultural machiner> could be acquired Senous psychological 
studies m food habits particularly m Amenca and Russia gave hope of 
enlarging and improvmg dietar) habits All these were factors that gave 
some hope that the food suppiv would catoh up with the population 
mcrease but there were still decided diSerenccs among scientists on this 
point It was true that malnutntion had very senous effects both psycho 
logically and physicaUv and was responsible for low productivity but still 
the speaker found a rather surprising good humour and friendliness among 
even the hungiy people of India In the towns and villages one heard 
laughter and saw smiles more often than in many other countries 

Sir William Barton m thanking the Chairman and the lecturer said 
It had been a great pnvilege to hear such an able and balanced survey of 
the Indian scene bv a really competent observer who had made a close 
Study of conditions there durmg fus recent tour and it had been a pnvi 
lege too to have the flashes of humour with which his remarks were 
Ughtened He thought those present who belonged to the Royal India 
Society would have been much encouraged and much mterested m what 
Mr Pope had said about Indian culture They would be encouraged to do 
thar b^t to bnng together the cultures of East and West and bv so doing 
help to build a bridge between the two great parts of the world 
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They also much appreciated having had Lady Ravensdale as tbeiT 
Chairman, the bnlhant daughter of a bnlliant father On such occasions 
Baroness Ravensdale always said somethmg worth hearing and worth 
thinking about later 


THE INDUSTRIAL PROSPECT IN INDIA 

DISCUSSION ON MR DA COSTAS PM>ER 

At d joint meeting of the East India Association and the Overseas League 
held at Overseas House Park Place St, James s SWI on Thursday 
March 4 1^148 Sir Kenneth Mealing presided Mr Eric P W da 
Costa read the paper on ‘The Industrial Prospect in India gi\en in the 
Asiatic Review for April, 1948 (pages 170-177) 

The Chairman said that Mr da Costa had just returned from a visit 
to the United States of Amenca and was almost immediately leavmg for 
Calcutta where he was m business Mr da Cosu had had many vears 
of expenence m mdustnal management and mdustnal life m India. 

After the reading of the paper the Chmrman said he could personaUv 
endorse a great deal of what the lecturer had told them as a result of his 
own visit to India towards the end of last vear He regarded it as most 
important that the problems and difficulties conirontmg the new 
Domimons should be well and sympathetically understood in this countrv 
and help given whenever it was possible to do so 

In his recent visit the thing which impressed him most of all was (he 
genuine fnendhness of aU classes m India— a fnendbness which he was 
convmced would rapidlv flourish to our mutual benefit providing we m 
Bntain showed our real desne and ability to help India m the wavs Mr 
da Costa had so ablv pomted out He realized that m the difficult ur 
cumstances in which Bntam now found herself it was probably not pos 
sible for us to do anv thing like as much as India required but there was 
no doubt that we should do aU that we could and should also make it 
entirely clear to our Indian friends that what we could not do was through 
no lack of wUlingness yea of eagerness to do more but through what we 
hoped would be only temporary mability due to our own immediate diffi 
culties 

Moreover we should without doubt, give what assistance and co-opera- 
tion we could to these Dommions m supporting such of their urgent needs 
as we were unable to supply ourselves tor apart from the longstanding 
ttes of friendship it was m these matters that the benefits of membership 
of the Commonwealth could best be demonstrated 

Mr da Costa had nghtly linked the problems of under production m 
fiation and industrial unrest leading to more under production — a vicvous 
circle from which India (and not only India! was suffermg He nghtly 
drew the conclusion that increasing production both agricultural and m 
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dLstnal Wd5 the solution, and the only solution, to this victous circle 
and he pointed out that the major setback of the last eighteen months had 
been a pernicious undennining of business conhdcocc which almost 
completeh arrested that brief display of enterprise and initiative which 
was such a hopeful sign imniediiteJv alter the war There was indeed j 
moral m these remarks which did not apply to India alone 
Nevertheless he bad been impressed by the recent pronouncements 0/ 
Indian leadens, pointmg out that it was more urgent for Government to 
get new construction under waj and to ^courage new industries than to 
dissipate its efforts and its funds in acquiring and nationalizing existing 
welZ-nm industries an outlook which showed a remarkablv balanced 
judgment m these unbalanced tiroes Hus argued well for the future 

Sir John Thorne s Impressions 

Sir John Thorne kci^ csi said that Mr da Costas interesting 
paper had quite frankly faced the uncertampes of the indusinal prospects 
of the next few years On the one hand there was the birth ol a napon 
with all the hopes which surrounded that event and the high endeavours 
which were Jinked with the fulhlment of those hopes and on the other 
there were formidable difficulPes some arising withm India from internal 
condiPons and others ansmg from obstacles placed m the way of India 
receiving from abroad the aid which was necessary He would refer only 
to the difficulties ansmg within India itself and with only a small part 
of that field 

He had had the benefit of a recent visit to India it was three weeks 
smee he left Karachi after a tour ot six weeks and it might be of some 
benefit to the AssociaPon if he gave some impressions denved from visits 
to parts of the country probably different from those with which the 
Chairman was familiar In general he found no reason for perturbation 
and he could endorse what the Chairman had said about the cordial 
feeling towards Bntam There was no doubt about that But with regard 
to labour the postPon was by no means a pleasant one He spoke as a 
retired official who was now an amateur busmess man and he naturally 
saw circumstances more from the pomt of view of the busmess man In 
Counbatore where the firm with which he was connected owned a miU 
there were thirty four mills and when he was there a month ago the 
whole of the labour employed m those mills was out and he thought he 
was correct m saying that they were sPll out, the whole of the busy town 
being paralysed Another factory m Travancore with which he was con 
cemed had been out of operapon for months There had been plenty of 
Pouble m Mangalore there the mam dispute was under arbipapon, and 
It remained to be seen whether it would be settled 
He had visited a number of estates — tea coffee rubber — and although 
at the tune of his visit there was no active trouble there was an under 
ground feeling of discontent dissaPsfacPon and agitapon and a tendency 
to go slow 

That was rather a gloomy picture and it was certamlv one which was 
directly related to industnal prospects m India In the past labour in 
India was regarded as both cheap and docile The position must now be 
faced that labour was no longer either cheap or docile The quesPon 
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then was how was one to deal with the situation*^ Mr da Costa, so far 
as be understood him was in favour of what he would forgive him for 
calling a combination of big sbck. and patemahsm He wanted industry 
to be diasticallj regimented by the State he wanted the re-enactment of 
the Defence of India rules he thought that mdustnal relations should be 
run b> the Central Government on a wartime footing and he was m 
favour of legislation, to govern, conditions of labour including wages and 
housing With some part of that programme no one would have any 
quarrel at all It interested him to hnd that the present Government of 
India had inherited measures from the Government of which he was a 
humble member— and it must be verj gratifying to I>r Ambedkar to see 
the measures which he sponsored and which some of his colleagues rather 
discouraged now advancmg towards enactment He believed that m the 
current session a Minimum Wages Bill had been passed and a Bill to 
consohdate and amend m a great number of details the Factories Act had 
been referred to a Select Comimttee All that was to the good but the 
wise employer in India as elsewhere would not wait until he was forced 
into domg his dutv bv labour and he was mterested to hnd that m a field 
where it was sometimes the fashion to regard the employer as something 
of a slave driver and an exploiter— he referred to planting— an orgamza 
tion had already been set up known as H L R O (Estates Labour Rela 
tions Orgamzanon; whose business it was to studv and do everythmg 
possible to improve relations between the employer and the employed 
m the enormous field of planting m South India 
Although he agreed with many of Mr da Costa s proposals be did not 
quite understand what he hoped for through the re enactment of the 
Defence of India rules He could not be regarded as a person with a 
natural prejudice against the Defence of India Rules but they had ceased 
to exist m present encumstdnees though the substance of some of them 
had been contmued by post war legiskuon The provisions of the Public 
Safety A.cts were quite as drastic as anything which the Bntish had 
attempted to enforce but what exactly Mr da Costa hoped for m addition 
he would very much like to know because it seemed to him that anything 
in the wav of conscription of labour or restnebon of tlie nght of orgamza 
non was not likely to help mdustry and might, m fact, play mto the hands 
ot the gentlemen who were on the look out for any local gnevances which 
could be exploited to pohtical advantage 
The pohtical and constitutional background had to be considered and 
there again he would be glad if Mr da Costa would give some further 
indication of his views The present Government of India had not vet 
enunciated its mdustnal programme While be was m India there was a 
good deal of talk about alleged differences between the Prime Minister of 
India and the Deputy Pnme Mimster of India both gentlemen denied 
that anv such differences existed on major questions of policy Far be it 
from bun to question any such denials but one could not walk about iti 
New Delhi without finding that m effect there were two camps and iwo 
pohcies the Right and the Lett While he was in India the programme 
of the Congress the Report of the Economic Programme Committee was 
pubhshed which bore the names of three members of the Cabinet 
Pundit Nehru bemg the Chairman of the Committee and he would be 
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very surprised indeed if Saidar Patel subscribed to that programme A 
good deal of loterestmg discussion might be expected during the current 
session as to what the present policy of the present Government of India 
really was He had seen an account of what the Prime Minister said on 
February 1 7 m dealing with a resolution moved b)' the Socialists and it 
seemed to him that Mr Nehru did rather run away from some parts of 
the economic programme to which he had appended his signature This 
Government and its programme were merely provisional, there would be 
Governments m India which would be created on an entirely different 
footing on the basis of election bv adult suffrage and he would be very 
glad and grateful if Mr da Costa would give some indication of what he 
expected the complexion of those Governments to be the Caitral 
Government m particular and also say whether he was m his own mmd 
fairly confident that they would be such as to place no obstacles in the 
way of industry m India attaining nearly peak capacity during the 
next two or three years 


An Indian Privy Council 

Mr R W Brcxtk, said that when he first went East towards the end 
of 1910 his miuah juvemle and somewhat over smiphhed impression of 
India was that it was a country that had been conquered by the Irish 
and was being governed bv the English for the benefit of the Scots As 
almost all dividends m Calcutta at that penod were very much of the 
nature of a Caledoman copvnght perhaps that impression was not alto 
gether mexphcable A considerable distance had been travelled since 
those days both m the mdustnal and pohtical fields In what direction 
India was travelling at the moment was a httle doubtful but all agreed 
that last years pohtical settlement was sound and statesmanlike except 
m one vital respect — that is it left the two new Dominions without the 
political equivalent of a pontoon bridge between the two 

Mr da Costa had emphasized the over ndmg importance of the 
pohtical factor in relation to mdustnal activity and development It 
must be extremely difficult to evolve or apply programmes of mdustnal 
development, pendmg definite evidence that the relations of the two 
Dominions would remam on their present basis or whether Pakistan 
would msist upon developmg her own mdustnes India and Pakistan 
were constantly urged to collaborate m vanous spheres but it was futile 
to urge co-operation unless the two Dominions were provided with the 
constitutional equipment which would enable goodwill to be effective 
and CO operation to be apphed and that brought him to the one pomt on 
which be wished to dwell 

It was unfortunate that the Pnw Council had been ormtted from the 
constitutions which India and Pakistan were adapting from the Bntish 
system of government If there were mstituted in India a Pnvy Council 
the personnel of which mcluded the members of both Domimon Cabmets 
the Provmcial Pnme Mimstcrs and the representatives of any major 
States unassoaated with either Dominion there would be brought mto 
existence a consultative body on a constitutional basis reinforced by a 
small high-calibre secretariat which would enable the two Governments 
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to maintain systematic consultation on all matters affecting them instead 
of as at present, rely mg on the ad hoc discussions which were all that 
occurred For decades past the over nding problem m India had been a 
political problem At one time it was a political problem of external 
ongm, today it was of mtemal ongm and until that proHem was solved 
and the road was clear for both the Governments and the mdustrialists 
as to the future relations of the two Dominions all industrial programmes 
were so conjectural that it was impossible to forecast the future with any 
confidence 


Education of Technicians 

Professor H B Dunnicuff dealt with Mr da Costa’s statement that 
one of the great difficulties m the way of industrial development was the 
shortage of technicians He would restnet his remarks to men of what 
might be called the oflScer class though the short supply of technically 
qualified men covered a much wider range He would speak of those 
whose objective was senior or jumor posts of direction or supervision m 
engmeenng or other technological concerns— not artisans skilled trades 
men or leading hands or foremen m factories 
The real trouble was that the nations wealth m prospective young 
technimans was not dealt with early enough The start should be made 
in the home Boys should be encouraged to make up their minds early 
as to what their objective m fife was to be Parents should take a more 
personal mterest in this Their usual attitude appeared to be that they 
had done their duty to their children when they had entered them into 
a good college after which the principal and staff did the rest But U was 
not enough— the parents must take a bigger and more personal part in 
their sons selection of a career Undergraduates should know what thev 
wanted to do m life at any rate after two years m college (i e after the 
Intermediate examinations or ‘ first examma bon m Science”) 

His experience as University professor consultant, or technical adviser 
was that young men arc too reluctant to take up other than academic 
courses of study at the post graduate stage Those who went abroad for 
study and who had not decided on a well defined profession like medi 
cine or dental suigerv concentrated on research or purely University cur- 
ricula m general engincermg and tended to avoid the more labonous heat 
and burden of study m works or factones 
The oft repeated advice that they should try to get taken on by a com 
mercial concern which would afford facilities to study the business 
through all administrative and workshop stages — mdudmg the dirtv ones 
— unM they were proficient in the use and repair of machinery the con 
duct and supervision of practical operations and the studv of organiza 
tion and factory welfare is usually ignored Students more generally pre 
f erred the academic atmosphere of a Umversity laboratory m which to 
study some highly specialized feature of a saentific problem usually 
chemical or physical with the object of gettmg a doctorate Well the 
thesis duly appeared and the doctorate was conferred but the recipient 
had as often as not forgotten his general background and was fit only for 
more research work or teaching spheres He realized all too late that 
therem prospects were poor and financial rewards were small 
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In Contrast to this the speaker referred to one of his senior colleagues 
when he was Chief Chemist to the Finance Department of the Govmi 
ment of India This Indian had spent his tune m England not in obtain 
mg additional degrees but in acquiring a fundamental knowledge of all 
branches of sugar chemistry and made hnnself competent in all practical 
theoretical and business aspects of this compheated mdustry He was able 
to make an invaluable contnbution to the ^velopment on a commercial 
scale of d much needed by product of the salt mdustry This excellent 
wort was recognized by the Central Government in permittmg him to 
accept a handsome honoranum from the Indian State which had benefited 
by his ongmahty and advice 

The British Government in India had attempted to solve the problem 
of the supply of techiucians of a certain grade m the ‘ Bevin Bovs ” 
training scheme The results had however not been very encouraging 
Emplo>ers often complained that on their return trom England Bevin 
Boys were not reallv well qualified Thev too often demanded excessive 
salaries and preferred soft office or works jobs to practical technical 
appomtments which might be labonous and not too ckan There were 
of course exceptions but more recent opmion seemed to confirm the view 
expressed many ye"ars ago bv the weU known successful Puniab indus 
tnahst Sir Ganga Ram who had told the speaker when he was trying to 
persuade him to accept more UmversiU engmeenng graduates mto his 
projects that be preferred his owti promoted subordmates who had 
learned their lob on the works to the products of Indian engmeenng 
colleges He claimed that his own trainees were less afraid ot hard and 
otten dirtv work and were more resourceful when difficulties arose 
If a system could be devised by which voung men were persuaded to 
make up their minds at an early stage as to what techmeal profession they 
wished to enter it should be possible to arrange that they took up courses 
of studies m colleges which would enable them to build up their future m 
lecture room laboratory workshops and busmess offices so that after 
thev had qualified at the Umversity their serviv^ would be acceptable 
to commercial concerns whose only obligation wnuld be to assist 
them through them experienced and permanent staff to be of earlv prac- 
tical use to their employers This demanded the co operation of busmess 
men but this should not be bevond the realm of possibihtv 
The same pnnaple would apply to the comparatively lucky few who 
were able to contmue their studies abroad If young men with a suitable 
background of prebmmary technical tr ainin g could be sent to commercial 
concerns who would take them m limited numbers mto their factories 
they would be able to derive the maximum benefit from experienced 
pracbcal men Thev would then be welcomed on their return to India 
or Pakistan by mdustnal managers who would be keen to place them m 
increasingly responsible positions with assured prospects of advancement 
If therefore the Departments of Education and Industries of the 
Governments of India and Pakistan could evolve m their respective 
temtones a scheme on these fines the speaker was sure that a cadre of 
competent techniaans would be built up which would be invaluable to 
the industrial advancement of both countnes and busmess would show 
expanding efficiency and finanaal gam 
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Mr DA Costa in reply said he was atraid that it was not possible 
for him to explain m very great detail the specific provisions of the 
Defence of India Rules which would make their application necessary 
He had the impression that these rules prevented lightning strikes and im 
mediate cessabon of work, for which he did not think there was provision 
in the new Act In his own factory more than once a small group of 
workers walked out of an important seebon disorgamzmg the whole of 
the work The Communist Part\ was he beheved, usmg these tacbes 
dchbeiatelj and he thooight that the applicabon of the Defence of India 
rules could stop such acbon which not only inconvemenced the cm 
pjoyer but might damage machinery Industry was m no position to lose 
important equipment and severe measures might be necessary to protect 
industrv from loss 

With regard to the future not onlv ot Indian industry but ot India s 
pohbcal future he would be venturing sbll further mto prophecy it ]jt 
answered that quesbon He could only give a broad case based on his 
assessment of not only the mdustnal factors but political factors He 
would argue that m India there was a very strong sense of private 
property He had never taken very senouslv the fear that a violent swing 
to the Left was immment 

Pundit Nehru s speech was the reading of the wntmg on the wall He 
had sensed the strength of the Right and had accommodated himself to it 
Reading the signs he personaUy w'ould guess that the direction would be 
towards the Right for some tune and that there was no danger m the 
next five years of a violent swmg to the Left 

With regard to the piomt about technicians he was m complete agree 
ment with almost everv thing which wras said He was impressed in the 
United States b> the fact that the Indian students had no sense of duec 
tion at all There were nearly 3 000 Indian students in the United Slates 
they were supposed to be receiymg technical education nearly 1 500 were 
taking chemical engmeermg for which httle or no opportumties for em 
plovment existed m India at the present time They often lacked duec 
tion and did not know where they were going The position m this 
country was much better because students w-ere sent 3ver for specific 
lobs That was specidUy so with regard to the students m his own firm 
and the results were much more promising He agreed that the solution 
was to fix before the student went abroad exactly what hnc he was to 
take and to assign hun to a particular factory Factories m India differed 
verv much from one to another equipment might be pnimbve in one fac 
tory and quite adyanced in another and the solution was to assign the 
student to a particular factory and industaahsts should have a working 
agreement with farms here so that the student knew precisely what he 
bad to do The obvious way was m draw mg up new plans to make it a 
condition of granting a licence that a manufacturer should tram a number 
of students The bottleneck of industry was managenal abihty both 
technical and admimstrative beunng m rmnd that the technical man in 
India must have much more administrative abihty than the technical man 
in this country m a simiJar position Th«. kernel of training w^s training 
a man for a specific job merelv sending a man on a course with two or 
three months m a factory was not sufficient Many had been sent to this 
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country for academic training and the tr aining had been far removed 
from the machine and the aivakening of the sense of craftsmanship which 
was essential That sense of craftsmanship had been allowed to fall mto 
disuse and to Te>-awakcn it an entirely difieient procedure would have to 
be used It was coming slowI> and the results be had seen m the last 
two or three jears were very promising He believed that this problem 
of technical training was fundamental to the whole problem of indus- 
tnahzation and he thought that there was great hope m Indian mdustry 
because the nert generation had a much more vital sense of the meaning 
of machine craftsmanship and the importance of mdustnal researdi than 
the generation now m authority 

If he might conclude on a note of hope he though there was hope for 
the future m the generation now bemg trained for mdustnal responsibility 

Sir Alfred Chatterton wntes Although it is a good many years 
smee I was actively engaged m the development of mdustnes in the 
Madras Presidency the Mysore State and to some extent m other parts 
of India I should like to support very strongly the comments of Professor 
Dunmchff on the small measure of success which has been achieved by 
the grant of scholarships to students to go abroad to obtain that kind of 
advanced technical training which could be put to useful purpose on their 
return to India My earlier expenence relates to the days when travel 
overseas mvolved a loss of caste and comparatively few were prepared 
to face that contingency Moreover theu- relations or friends had to 
provide the necessary funds and naturally they expected brilliant results 
from the venture but m most cases they were bitterly disappointed — a 
term I note used by Mr da Costa m reference to the very large numbers 
of the present day The returned students came to me m the hope of get- 
mg employment with academic distinctions and bundles of testunomals 
from members of the staflls of the colleges they had attended but with 
no practical expenence and in consequence a highly developed sense of 
grievance that their services were not sought after 

The Mysore Government were anxious to promote mdustnes m the 
State and looking to the future they sent young men to Bntain and 
Amenca to obtam a practical framing m specific directions The Cauyery 
hydro- electnc scheme and the Mysore Iron Works raav be ated as 
notable examples of this method of obtaining the technical assistance 
required from their own people With considerable foresight the Govern- 
ment offered sufficient mduoements to attract the Indian Institute of 
Science to Bangalore and as a sort of haison officer between the State 
and the Institute I can \ouch for the valuable assistance it rendered and 
to what might now be considered somewhat modest industrialization 
Without the assistance of the Department of Applied Chemistry it is 
qmte certam that the extraction of sandalwood oil the manufacture of 
soap and the establishment of a white lead factory working on a hygienic 
process devised by the Professor of Applied Chemistry to suit Indian 
conditioni, could not have been started Though the mam object of the 
Institute was decreed by Lord Curzon to be the study of pure science 
it actually deyeloped on more practical lines and the imph^ obhgation 
to render what help it could to the Mysore State was generously recog- 
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nized especially during the hrst world war and in the years immediately 
after it Now' that India is entering upon a period of intense industrial 
activity It seems obvious that techmcal institutes of a similar character 
adequately provided with modem equipment should be estabhsbed m 
other parts ot India 

As one who has worked in India tor over forty years thirty of which 
were spent in Government service and the remainder in association with 
some important industrial groups I am naturally keenly mterestcd m the 
future progress of the two new Domimons With such a background 1 
hope I am not now exposmg m>selt to cndcism when I venture to express 
the opimon that m respect to industrial expansion the Governments cxin 
cemed having decided what should be done should leave the execution 
of their plans to private enterprise exercismg only such control as is 
necessary to secure harmomous co operation between capital and labour 
and by legislation or otherwise secure stabdity m mtemal markets and 
favourable conditions for external trade The growth of modem mdus 
trv m the past under purely private enterprise affords ample evidence 
that ander such conditions future progress is assured On the other hand 
the alannmg rate at which the population of India is mcreasmg renders 
It vitally necesssary that all measures connected with the improvement 
of agnculture should be under the direct control of the Governments con 
cemed as they alone will be m a position to mobilize all the resources 
of science and engineering which will certainly be required to solve the 
extremely urgent problem of providmg adequate supplies of food 

The major directions in which work must be done to accomplish this 
end are well knowTi and need not here be enumerated but there are some 
less obvious to which I think more attention might be paid such as the 
prevention of the enormous waste of irrigation water which flows from 
the ranak on to the fields and mvolves no labour on the part of the 
cultivator Then there is the prevention of erosion and the reclamation 
of lands already suffering from it I rmght also suggest the introduction 
of the cultivation ot fruit and vegetables on lines as nearly analogous to 
those prevailmg in this country as soil chmatJc conditions and the general 
dislike to manual labour will permit In rural areas the vollagc schools 
might well be used to demonstrate what can be done by intensive garden 
cultivation combmed with the composting of local orgamc refuse bv the 
iystem introduced bv the late Sir Albert How'ard at Indore 


PROGRESS REPORT ON INDIA AND PAKISTAN 

By sir PERCIVAL GRIFFITHS lie 

At the meeting of the Assoaation held at Overseas House on Fndav 
May 28 Sir Peraval Griffiths gave an address entitled Progress Report 
on India and Pakistan ’ Sir Edward BenthaJI k c s i presided 

Sir Percival Griffiths said When Sir Frank Browm whose orders 
none of us dare disregard told me 1 was lo give a Piogtess Report on 
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India and Pakistan my mind went back to my schooldays diid 1 recol- 
lected how at the end of every term m an ominous document labelled 

Progress Report, the Headmaster would say what he thought about 
uiv shortcomings Usually mine ran somethmg like this Industry — fair 
Progress— disappointing Conduct — bad If today Mime super-head- 
master of the world reviewing the dements, of the nation members of his 
class had to wnte a progress report on India and Pakistan it would go 
somethmg hke this Industry and endeavour^ — good Conduct — good 
except m the matter of Kashmir Progress — disappomtmg particularly m 
the economic sphere What 1 want to do this afternoon is to give you the 
tacts that lead me to the conclusion that this would be the headmaster’s 
verdict 

When 1 spoke here some three or four months ago 1 tried to put before 
you the hopeful and unhopeful features m India and Pakistan and to 
balance them one agamst the other let us now take some of those hopeful 
and unhopeful features and see how far they have been modified or 
strengthened m the four months smce my last \isit SVe will begm with 
the unhopeful features — I mentioned three as bemg distmctly black m 
December last one was the bitterness between the two Etominions focused 
very largely around Kashmir the second was the growth of a eery 
dangerous form of Communism m certam parts of India and the third 
was the weak state of administration 

Let me take those three features and see how far thev have changed or 
been developed 


Decrease of Tension 

First bitterness between the two Dominions When I was out m 
November and December last year that bitterness particularly m Delhi 
and Karachi was pamfully apparent The whole burden of my old fnends 
conversation then was the miqmty of the other Dominion On my recent 
vosit I found far less bitterness and far less of that obsession with the 
inequahties of the other Do mini on which was pamfully present last year 
There were many more signs of a readiness to take each other s separate 
existence for granted more readiness m Pakistan to believe that India 
does not want to mvade her and more readiness m India to take it for 
granted that Pakistan has come to stay One s ears are not now filled 
mommg noon and mght with hymns of hatred That is a very great step 
forward — it is nothmg like enough but still a great step forward That 
improvement in feehng is mamfest m the greater readiness of the two 
Dominions to come to agreement about practical matters such as transit 
and customs arrangements affecting other matters m everyday life 

A few weeks ago there was an Inter Dommion Conference m Calcutta 
I met most of the delegates and I was profoundly impressed with their 
determmation to arnve at some settlement I had not seen any signs of 
this determination on mv previous visit. These people had come to Cal- 
cutta not to get the better ot the other side but to arrive at some kind of 
settlement of their common problems I think it is true to say that the 
further you get away from the top the further you get from high politics 
the greater is the reali 2 atJon that India and Pakistan have got to get 
together The Provmcial Governments are more ready to co operate than 
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the Central Goveramenti. — the ordinary man is more readv than Govern 
ments to realize that some kind of m^us \tvendt has to be found 

Kashmir 

As far as Provincial Governments are concerned the most important 
practical problems affect chiefly East and West Bengal because of the 
curious geographical interlacing of those two Provinces and their two 
Governments have now shown a desire to get together In the economic 
sphere there is a gradual coming together As far as the ordinary man is 
concerned the sheet' necessities of everyday hfe make him realize that the 
two Domimons must get on together This is well illustrated by the fact 
that on the frontier between Lahore and Amntsar the people from the two 
Etomimons have for some time been carrying on a market on a basis ot 
barter in spite of all prohibitions At last the Central Governments too 
are showing that they want agreement at least in the economic sphere 1 
said the further you get way from high politics the better the position In 
the realm of high pohtics you stdl get anmiositv which prevents any real 
rapprochement There has been a hardening of feeling between the two 
Governments m the matter of Kashmir and there are at present no signs 
ot recogmtion that compromise is mevitable Each Dominion is inclined 
to take It tor granted that the other has no case at all In the meantime 
Bntam as happens so often m our history in one part of the world or 
another tends to get the blame for the part she has played in U N O 1 
was assailed m Pakistan by allegations that Bntam had favoured India 
and m Delhi by the statement that the Bntish Government had favoured 
Pakistan In spite of the general improvement in relations m spite of the 
dimmisbed bitterness m spite of the desire for agreement in the economic 
field there are no signs of any settlement of the Kashmir issue and until 
that issue is out of the way no permanent rapprochement is possible 1 
vould add one word of warning here 1 have spoken of improved rela 
tions and of a desire to obtam agreement on economic matters but we 
must not make the mistake of thmkmg that ultimately the customs barrier 
wUl disappear Even if feelmg becomes good there will stdl be two 
separate economic units even though the new Domimons still bve happily 
and on fnendly terms together their differing econormes will necessitate 
separate economic policies and they wnll still find it necessan to mamtam 
a customs bamer 


Communism 

I pass on from that to what I described last dme as the second unhope 
ful feature — the growth of Communism I have not much to sav that is 
encouragmg about that except that the danger has been realized and the 
Government of India has set itseh to fight it Communism is growing 
dangerously fast and is particularly evident m the region stretchmg from 
Malabar through Hyderabad and down to Madras One important 
feature is that the Communist organizers m that part of the countrv are 
paying particular attention to the villagers Thev tried this twenty years 
ago but by and large their efforts were not very successful and thev turned 
to mdustnal labour Now they have gone back to their former policy of 
tackling the villager who is an easy prey at a tune of scarcity like the 
VOL XLIV T 
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present What could be easier than for a Communist agent to exploit the 
present shortages the present miseries and suffermgs, to enhst support'^ 

In mdustnai areas the chief signs ot Communist activity are strikes 
without apparent cause, strikes that reveal no real gnevance and go- 
slow movements — even m the remote tea plantations the Communists 
are at work and there are these apparently causeless strikes and go- 
slow movements It is difticult to say bow much support Communism 
gets from abroad Though there is verv httle direct evidence I have very 
little doubt mjseH that considerable support comes from certam coun 
tnes The middle classes are in general opposed to Cormnumsm Some 
vears ago it seemed that the youth of India were becoming tmged with 
Communism and it might therefore have been thought that the middle 
classes today would be well disposed towards iL This however is not so 
The Government of India now regard Communism as a very senous 
danger and are determmed to fight it There is one man— Sardar 
Vallabhai Patel — -who has realized this danger from the start and set him 
self some months ago the task of stampmg out the more dangerous types 
of Communism He had httle support at first but the Government have 
seen the red light at last and have started a campaign to suppress the 
dangerous activities of the Communists I think it was uniortunate that 
the Bengal Government rather jumped the gun and tried to deal with the 
party on their own In dealing with subversive movements you must have 
a co-ordmated plan and it was unfortunate that Bengal did not wait to 
come into the general campaign At any rate if it was a fault it was m 
the nght direction and based on good mtentions 


Administration 

The third unhopeful feature to which I referred last time was the weak- 
ness of admimstrauon I pointed out at that time that there was nothmg 
surpnsmg about administration being at a low ebb First there was the 
loss of manpower on account of the disappearance of the British element 
m the ICS after August 15 then came the tremendous stram thrown on 
the Government by the events m the Punjab and on top ot that many new 
important posts outside India have had to be filled No wonder that the 
stram of dealmg with all these thmgs at the same time with depleted man 
power has proved great The wonder was that administration did not 
break down entirelv The way m which the Governments have tackled 
their mam problems and succeeded in restormg order reflects the highest 
credit on them The important question is not whether the admmistrabon 
IS weak at the moment but whether it is on the upgrade On this it is 
very difficult to dogmatize One can only form a judgment My own 
judgment is that thmgs have now taken the upward turn though admmis 
tradon is sdll weak it is better than it was four months ago You sec this 
most clearly m the sphere of transport— the waggon turn round has un- 
proved dehvenes are shghtly better the staff who had to be transferred 
from one Domimon to another are at last gettmg to gnps with then duties 
1 think most busmess people would agree that bad as transport is today it 
IS rather better than it was four months ago The figures given m Dr 
Matthai s Budget speech in February show a better state of affairs than 
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those given in November Administration m general and transport in 
particular is slightly on the upward grade 

Of the three unhopeful features which I mentioned theretore two of 
them are m a positive sense better and the other one the Communist 
danger is better in the sense that the danger is more fully realized and 
that the Government is out to deal with iL 

No Fragmentation 

Now for the hopeful features to which 1 referred last dine The farst 
was the very large measure ot tranquilhty which existed m three quarters 
of India — the fact that the transfer of power had taken place with much 
greater smoothness than could have been anticipated In places like Cal 
cutta Bombay and Madras everything I have now seen confirms that view 
life IS normal and tranquil For the ocdmar> citizen indeed life is tai 
more tolerable m those cides than for one or two years before the transfer 
of power The smoothness with which the transfer seemed to me in 
December to have taken place has been mamtamed 

The next hopeful feature that I indicated last time was that India had 
not been broken up mto a very large number of fragments 1 think the 
achievement of the Government of India m gettmg the States mto the Union 
was one of the outstanding achievements in modem times The danger 
of hopeless fragmentation has been removed and today this requires one 
qualification^ — that arising out of the verv unhappy situadon of Hvdera 
bad I am not gomg to talk about this m detail because the situadon 
there is very dehcate and it is extremelv unlikely that anything said by a 
non Indian would do any good There are three lorces any one of which 
might produce trouble First pressure from the Goyemment of India 
earned too far might produce most unfortunate results Secondly there 
IS the aggressive attitude of the Muslims of Hyderabad Citv Thirdly the 
Communist Party is highly organized and extremely active m certam dis 
tncts All I wish to say about Hyderabad now is that the greatest need is 
patience on India s side If India will show that patience I am sure that 
Hyderabad will in one form or another find itself linked with the Union 
That patience is vital and if it proved to be lacking the trouble which 
would result would be ahnost greater than one can describe 

The next hopeful feature to which 1 referred m my previous lecture 
was what I called the greater approach to realism on the part of the 
Government of India m both economic and external affairs That has 
been mamtamed As regards econonuc affairs there is far more realism 
m this field of endeavour today than there was six months ago 
I would remmd you of the Industnal Pohey Statement issued by the 
Government of India on Apnl 7 1 am not for a minute going to pretend 

that that is a sahsfactorv statement — certainly no business man would 
regard it as such — but I am gomg to sa> that it was an improvement on 
the rather crude economic theories put forward some weeks before that 
and a still greater improvement on those equally crude economic theories 
advocated m past years bv some of those who now run the government of 
India The advance is very marked According to the Pohey Statement 
private enterpnsc still has a tremendous part to play m the development 
of India 
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Nationalization not a Panacea 
There is a recognition that nationalizatian is not a panacea that recog 
nition IS a very great step forward It is probably too much to hope that a 
similar recogmtion wiU come about m this country At the same tune 1 
must not give vou a false picture or let you think that the business man 
m India is now happy and India is now expanding fast The busmess man 
in India toda> has no confidence m the existing state of thmgs — money is 
not forthcoming for new ventures the Indian busmess man is tnghtened 
He t hink s that there is only one thing to do with money at the moment 
and that is to hang on to it, and not to embark on new and risky ventures 
There are a number of reasons for this One of course is the heavy 
burden of Uxadon There was some slight relief given from that burden 
m the last budget but the fact remains that taxation m India on higher 
levels of mcome is so crushing as not to make it worth while for any 
business man to embark on new ventures You will not see any real 
advance towards indusinal expansion until the Government of India 
realizes that a wrong taxation policy is the best way to stifle expansion 
and development Apart from that I do not think the Indian busmess 
man has enough confidence m the Industrial Policy Statement recentlv 
issued by the Government I think he believes that the Goveniment still 
intend to go ahead with nationalization on a very wide scale 1 do not 
think that myself but he does 4kS a result very tew of the expected post 
war developments have come the moment commerce and industry are 
much more at a standstill than they ought to be three years after the end 
of the wax That is why I say that the world headmaster would say dis 
appointing in the economic sphere 


External Relations 

\s regards external affairs there is a very ready recognition that India 
needs help from outside and there is a readiness to look to Bntam as a 
fnend But India does not realize what a bad way we arc in she wants 
capital goods very badly and does not realize how very hmited is our 
power with the best will m the world to supply those goods today I 
think the trouble is going to be not that India wdl not want help from 
Bntam but that Bntam will not be able to go as far as India would hke 
in giving that help India knows that she needs a Imk with Bntam and 
the outside world But I think the economists who control the policy of 
India have got to go stiff further They do not vet realize that conditions 
m India are not particularly attraepye to the new foreign capitalists If 
they want foreign capital — as they admit they want it today — thev will 
haye to see that their economic pohey is so framed as to provide the mcen- 
Uve without which the capitalists will not get busy 

While talkmg of external affairs I know the question is m eyervbodv s 
mind — Is India going to stav m the Commonwealth^ I am not going to 
make the slightest attempt to answer that question nor to express an 
opuuon It is for India to decide for herself whether it is a good thing to 
stay inside the Commonwealth or not Many more people m India are now 
conscious of the advantage ol being m the Commonwealth than there 
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were some months ago and the probability that India wiH stay m the Com 
monwealth is now greater than it was 


Stability 

When I spoke last tune after calling vour attention to the hopeful and 
the unhopeful features I said that I thought India and Pakistan were 
attaining a fair measure of pohtical and economic stabilitv but that the 
rate of their economic progress would necessanlv depend on whether they 
collaborated or did not collaborate I went on to say that m the sphere of 
defence they had to get together unless they wanted to suffer irretnevable 
disaster 1 have seen nothmg to make me modify the views I then 
expressed nobodv can forecast what the result of adult suffrage will be 
and whether the hrst election held will return a reasonable kind of Govern 
ment or usher m some form of Communist Government m India Subject 
to that qualification I am satisfied that India and Pakistan have reacb^ a 
sufficient degree of stability to justify one in expectmg them to prosper 
There are signs of a readiness to make agreements but in spite ot that 
each will pursue its own separate economies Both Dominions are 
ecxinomicallv viable In the sphere of defence I have nothmg to add to 
what 1 said last time The North West Frontier of India will not be 
defended unless India and Pakistan get together At present Kashmir 
stands m the wav of an\thmg of that kind Until thev settle the Kashmir 
issue they are not hkely to get anv positive arrangement for general 
defence and until there js such an arrangement it will not be possible to 
feel in an\ positive sense that India is safe Kashmir is the focal point 
if Kashmir is settled reasonably and satisfa^tonly to both Donumons that 
in turn will lead to a real positive joint defence agreement It would be 
absurd to trv and forecast whether there wiU be a settlement of Kashmir 
or not — this we can say that some kind of settlement of that problem is of 
vital urgency not so much for Kashmir itself but for the more important 
consideration of pavmg the wav for defence and prosperity If the two 
Dominions are prepared to make whatever saenfices may be necessary 
for a settlement that compromise will be the foundation of true greatness 
and prospenty 


Sir Edward Benthall 

In initiatmg the discussion the Chairman remarked that Sir Percival 
Griffiths started off b> saying that he thought progress was disappointmg 
but he quahfied it later on by saying it was disappointmg m the economic 
sphere ’ The sumiiimg*up of the situation was not quite earned out bv 
the facts that had been put The outlook was more optimistic than he 
had led them to beheve 

If one considered the extraordmary difficulties the Governments had to 
face one could not but be consumed with admiration of the way m which 
those problems had been tackled Both m India and Pakistan the Govern 
ments had taken charge m a way which could hardlv have been looked for 
some months ago He was not very disappomted because he had never 
held extreme hopes of industrial expansion which people had been think 
mg of in India durmg the last few years One should not be unduly dis 
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appointed m the apparent slo\^ progress m industrialization it >^as 
inevitable 

Industnal progress was handicapped by taxation as Sir Peraval had 
stated the Govemmcnts were up against grave financial difficulties and 
would contmue to be so and it was very difficult to see how thev would 
lighten their taxation Nevertheless it certamlv was a fact that industry 
today could save nothing to plough back into further developments in 
manufactunng m India and so existing concerns could not develop indus 
tnes as one would wish Equally important of course was the confidence 
m the future without which no business could progress there could be no 
development mdustnal or otherwise That confidence depended not onlv 
on taxation but also on the Government s economic policy as a whole and 
general confidence m the mamtenance of law and order and so on There 
was more reahsm m policies and a little more confidence m the future 
Nobody could see the shape of things to come m India The Chaimtan 
then said he would like to put the followmg questions 

(1) Did Sir Percival dunk the Right or Left Wmg of Congress would 

prevail within the Government and within Congress? 

(2) When did he think the new Constitution would come m and 

(3) Who did he think would be the leaders of the future’ The present 

leaders were agemg and there must be new men coming along 
strong enough to take then places Who were to be the rulers 
of the future m India'’ Who would be powerful enough to hold 
the country together'’ What was likely to happen on the death or 
retirement of Jmnah'’ 

General Sir Thomas Hutton asked whether the Sikhs were settling 
down and were content with the situation or if there was d danger of their 
trying to recover the lands they thought ought to be in their possession 
In regard to food supplies what was the general feelmg about the future 
of the food situation'’ Was India gomg to be able to settle down to pro 
ducmg or paying for imports to feed the population or were they merely 
stavmg off the famme that must inevitably come With reference to pro 
duction India s problem was not so much a matter of industnal produc 
tion but m gettmg the maximum production out of the existing machmerv 
Was it on the upgrade or was there merely a stalemate and things had not 
yet really begun to improve? 

Sir Stanley Reed m p said he would hke to dwell on the point over 
the food situation as he thought the food situation and the extent of 
exports from Burma were perhaps the most cntical factors Could Sir 
Percival give any light on the agricultural pohcy of the Government of 
India Were there any signs of consolidation of holdings'’ 

Mr Rjqmrdson said he would like Sir Percival to tell him two things 
He had received a letter from a Muslim now m the Punjab who was last 
month m Lahore and had been distressed by the selfishness of the Govern 
ment officials m the Western Punjab m his opmion it was unlikely that 
this would improve until another Government was m power As a result 
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of adult suffrage there might be a serious danger from Commumsm many 
considered that the immediate danger would arise from Fascism rather 
than Communistm Would Sir Percival be able to enlighten them on the 
danger of Fascism during the next two years Would he toudi on the 
question of education m India'’ Was there any sign of any movement to 
get on with education m both India and Pakistan ? 

Mr H H Hood asked about conditions m Karachi There was a very 
large influx of refugees at one time It would be mterestmg to know how 
Karachi was dealing with this encroachment, and very mterestmg to know 
whether the project for gettmg water for Karachi from the Indus had 
materialized Str Peraval had spoken of the need for importmg tech 
mcians from England and the difficultv of supplying them He (Mr 
Hood) noted that a security pnntmg press was to be constructed m 
Pakistan probably m Karachi Sir Percival would know that this would 
be an illustration of the overlappmg and waste caused bv spUttmg India 
into two Dommions Would the two Domimons have separate comage 
and had a mmt been started in Pakistan ' 

Mr Trewari asked what would be the reaction on India of the Bntjsh 
Government’s racial pohey m colonies where there were speaal reserva 
tions ’ What would be the reaction on the question of India remaming m 
the Commonwealth 

Sir William Barton having beard Sir Percival s eulogy of Mr Patel, 
asked whether what was done was not an example of power pohtics'’ 
What was the feehng in the States and what was the position m Hydera 
bad^ If pressure was brought to bear would this not lead to communal 
trouble and open up possibihties of civil war^ 

Mr Archibald Macleod who had been m Pakistan six weeks ago 
asked whether there was any sign of a Rural Party materializing m India 
as he understood there was already a Rural Party m Pakistan and there 
was one among the Hindus There was one in the Punjab just before the 
Umomst Goyemmeut fell and it was much stronger than the Urban Party 
even among Hmdus and Sikhs If there were some sort of Rural Party m 
India would it have any chances of combatmg the growth of Com 
munism smee it has been found that where there wctc small holders they 
vi'ere m favour of pm ate property and enterprise as contrasted with State 
ownership'’ He emphasized his agreement with Sir Percivars hope that 
httle would be done or said m this country to exacerbate feelings between 
the two Dommions that used to be India He had listened to a broadcast 
last Sunday evenmg m the senes on India and it was evident that the 
position had not been suflBcicntly studied beforehand with a view to look 
mg forward as much as possible and forgettmg old mistakes m the past 
Would Sir Percival give 1^ yiews on that pomt and sav whether it would 
be possible to take any acton to avoid raking up any old iH feelmgs 
Thirdly there was already a moyement started from the U S A and 
Canada to giye some assistance to at any rate the Dormmon of Pakistan 
m the way of expert advice The orgamzation was still m the formative 
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Stages and vvas knov*n as the Technical Services Association tinanced by 
about a million dollars to be spread over ten years and it had been sug 
gested that as much as possible should be done to help the poorer classes 
Could something not be done m Bntam e\en as a gesture by sendmg out 
small amounts of money or bv sendmg out a few experts to help'’ — we 
should not leave this entireh to the United States and Canada 

Sn Perci\ al Griffiths reply ing to the Chairman s first question stated 
that the Right Wmg was already getting very much stronger m the 
Councils of the Government The tendency was growing and was bkel\ 
to conunue growing As regards the position outside the Government it 
was difficult to forecast the future and perhaps the country would see a 
Right Wmg Congress on one hand and a Communist Party on the other 

In reply to the second question it had baffled himself and his colleagues 
for some tim e The Congress Party had some magnificent leaders but 
they were all old and it was difficult to see among the younger men any 
one who had the right stature to become the successors of the present 
leaders He could not answer that question 

As to when the new Constitution would come m no definite date had 
been officially mentioned but one did hear dates like 1950 or later when 
the Constitution had been finally settled there was the long busmess of the 
preparation of electoral rolls and it was thought that would take two to 
three years to complete The new Constitution m the full sense of the 
word could not come mto effect for the next two years and might well take 
longer 

In reply to Sir Thomas Hutton Sir Percival said that he thought the 
immediate danger was less than it was last year The Sikhs were more 
preoccupied at this moment with their own internal troubles they were 
■very busy amongst themselves and were not militant as they were last 
year but the danger had not gone entirely This compact body of people 
had a great tradition behmd them and one must take it for granted that 
the Sikh people would sooner or later try to establish some higher degree 
of autonomy than was at present enjoyed by the Provinces of India But 
trouble was not expected this year 

The answer to the question regardmg food was ‘Yes * Six Percival did 
not think there would be a big famme this year but that was only the 
short term new' India was living very much dowTi to the margin of what 
she could manage with and any failure of crops would produce famine m 
India unless production could be mcreased There would be no safety with 
regard to food until there was an enormous increase m food production 

Answenng Sir Stanley Reed s question on the consohdation of holdmgs 
Sir Percival said there ought to be a full blooded drive for this but he did 
not see it happenmg No one was determined enough to carry it through 
he did not take a very optimistic view with regard to India’s productive 
capaaty m the near future but sheer necessity would force India to go 
into the question of consolidation India would eventually become 
ashamed of the fact that the amount of nee per acre was lower m India 
than anywhere else m the world and when they became alive to that 
consolidation of holdings would start 

In connection with general production — i e other than food — Sir Per 
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cival replied that most of the leaders of India were worried because pro- 
ducuon was not reaching its target One reason was the state of labour 
which was m a very unsatisfactory position smce Communism had got 
hold of it It was also important to remember the price factor m India 
today hfe was more and more expensive and no wage mcreases could 
possibly keep pace with the way prices were nsmg That was one reason 
why production was not going ahead as fast as it should and the other 
reason was that the capitalists were not forthcoming on account of lack of 
incentive 

In reply to a question as to the result of the harvest m the Punjab last 
month he said that this was good particularK in the West Punjab 
Dealing with Mr Trewan s question on the British Government s raaal 
pohcy m Ken>d he did not propose to make a comprehensive statement 
about this when a very similar question arose with regard to South Africa 
in the Assembly two or three years ago the European Group had expressed 
the hope that l^uth Afnca would go as far as possible to meet the Indian 
question They must look at the Commonwealth from a wider angle 
would membership of the Commonwealth be a good thmg from her point 
of view? Would It give India the facihties and amemties reqmred^ If 
India deaded that she would jom she would be saying m effect It’s a 
cold world and we would like to shelter m the British Commonwealth it 
is not perfect, but it is the nearest approach to the communion of nations 
that the world has ever seen If she deaded to stay m the Common 
wealth It should be in that spint and he hoped she would do so 
In reply to Sir William Barton s question as to whether Sardar Patel had 
been playing power p>ohtics in forcmg the States to come m Sir Percival 
would put the blame for power politics not on Patel but on this court trv 
we had gone out of India without trymg to solve the problem of the States 
and we had shirked our responsibihties m deahng with them Sardar 
Patel had to get the States m or abandon India to fragmentation His 
judgment was that Patel had served his country well by getting the States 
into the Umon 

On Mr Madcod s question Sir Percival’s opinion was that reports 
received of expected imports of nee from Burma were exaggerated He 
feared that Burma was moving quicklv towards disorder of a kmd which 
would make mtensive cultivation impossible we would be unwise to build 
undue hopes on imports ot nee from Burma to assist India 

Sir Peraval had always regarded Fascism as a very real danger m India 
first, it was not altogether out of line with Indian psychology secondly he 
beheved that anv nation emerging into independence was hkelv to t>e 
attracted by the superficial attractions of the creed India would have to 
gqard itself lest it did find itself urged into something bke a Fascist 
regime 

The administration of the Punjab was unsatisfactory in many wavs 
there was a good deal of intngue and a good deal of party polmcs and 
he did not see any likehhood of it being replaced by anything better 
On education Sir Peraval said the answer was that there had not been 
anv real change and there was no sign of any dynamic movement to 
unprove education 

In reply to Mr Richardson s questions Sir Percival said that Karachi 
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had 2iad to cope with the problem of the tremendous increase lu popula- 
uon food and water supphes had been a very great problem those Hmdus 
m Karachi who found themselves able to leave bad done so With regard 
to the scheme ior the supply of water to Karachi from»the Indus, be did 
not inow about this at alL Of course the construcbon of a Secunty Press 
ID Karachi would mean overJappmg and waste Pajbstan was ciamounng 
for technicians of all linds — she wanted all she could get the real handi 
cap was that the Government s plans were not reaUy npe There was to 
be a separate mmt and a separate coinage and there again there would 
be a further demand for techniaans of all kinds 

Answermg Mr Macleod s question Sir Percival said there were signs 
already that there was a party devdopmg which called itself the All 
Pakistan Peoples Party and consistmg of those who were not m favour 
of partition, rural rather than urban ekments It held its first convention 
only two or three weeks ago and there were no signs at present of the 
development of a similar party in India 

The next point was BBC broadcast talks he agreed that they w^ere 
seldom well informed and seldom calculated to do any good m any way 
whatsoever The BBC should take advice from those who knew their 
subject, but they refused all offers of help, and Sir Percival verv much 
wished that this question couM be ventilated perhaps m the House of 
Commons and elsewhere until the B BC were forced to take notice 

He had heard of the American Technical Services Association and the 
assistance it was rendermg to Pakistan and India It had been suggested 
that some kmd of technical mission should go out from here for that pur 
pose and he would press for that wherever he could 

The meeUng ended after a vote of thanks proposed by Professor H G 
Rawlinson 


BRITISH BUSINESS IN AND WITH INDIA 
AND PAKISTAN 

\T the meeting of the East India Association, jomtlv with the Overseas 
League held on Tuesday April 27 1948 a discussion took place on 
Bntish Business m and with India and Pakistan 

Sir Frederick, Bain President of the Federation of Bntisb Industnes 
presided and explamed that Mr Rowan Hodge who was to have lectured 
on the subject was detamed m Calcutta on urgent business He added I 
value the pnviJcgc of bemg Chairman at this discussion To all of us 
India’s immediate future is a matter of grave concern and anxiety What 
has happened since Dommion status was achieved by India and Pakistan 
has shocked us Nevertheless wc cannot but think that what the Govern 
ments of India and Pakistan have already achieved has been noteworthy 
The dislocation of trade and production at a tune when the population 
of India has expanded to a point at which the home production of food 
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IS insufiBcient for the needs of the people seems to me to pomt to what I 
regard as the gravest problem of all and may lead to widespread starva 
don I am not an expert on Indian subjects although my own industrv 
has considerable mtercsts m India Nevertheless I should like m mtro 
duemg this discussion to refer to some of the general ideas which the 
people m this country have about India at the moment 

I think this food question is probablv the question of all questions not 
only of India but of ever\ country m the world it is just as important 
for this country as for India As the moment India has a capacity to 
import without paymg m exports which is quite unlimited India could 
at this moment, absorb the world supply of food to the real detnment of 
other countries of the world but equally India’s possibihties seem to be 
unlimited B> better use of the land producUon in India could be raised 
to a greater extent than m almost any countrv in the world The possi- 
bihties therefore of mdustnal expansion are also great V^ith both ago 
cultural and mdustnal development the standard of livmg could nse in a 
spectacular manner and she could become agam one of the best if not 
the best market for Bntish goods 

Bntam cannot afford to send goods to India without payment and in 
our present desperate straits we cannot allow the whole of the sterling 
balances accumulated dunng the war to be spent on goods which are 
destined for other markets to produce dollars to pay tor Bntam’s imports 
To do otherwise would not do this country any good and m the long 
run would do grave harm to India Our present attitude must be one of 
caution while India and Pakistan work out their own salvation 

As I said at the beg innin g every one of us with mterest in India is deeply 
concerned at this tune and the East India Association is to be congratu 
lated upon arrangmg a discussion such as this today We are fortunate 
m having here experts who know so much about India and so many who 
have recently returned from India 

The British Standpoint 

Sir John Greaves said I am sure we all regret very much that Mr 
Rowan Hodge has been unavoidably prevented from reading his paper 
on this subject I have been asked b> jour Honorarj Secretary to try and 
fill the gap and that is whv I am speakmg to you now 

In a paper read to this Association on January 12 Sir Arthur Waugh 
set forth very ablv the salient economic effects of the partition of Bntish 
India mto the Dommions of India and Pakistan and the paper was fol 
lowed by a discussion m which our President, the Earl of Scarbrough 
Sir Maunce Hallett and Sir Archibald Rowlands amongst others took 
part Sir Archibald Rowlands said that the astonishmg thing about 
the sub-continent of India was that one got out of date m a very short 
tune after leaving it, no matter how one tned to keep m touch 

That comment is enurely apposite to our discussions todav and I would 
hke to make it dear that what I am gomg to say is based on a tnp 
that I made to India extendmg from January 7 to March 7 of this year 
Beyond that date I am m the same position as Sir Archibald Rowlands 
was I am out of touch for thmgs are changing so rapidly that only day 
to-day contacts can keep one in a position to comment on affairs m India 
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Our Chairman has ^ery rightly stressed the tremendous good that 
would result if agricultural development m India could be increased 
That IS die aim which has been before the Government of India for many 
years before pnor to and after partition but it is an aim which cannot 
be reached without a great deal of capital equipment The Chamnan made 
another very peitmcnt remark when he said that India could be a sink 
for the foodstuffs of the world if India is going to be a sink for the food 
stuffs of the world it will affect the food supply of this country verv 
matenalJy The pomt which has not been reaJiz^ by the Bndsh Treasurv 
m particular is the fact that it they will only release the tools for the job 
which could be exports from this country m the shape of essential plant 
to India then there is some chance of India becoming one of the food 
grananes of the world instead of the sink 
For a long tune it has been clear to everyone both m India and m 
Pakistan but more so m India than m Pakistan that rapid mdustnal 
development was the only hope tor the country By that means we can 
get into the hands of the agncultunst the essentid plant he requires 
Both India and Pakistan are together owed by the Umted Kingdom on 
paper £1 000 000 000 or upwards Everybody at the top both m this 
country and m India has b^n verv hesitant to say quite clearly what the 
man in the street m the Umted Kingdom and India has known all along 
that obviously this country cannot pay It may be able to pay m smaU 
amounts for very many years but there is no question of these balances 
being available m verv large sums for a great many years to come On 
the other hand what is happenmg at the moment is that these balances 
are bemg doled out m driblets over periods of sue to twelve months at a 
dme Neither India nor Pakistan knows how much they can draw eighteen 
months ahead the most they ever know is what they can draw twelve 
months ahead What happens under those circumstances is that long 
range planning m relation to the startmg of new mdustnes cannot take 
place and many a new enteipnse would have started in India today 
which has been held up by the fact that orders must be placed tor dehverv 
two three four or five years ahead which means a commitment to pur 
chases of plant It is impossible to get a hcence to import it, and it 
depends on H M. Treasury whether that difficulty can be ultimately over- 
come and the result is that a great manv projects which would result in 
India being the granary of the world are bemg shelved 
The sterhng balance question is the most important question with 
regard to the future of British trade and the future prospentv of India and 
Pakistan There are however manv other factors if India is to progress 
and among these are the fpllowmg 

(1) Really stable Central and Provincial Governments 

(2) \ taxation policy that will encourage mdustnahsts to mvest money 
m new enterprises 

(3) Adequate transport facilities 

(4J Satisfactory bilateral trade arrangements between the two 
Dommjons 

(5) Payments for goods supplied 

(6) European techmcians 
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Stable Government 

The present Government of India is stable and likely to remam so 
until the General Elections take place in a year or two s tunc Personally 
I feel that the electoral rolls detailing as the\ must some 300 milhon 
adults will not be prepared m that tune The Communists are gaining 
strength everywhere in the Dominion of India and particularly m the 
big towns They have a well organized political machine and the chance 
that they will obtain power is considerable The Congress had a good 
political machme from the pomt of view of organizmg national fcelmg 
The best parallel is probably that of the Resistance mo\ ement m France 
and other occupied countries during the war Allegiance to the Congress 
m the past has meant allegiance to a body whose prune object was to 
achieve independence 

Until and unless the Congress can produce a policy to run the country 
as opposed to a pohey to achieve power from the British which was 
theu" old aim they have very httle to appeal to the electorate on Their 
organization, built up on the hues of a Resistance movement, is not sun 
able for fightmg elections under adult suffrage in India It has been sug 
gested that the best solution for the Congress would be to import some 
Tammany HaU bosses who could organize the party along the well known 
Imes adopted by pohtical parties m the Umted States Unless something 
of this kmd is done the Communists wdl go from strength to strength 

Pakistan I beheve has a stable Government, and the Communists will 
make httle headway there 


Taxation Policv 

The last budget reduced shghtly the cnppling load of taxation placed 
on new and existing enterprises which had resulted m a great many new 
schemes for the industnalization of the country being abandoned by the 
mdividuals or companies that mtended to set them up 

One suggested alternative is to industnahze the country under a pohev 
of national owmership The Goyemment has not, nor can it obtam the 
men and the br ains to do this It would be possible to do it under a 
totahtanan Fascist or Commumst regime It would be possible for the 
Goycrament to take over existmg enterpnses and run them as nation al 
enterprises but it is not possible to mdustnahze India under ordmarv 
democratic rule on the basis of the Stale ownmg all mdustnes 

Transport 

The rail transport situation m India and Pakistan is m a most senous 
stale In India there has been drastic curtailment of road transport which 
was a great safety valve due to attempts to nationahze road transport 
which have taken the form possibly because of the tremendous vested 
interest of the State employees m the national railways of merely cur 
tailing existmg facilibes In addition the war in Kashmir has so cur 
tailed the available amount of petrol that road transport has perforce had 
to be curtailed As to the railways lack of rolling stock and locomotiyes 
and the too quick retirement of many senior officials mean that they 
cannot carry the load 
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The effect of this is that coal cement timber manganese iron and steof 
stocks are bankmg up dangerously m all existing producing centres For 
example imports mto Bombay Docks are not getting away and on 
March 7 there were many thousands of tons of valuable machinery and 
plant lying in the open on every available meb of ground m the Bombay 
Dock area If these accumulations, coupled with the mcommg imports 
are not cleared before the monsoon the damage will be great 
Pakistan for different reasons principally lack of coal is m a position 
equally bad 


Bilateral Trade 

Pakistan and India are dependent upon each other for essential com- 
modities and materials Pabstans major requirements from India are 
cloth and yam coal iron and steel and cement India s major require- 
ments from Pabstan are raw cotton jute and food Both countries have 
lately followed the pohc> of puttmg ever> obstacle m the way of the 
movement of any commodities from one country to the other 
As an example of the vast extent to which the internal economy ot 
these two Donumons is mterlocked cotton and cloth represent as go^ a 
picture as any Pakistan s minimum annual requirements of cloth and 
yam from India amount to 500 000 bales or m terms of yardage 
750 milhon yards India s minimum requuements of cotton from Pakistan 
amount to 1 milhon bales or 400 miUion pounds per annum It will be 
clear to anyone that it is quite impracticable for either country to obtain 
even a small percentage of these vast figures from any dltemative source 
of supply 


The Sterling Balance 

Busmess between the two Dominions and /or Bntain is to some extent 
mutual — f e Bntam does take certam raw materials from the Dominions 
— but I see httle hope of the present quantities bemg mcreased until such 
time as the country has become more mdustnalized and therefore more 
capable of producing larger quantities o£ these particular products and/or 
other semi manufactured or manufactured products of use to the U K 
In the mtenm period both Dommions anticipated that they would be able 
to draw on the sterlmg balances which were credited to them dunng the 
war penod to enable them to cstabbsh mdustries on a large scale m their 
respective temtones 

Most of us have realized ever smee these paper debts started to 
mount up that they were nothmg but paper debts and I do not think it 
has been sufficiently appreciated by the Treasury m this country or the 
finance authonties m India that the ordinary man in the street m India 
and the United Kmgdom realized years ago that it was impracticable for 
the Umted Kmgdom to pay the two Dominions ?ums m the nature of a 
thousand milhon pounds Both Domimons have been very reasonable m 
their demands on the Bndsh Treasury and I think they are likely to con- 
tinue to be so but if India is to develop and mdustnalize itself it is essen- 
tial that for some years to come both Domimons be permitted to draw on 
these piaper debts at a reasonable rate 
The position today is that at the msUgation of the Bntish Treasury 
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about December 1946 India tightened up her import trade control regu 
lations m order to conserve dollars and sterling Since that date up to the 
present time import regulations have continued to be tightened up with 
more and more drastic controls and demands for more and more detailed 
information as to wh\ imports are necessary 

Import Restrictions 

The mam difficulties about the present import regulations — and India 
cannot be blamed for these for the> were forced upon her bv the British 
Treasury — are that India is given a quota of sterlmg for a particular 
period and she is only given this quota a very short time before the period 
Itself Import licences issued for the period have therefore to be related 
10 the sterlmg quota for the penod The result of this is that long range 
projects for the shipment of complete plants are evtremelv difficuU to 
frame Take for example a cotton mill Cotton spinning machmerv 
can only be obtamed from the Umted Kmgdom (by tar the largest sup 
pher) some four years after the order is placed with the result that the 
Indian promoter has to place a hnn order for dehvery four years ahead 
and he cannot apply for an import licence untd the goods are bemg manu 
factured By tins time it is very possible that H M Treasury may decide 
that they wih not aUow sterlmg to be utilized for the export of capital 
goods from the United Kingdom to India 

Even with consumer goods and capital goods that can be obtamed for 
reasonable delivery, import hcences are only 'alid for a maximum penod 
of twelve months and m some cases they are only vahd for sot months 
If there is a deiav m dehvery of three months — a delay which is habitual 
at the present time — the chances are that no import licences will be forth 
commg and this has already happened on a fairly large scale 

Need for Capital Goods 

Both India and Pakistan wish to import m increasmg amounts Bntish 
capital goods Providmg that both countries could draw on their sterlmg 
balances there would be no obstacle m the way of such imports but m 
practice neither of the countnes will be permitted to do this by the Bntish 
Treasury except m strictly controlled amounts Imports of such goods 
will therefore be directly related to the quantities that the Bntish Treasury 
from time to tune permit to be imported As far as consumer goods from 
the Umted Kmgdom are concerned both India and Pakistan wish to 
follow the pohev of produemg such goods for themselves India has gone 
a long way m this direction Pakistan has no mdustnes and therefore 
must import the whole of her requirements While both countnes are 
subject to hmitations on the amount of sterhng they are penmtted to use 
in a given time both countnes wish to import capital rather than con 
sumer goods On the other hand the Bntish Government would much 
prefer to let consumer goods go to India rather than capital goods for 
capital goods can be sold to hard currency countnes for dollars whereas 
exports of goods to India only result m so far as India and Pakistan are 
concerned m paper credits agamst the paper debt due to these countnes 
by the Umted Kmgdom subject of course to the relatively small amounts 
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that the United Kingdom takes from these countnes m the shape of mica 
tea jute and jute products seeds and hides 
With the great competition for import hccnces that necessarily exists 
due to the restncti\c action of the British Treasury both and 

Pakistan will I think be more and more averse to granting import licences 
to British as opposed to Indian or Pakistan companies 

British Co-operation 

India has already discnmmated agamst foreign con^ames (mcluding 
British companies) m her last Budget, and informed opmion believes that 
increasing action along these Imes coupled with fewer and fewer import 
licences for British companies will force such companies to Indianizc 
themselves By “ Indiamzation ’ India means at least 51 per cent of the 
controlling capital m any concern must be held by statutory natives of 
India This is a mmunum stipulation and has been and wdl probably be 
increased to l^ per cent 

Pakistan is taking the Ime of grantmg import licences more freely to 
Pakistan companies which has resulted in a large number of Indian and 
British companies creating small subsidiary companies m Pakistan So 
far Pakistan has not paid much attention to the ownership of the capital 
in such compames though no doubt m time she will do so 
The assistance of foreign enterprise (and by foreign is mcluded British l 
m starting up new mdustnes m India is much sought after by all indus 
tnalists but as far as the Government of India is concerned their policy is, 
onJv to help such enterprises providing that a majority of the controUmg 
capital IS held bv Indian nationals Pakistan has no such stipulation so far 
I believe that all those mterested m British trade with India should put 
clearly before the British Government— and by the Bntish Government t 
mean the Treasury the Board of Trade the Commonwealth Relation'; 
Ofifice and the Supply Department tor all of us know that these depart- 
ments make a habit of speakmg with different voices — the fact that thev 
must come to an agreement regaxdmg the sterling balances that will enable 
India and Pakistan to plan their imports based not on periods of six and 
twelve months but on at least five year penods 

Need for Skilled Technicians 

The further requisite m the industnal development of the Dominions is 
a reasonable flow of skilled technicians from the United Kmgdora Both 
countries must employ large numbers of tcchmcians for many years to 
come At the moment it is practically impossible to obtam tramed men 
of the right type at anythmg like an economic figure because of the diffi- 
culties that face the individual European in India or Pakistan 
Instead of a working hfc up to 65 a European cannot expect to work 
m India over 55 and the majonty wish to leave w hen they attain the age 
of 50 A European technician if he be married and has children because 
of the lack of educational facilities for children m India and for health 
reasons must be prepared to live apart from his farmlv a considerable 
pencxl of the time of his service he must also be in a position to meet 
the cost of passages hvmg and education expenses of his family when 
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they arc not with him m addition to his own expenses m India In other 
words he is faced with the expense of keepmg up two establishments 
one m India and one m his own country 
Whereas before the war it was practicable to pay a young techniaan 
Rs 600 a month today the minimum such a man wiU accept if he is wise 
IS Rs 1 800 a month The story does not end here for the taxation levels 
m India are as high as they are m the United Kingdom On top of this 
there are no family allowances and again it must be remembered that out 
of his salary the man must save sufficient to keep him self and his family 
m returement m the United Kmgdom or ^Vmenca from the age of fiftv 
onwards Under existmg rates of taxauon this means that bv the age ot 
forty to forty two he must be reasonably certain of getting at least 
Rs 5 000 a month The only solution to tins very grave problem would 
appear to be an arrangement under which such technicians can receive 
tax free salanes or overseas allowances 

Another pomt that concerns all such men at the present time is the fact 
that at anv moment currencv restnctions may prevent them taking their 
life’s savings home with them At the moment thev cannot remit more 
than a prescnbed amount each month (£150) and not until thev retire 
completely from India are thev allowed to take out their accumulated 
savmgs 

The housing situation m the big cities m Pakistan and India is mhnitelv 
worse than it is m the United Kmgdom Roughlv speaking it is five 
times more difficult to gel reasonable accommodation m Bombav than 
It IS m the United Kmgdom and ten times more difficult m Karachi 
Therefore no European if he is wise will take up an appointment unless 
he IS provided with satisfactory hvmg accommodaUon 

I hope vou will not think I have painted a gloomy picture because I am 
convinced that India will meet its difficulties and become the granary of 
the world In spite of the difficulties I have mentioned 1 believe there is a 
great future for British trade m the two Dominious And mav 1 assure 
everyone who contemplates visitmg either Domimon that they will be 
welcomed m both countnes with the greatest kindness and fnendlmess bv 
dll the people they may meet 

Hungry for Goods 

Sit Stanley Reed m p said he took to heart the warning of Sir 
Archibald Rowlands that those who had been a considerable time out of 
India were not competent to express views on her economic position His 
own direct contacts with India save for a bnef visit in November were 
vears ago But it had been his good fortune to establish contact with the 
position of Indian commerce ana industry through the Department of 
Overseas Trade The figures were encouraging Thev indicated that 
despite shortage of supphes and exchange difficulties British trade with 
India showed signs of welcome expansion 

One of the most hopeful signs was the development of exports of nee 
from Burma The drying up of this reservoir of food supplies on which 
India had been able to draw in the past, dunng the war and immediate 
post war years had thrown on India the burden of large imports of food 
grams from dollar and sterlmg countnes at a time of great exchange 
VOL xuv u 
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stnngcncy Tlie resumption of these Mports would mean a maiiccd 
relaxaUon of these obstacles to overseas trade Incidentallj, the ear- 
marking of 27 000 tons of this nee for Bntam might be some alleviation 
to the sorely tried Bnush housewife 

Talong the long view it seemed to bim that India was hungry for 
goods covermg the whole range of manufactured products for the re 
equipment of her established mdustnes and for the expansion of the 
prodigious schemes which were bemg formulated- How was this to be 
served'^ India had a substantial command of capital and a wealth of 
acute financial brams It seemed to him that the solution was the close 
association of the knowledge and experience of Bntish industrialists with 
these mdigenous resources This liason should be estabhshed in India 
- Jtself there was little permanence in entirely exotic enterprises The 
tune had arrived he suggestesd for these mtimate relations and it was by 
these means that the expandmg demands of India could be most effectively 
met from the resources of Bntish industry 

The Indian Business View 

Mr A D Shroff said that the pohtical mdtpendence of India had 
meant greater fnendhness for this country than one had seen for many 
vears due probably to the histoncal event of the voluntary abandonment 
of political power Unfortunately m the last twelve or hfteen months 
some Britishers who had been in India for many years had taken a panicky 
view of the situation and bad liquidated their businesses and left the 
country This was perhaps a shortsighted view which would be regretted 
in course of time 

India had gone through a tremendous political transformation and this 
was bound to lead to dislocation for the time bemg but with a htde 
patience she would settle down and would provide a wonderful field 
of unlirmted scope for busmess opportunities for everyone He had been 
m this country for the last four weeks and had had the opportumty of 
meeting some business people some of whom had expressed their mis 
givmgs as to discnimnation So far as he could read the mmds of his 
countrvmen and those who happened to be m authority he ventured to 
suggest that there was very little foundation for such apprehension The 
people who had come into power had gradually realized that if India was 
to develop economically on a large scale she would need the co-operation 
and assistance of people abroad and from no one more than the Bntish 
whom thev had known all these years 

He would suggest however that the approach to the busmess problems 
of India and Pakistan had to be different from the one previously taken 
Then the whole economy of India was based on the assumption that India 
would be a supplier of raw matenals and primary products and a con 
suraer of manufactured goods imported from the United Kmgdom and 
the western countnes That did not now hold good Today India s 
cotton mdustry ranked as the largest in the world Lancashire could not 
hope to reviv'e a prosperous trade in India except with speaalized goods 
But there was another vast held open to Bntam With the establishment 
of Indian mdustry there would be needed a continuous flow of a vast 
range of capital goods which India did not manufacture 
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The Need for Co-operation 

India looked to Bntam for co-opcration she fully appreciated Britain s 
own economic difficulties but at t^ same time he felt that if goodwill was 
to be developed m India some special effort had to be made bv Bntish 
mdustfiahsts who must extend to India an mcreasmg supply of badly 
needed capital goods A firm of textile machmery manufacturers told 
him that they had on tbcir books orders from India to the extent of 
£20 000 OOO This was an mdication of the immense potential size of the 
business opporrumty m India But on mquirv as to the extent to which 
the demands were filled the fagures were most disappomtirg It would 
bring a considerable measure of goodwill if the supply could be mereased 

India also needed co-operation and assistance m another matter that 
of techmeal knowledge and technical cxpenence In 1945 when he was 
here with a few friends on an Industrial Mission be met a number of 
representatives of Bntish business men m London and the large cities 
and they discussed the possibilit> of makmg available to India this lech 
meal know how ’ The hesitation of their Bntish friends was natural 
They said Why should we teach you to make goods which will ulU 
mately result m eliminating orders for Bntish goods in India ^ He 
would pomt out that technical knowledge and know how was not a 
monopoly of any particular country in the world and that there were 
other countnes which were just as highly mdustnalized as Great Bniam 
Whether the Bndsh hked it or not it had definitely been decided that 
India should go ahead industrially India would make big mistakes but 
she was determined to proceed by the method of tnal and error she 
would continue to import manufactured goods Was it not the path of 
wisdom whether it was dictated by foresight and enlightened sel^ interest 
or not to secure a permanent foothold in India at this psychological 
moment by rendenng to India technical knowledge technical assistance’’ 
There was only one condition laid down in the statement of industrial 
pohey recently announced and that was that m all mdustnes set up in 
India the control should be at all tunes in Indian hands a condition which 
would be understood and appreciated 

Agreements must be negotiated which would be fair to both parties 
givmg the Bntish manufacturers a secure standing in the Indian markets 
and bnnging back to them some of the benefits which they had lost bv 
enabhng them to brmg goods to the Indian market at pnees which were 
fair and enabhng them to lay up some of the mvestments which they 
had had m his country There was one important snag m the expansion 
of business between the two countnes and that also arose out of Bntam s 
own special difficulties He referred to the long-discussed question of the 
sterhng balances It must be recognized that unless an early and saUs 
factory settlement of the sterlmg balance question was found the expan 
Sion of trade between India and Great Bntam would be impeded India 
was fully appreciative of the difficulties of the United Kingdom and svm 
pathised with them smeerely but at the same time unless these sterling 
balances were made available to India in a comfortable fonn the pros 
pects were not too bnght 

He did not feel competent to sav very much about the prospect of 
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Bntish business lo Pakiitan The oaJy thing whith would woirv him 
was that as a matter ot sheer necessity the Pakistan Government had 
been compelled to impose very heavy import duties by reason of her 
many commitments Pakistan had not many mdustnes India had at 
least the beginmngs of industnahzation She had a bodv of men who 
had been tramed m business management Unfortunately Pakistan had 
not many of them but the opportunities were there for people who 
were prepared to nsk money and take also a certain amount of political 
risk 

There was one pomt be should mention which business men might con 
sider to be a risk The trend of socialistic thought was not confined to the 
Sociahst Government m this country That trend to an mcreasmg extent 
was spreading m India among a number of public men and it was no 
secret that the Prime Minister himself had verv definite socialistic lean 
mgs In the course of Ume he would not be surprised perhaps m the next 
ten years if India had a fully fledged Socialist Government The British 
Government was teaching other countnes a good many thmgs of which 
many of them would not approve such as the imposition of heavy direct 
taxation India had the habit of copying too many things from this 
country but it was to be hoped that the new theories which were being 
evolved by the Socialist Government of Bntam would be closely examined 
before bemg adopted by the Govemment of India There was however 
no mistake about these trends the level of taxation was high and would 
be higher and m the course of time a number of mdustnes were likely to 
be nationalized 

It was only fair that he should put the situation as bluntly as he saw it 
Sir Cowasjee Jehanghir 

Sir Cowasjee Jehanghir Bart said that there was one pomt on which 
all the speakers had laid stress and that was the question of the sterling 
balances There was bound to be a diSereoce of opmion between English 
men and Indians on this subject and he would not like to express any 
definite opmion because he knew it was to be discussed withm a month or 
two at a verv high level He could only express the hope that each side 
would look at this most mtneate problem from the other man’s point of 
view if they did a solution might be found which would certainly not 
completely satisfy one side or the other but which would give a working 
proposition for a year or two Tim would not help a long view of the 
industrial problems of India But the whole world was unsettled there 
was no country m the world except perhaps Amenca where one could 
see more than a step at a time and India was by no means an exception 

There had been tremendous changes followed by consequences of a 
kmd which nobody ever anticipated Who ever dreamed of masses of 
people shifting from one part of the coimtry to the other or that the 
Indian and Pakistan Governments would have to face a problem which 
no Govemment m Europe had had to face to anythmg like the same 
extent’ He was glad to say that it was being manfully faced it would take 
time but thmgs would settle down It had affected trade and industry it 
had affected the agncultural position m India 

The mam problem of the world today was food industry and trade 
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could not be built up on an empt> stomach In Europe there was a lack 
of food which was even more dangerous to the people than m his own 
country where there was warmth and sunshine and he realized that there 
were greater dangers and hardships from lack of food in a cold country 
than in a warm country No one dreamed before the war that people 
would so suffer from starvation his Government was fuUj aware of that 
dangerous position and was doing all it could to bnng land which had 
never seen cultivation under the plough and it was there that this countrv 
could help What was required lo his country was an improvement of 
the agricultural position He knew there would be difficulties m the ques 
tion of the sterhng balances but he felt sure that pubhc opmion was begm 
ning to realize India’s great difficulties and would help to export such 
capital goods as were required for agnculture if for nothing else 

There was no doubt that trade and industry were developing in India 
It had been developing for the last twentv five years and there was drier 
mination m the country to see that u would develop and he was glad to 
sav that the Government had begun to realize the importance of the 
enlargement of India s industnes He was a member of the Legislature 
when the Budget came out which faxed income tax higher than it was in 
England India w'as so accustomed to follow the British Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that when he did something here Indians expected some 
thmg smnlar regardless of the different circumstances and conditions Ail 
that had been taught had been Icamt but not digested and this had been 
a setback to mdustnalizahon When he returned from the Budget sessions 
m 1947 he found m Bombay a pamc condition with regard to the future 
Industnal expansion was stopped The present Fmance Member seemed 
to have reali^ the position and at least with words tried to soothe the 
bitter feelings It was not only m this country that there were bitter feel 
mgs about the expansion of trade and mdustrv It was a handicap not 
merely to Englishmen or to Americans trading with India it was a handi 
cap to all Indians alike and one could not take too optimistic a view ot 
the future pohucal posibon in India with regard to trade and mdustrv' 
The statement which came out two months ago was satisfactory as far 
as It went there was no reason why there should not be a continuance of 
that friendly feeling and partnership between the two countnes in mdustrv 
and commerce but there would be one great difference and that was that 
the Enghsh mdustnalist in India w'ould not be able to go as he had very 
often to his Govemment for favoured treatment It was a verv strong 
feeling among Indians that the Englishman had the ear of the Govern 
ment but at the same time he would not be unfairly treated if they sank 
they sank together if they prospered they prospered together 
In his own part of India the feehng towards Enghshmen was good 
they saw no difference no distinction As far as feehng m this country 
was concerned he could only judge by what he saw m the papers and he 
could onlv hope that Bnhsh mdustnabsts would look towards India with 
the same favourable eves as they did m the pash but perhaps with not 
the same profits — he hoped not At any rate he did not think there should 
be too gloomy a view taken of the position There was a gloomy view of 
the posipon m every part of the world it was no worse m India than m 
anv other part of it if anvthmg it might be a httle better 
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British Desire to Help the two Dominions 
The Chairman said that some very remarkable speeches had been 
delivered bv some very remarkable men to people intensely mterdsted m 
India It was obvious that what India most desired was the import of 
capital goods techmeal knowledge and experience the kind of thing 
which m fact Bntam had always given to India 

Bntam and India were in a mess The world was m a mess Every 
body admitted it m the most cheerful kmd of way too cheerfully but it 
showed the innate spint and confidence which characterized this country 
We knew we were up agamst something which we had never experienced 
before and people were beginning to realize that the ultimate problem 
was food 

There would be found m this country a strong desire to be with India 
to help India to put money into India but there were not many people 
with their heads so much m the air that thej did not realize that the fet 
thmg we had to do m this country was to help ourselves and bv hclpmg 
herself Britain could save the world and save India It was quite im- 
possible to his mind for unlimited capital goods to be exported from this 
country In fact he disagreed with the Government that we should con 
tmue to export all our capital goods if we were to remam as we must the 
centre of mtemational trade We must use our capital goods to get our 
own mdustnes put nght and then we could start exporting to the largest 
possible extent 

It must not be thought that the relations between this country and India 
would be unproved if they did not talk quite bluntly to each other if we 
did not talk bluntly to each other as peoples understanding clearly the 
situation of each other s country we should never get back to the road of 
prospentv He would like to see capital goods exported to India and to 
see techmcians gomg to India but at the moment whatever the position of 
the sterhng balances this country^ to remam ahve must export the maxi 
mum amount of goods to the doUar-producing countnes When the 
world returned to mtemational currency and multilateral trade India 
could be supphed with everything she needed 

It was necessary that there should be bilateral arrangements between 
India and Pakistan but so many bilateral arrangements were bemg made 
at the present time that the prospect of multilateral arrangements on 
which the peace of the world depended seemed to be recedmg into the 
distance We must work for free international currency free mtemational 
trade and he hoped India would understand the position m that respect. 
We had to build for the peace and prosperity of the world Bntam was 
shU the country which took a world view which had the capacity and 
power to lead internationally He was confident that Great Britain would 
retam this power 

The Right Hon Sir Lesue Wilson proposed a vote of thanks to the 
Cbarrman and to the speakers A mectmg such as this did an immense 
amount of good and it would be a good thmg if the wider pubhc could 
be informed of all that had been put before the audience that day 



THE EXTERNAL PROBLEMS OF INDIA AND 
PAKISTAN IN ASIA 

By Sir Olaf Cahoe k c s i k c i e 

During the war vears a gathering of young and not so voung men was 
brought together m Delhi and these men from time to time m the intervals 
of their labours had the temerity to discuss the posmon and prospects of 
what was then India in a changing world They saw the great pemnsula 
set m a wide frame and they tned to look forward through the alarums 
of those years to a tunc when the dust of war but not of controversy 
would be blown away The picture thev saw extended far beyond the 
bounds of India herself even as she then was and indeed covered all the 
lands from Palestme to Japan and aU the seas between Suez and Singapore 
It was m fact a regional view of Southern Asia with the then India at the 
centre both of the land mass and of the oceans and seas 
From ideas such as these direcdy or mduectly have sprung a number 
of recent books One of the best is bv Sardar K M Panikkar now 
India s Ambassador in China He has written a book noteworthy for 
Its description of the little known reachmg out of Indian navies over this 
region before the Islamic or the Portuguese era Its name is India and 
the Indian Ocean a sbm volume but most provocative of thought Others 
are Tvcentieth Century Empire a brilliant book by Harry Hodson 
enthusiastically reviewed on aU hands and a very readable study bv Guv 
Wmt enntled The British in Asia This last has not attracted the notice 
of Hodson s book but it is a remarkable essav in political wntmg m fine 
prose instructed witty and penetrating and its subject is directly related 
to what I wish to say this afternoon 
Pamkkar Hodson and Wmt aU see India in perspective m the centre of 
an Indian Ocean regional system and their object — more particularly in 
Pamkkar s and Wmt s case for they direct their ga/e chiefly to this focus 
— IS to examme how far and m what wav this Indian Ocean region mav 
be able of its own vohtion or may be enabled to form itself mto a system 
makmg for peace m its own area Not very different ideas have recently 
been voiced by Pandit Nehru 

It IS this picture I want to examme today and in so domg to pick out 
some lights and shades in the detail that may be of special meaning to the 
whole Since these books vvere conceived the external problems of what 
used to be known as India — and what 1 suppose I must now call the sub 
comment ot India and Pakistan — have taken on a new colour by the dis 
memberraent of a great land mass It mav help to analyze the subject it 
we look at the picture as it was broadly presented to those charged with 
the conduct of India s foreign policy let us say down to 1946 then sec 
how this has had to be overpamted owing to the crackmg of the canvas 
and finally try to consider how if at all the disharmonies can be recon 
ciled and the perspective pulled together to make a picmre worth hanging 
m the mtemational galleries of the future 
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Past Brittsh Respovsibilitebs 

The Bndsh dominion m Asia was m the mam the jomt product of 
Indian man power and material resources and Bntish organization and 
e^pencnce helped out with a minimum of British man power It went 
far beyond the confines of India herself but it was not a fortuitous growth 
From the late eighteenth century (when naval power entered the Persian 
Gulf and Hastmgs negotiated with Tibet) it was a deh berate process 
designed to meet Indian needs in the mam Only the need to secure India 
could have drawn Great Bntam to interest herself in such places as the 
Persian Gulf Afghamstan Tibet or Smkiang The same is true broadly 
of Burma Malaya and even Ce>lon the same too ot Aden and m some 
degree even of Bntam s assumption of power m Egypt and in vanous 
parts of the Middle East There emerged a great group of countries m 
more or less close relations with Great Britain and around the Indian 
Ocean radiaUng from India (as it was) in the centre 

The landward penphcr> had two shells an mner and an outer The 
inner shell consisted of Baluchistan the North West Frontier tnbes and 
States Gilgit and Leh Sikkim Bhutan and the tnbal areas sundering 
Assam from Tibet on the north and from Burma on the south In the 
inner rmg was also the verv special mdependent State of Nepal with its 
tried and practical fnendship and peculiarly close relationship with the 
Bntish Government The result of aU this was that (with the exception of 
the very speaal case of Nepal which after ah is a Hmdu State) the frontiers 
of what used to be Bntish India did not touch foreign territory at all save 
at two spots The first was the Baluchistan comdor at Chaman and the 
seumd the hill distncfs of the United Provmces bordering on the vast un 
inhabited upland deserts of Western Tibet This mner shell (agam except 
ing Nepal! was all made up of tribes and States under one form or another 
of control from Delhi So much for the inner rmg 

A Grouping for Regional Sfcuritv 

The outer shell consisted of Asiatic States with all of which after many 
vicissitudes the Bntish Government had succeeded m buildmg up friendly 
relations Such States were Persia Afghanistan Tibet, and Siam Burma 
was also one of these but of course in a special position having been 
administered for many decades as part of India On the ocean side too 
India stood at the strategic centre of great seas over which throughout the 
formative period the British Navv rode supreme The seaward defences 
consisted of Singapore and the Mala van Pemnsula Ceylon Muscat the 
Persian Gulf (and its extension into Iraq) Aden and m some measure 
the whole sea board of East Africa from Suez to the Cape This svstem 
has often been described before Mr Wint mdeed speaks of it as a kmd 
of esoteric body of doctrine m the mvsbc hands of the Calcutta (later 
Delhi) Foreign Department and General Staff but all who know Lyall s 
or CuT^on’s writings will recognize the metaphor of the glacis to the 
Indian fortress even if the nut with two shells is a new one The im 
portant pomt to grasp about it all is that the Bndsh system in and around 
India y,as already a standing example of the principle of close grouping 
for regional security and that it succeeded in preserving India herself 
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{j}re 1947 vintage] pom the impact of hot in her own territory through 
the two most shattering wars of all history This it did bv deploying 
either diplomacy or force largely drav^n from India on the limi ts of the 
perimeter Ehinng the second the eastern bastions were overrun 
because Britain and her allies temporarily lost command of sea and air 
in the eastern part of the Ocean That temporary loss of sea and air power 
has a profound message for all whose thought is directed to the future 

The books I have mentioned go m for what one might caU Mackmder 
ism on the grand scale I want if I mav to be rather more restricted and 
to examine the weak spots more closely Let us by aU means remember 
the wider vision but look to see where it failed or faded First was that 
failure of sea and air power to the East— a failure just at the point where 
British history had led men to feel most secure Indeed Curzon m his 
account of the Indian fortress hardly mentions the sea lanes the com 
mand of them went without saving in his time It was partlv this hang 
over’ that tended to concentrate the attention of those responsible for 
India s security too firmly to the west and north west Indeed for many 
years the Indian Foreign Department had been warned off any interest m 
Malaya or beyond and even Burma was not placed m India s sphere of 
defence m the last war Lord Wav ell is on record as havmg thought that 
a better defence against Japanese aggression could have been made with 
Burma under the India command And the future guardians of South 
Asian security will have to look eastward wath as clear an eve as they 
look to the west or north But whatever the future m the past Britam 
was in fact unable unaided to hold the CTstem approaches and it is not 
difficult proceeding from that pomt to imagme what should be the mam 
principles of future secunty on the seaward side 

Frontier Defence 

The other focal pomt is the North West Frontier Agam let not the 
sweep be too wide and let us closely watch those marches — on the map 
quite a small pomt But this is the pomt where for 100 years there went 
on a contmual struggle to mamtam equilibnum And it was mamlamcd 
From 1846 onwards no Afghan or otner foreign soldier adsanced furtner 
than the Khvber or the Kurram and it is broadly true to sa\ that no tribal 
raider crossed the Indus Behind all the little frontier wars seeming such 
an anachronism to the outside world the great life of India went forward 
and milhons of peaceful peasants even in Punjab districts within view of 
the frontier hills forgot almost the meanmg of the dreaded names of 
Afghan and Pathan 

The mamtenance of this equilibrium was costlv When the British took 
over just before the middle of the nmeteenth century they adopted what 
has come to be known as the allowance policy This system has often 
been dubbed blackmail m reality the payments to the tnbes were made 
either m respect of earher obligations or m return for definite agreements 
— the leading case is the annual payment made to the Afndis m comrauta 
tion for all tolls m the Khyber Pass These allowances were only a small 
part of the Bntish system of management only Rs 9 lakhs (about 
£70 (XX)) were paid out annually to the tribes m order to keep the fronuers 
whereas there was an annual expenditure of Rs 4 crores (about £3 million) 
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OD frODUer watch and ward in the shape of frontier mijitias constabulary 
roads, forts and so on All this was quite apart from military and air 
budgets It offered employment to the young men and gave them the 
discipline of a hne life The scale of employment was far more costly 
and more important than the allowances 

H M Government never contnbuted to these funds in fact India (pre 
1947) met not onlv this expenditure but broadl> speakmg all direct 
defence expenditure includmg that on British cadres of Armv or Air 
Force Moreover the North West Frontier could not be considered m 
isolation in addition to the Rs 4 crores Government had to find Rs 
crores for Baluchistan something for GiJgit and at least Rs 1 crore to 
subsidize the yearly deficit in the North-IVest Frontier Province itself It 
cost the old Government at least Rs 7 crores a year to keep the North- 
IVest Frontier steady m peace time quite apart from any direct defence 
expenditure It is mterestmg that Mr Jinnah is reported as assuring the 
tnbes that this system will continue the question all will wish to consider 
IS How tdr will the Pakistan Government be abk to afford it^ 

A Long Record of Independence 

The thing to remember is that none of the great rulers of India had 
ever effectively administered the frontier tnbes Babar called them Afghan 
robbers who paid no taxes and regretted that he had no Ume to applv 
himself to the settlemeni of the Bangash the Afridis or the Mohmands 
whom he described as ‘ extremelv licentious m their conduct Akbar s 
generals in 1586 had no success and met with heavy defeats on the Swat 
and Buncr borders In 16’^2 pressure bv Aurangzeb s officers led to an 
explosion among the Khvber clans The Afridis rose under Akmal Khan 
and summoned all Pathans to join a national movement The Mughal 
arrav led bv Amm Khan Governor of Kabul was wiped out 10000 men 
being slam and 20 000 taken into captivity The rising spread to the 
Khattaks who under Khushhal Khan the famous poet hero kept 
rebellion going for two years, and torced the Empire to shift its commum 
cations with Kabul from the Khyber to the Mohmand route In truth the 
ebb and flow of histoncal tides has left these tribesmen free men pre 
femng when unrestramed tnbal anarchv to anv other form of govern 
ment and inspired by hopes of carvmg out small kingdoms for them 
selves m the plams as did their ancestors m the Islamic era 

A Regional System 

It is tune to examine the new factors introduced by the creation of two 
States in the great South Asian peninsula In so doing we shall do well 
to confine ourselves to the region it is little use to cut figures in Washing 
ton London Moscxiw or even before the United Nafions without a close 
view onto the immediate neighbours The question posed is whether 
there is opemng for the building of a new regional system of secunty to 
take the place of the structure that faced the Indian Ocean up to 1947 It 
mav help to examme the various external problems under several geo 
graphical heads 

(a) The genera] Asiatic land view on such questions as for mstance 
Palestine or the impact of the U S S R on Southern Asia 
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{b) The neighbours around the Ocean 
Cc) Countries neighbour to India (Hindustan) 

{d) Countries neighbour to Pakistan 

(e) What I may call the North West Frontier complex arising over con 
trol of the Pathans the Sikhs Kashmir 
There is no time to examine all these m detail each head would pro- 
vide matter for at least one lecture But it may be broadly said per^ps 
that questions of foreign policj arismg over (a) (f>) (cl and to a large 
extent (d) also remam common problems for the two new States problems 
which may mchne them to umte m a common purpose which could find 
expression in a regional confedeiation m the external held For instance 
both States are alike m supportmg the Arab stand against 2hoDism in 
Palestmc On the other hand the problems ansmg under (e>— the Fronuer 
complex— are common problems mdeed but problems which at present 
divide the two States 

I am not gomg mto the rights and wrongs of the Kashmir question but 
there are one or two tacts of history geography and demography that are 
seldom mentioned One is that Kashmir was ruled by Muslims for many 
hundred years and m the last sixty of these by the Pa than Durrani s until 
about 1820 when for twenty five years it came under Sikb rule Another 
IS that Kashmir is nght off the mam Imes ot movement, and contrary to 
belief even the Gilgit dependency ot it does not touch the U S S R Gilgit 
is divided from the Pamirs not only bv immense mountams but by inter 
vemng strips of Afghan and Chinese temtorv Nobod> could ever use 
Gilgit as a fine of approach m force to India and it is a smgularlj un 
promismg terram for infiltration The importance of Kashmir and Gilgit 
with it, arises over the question of its allegiance to one or other or both of 
the new States The third point is that although Kashmir has indeed a 
large over aU Mushm majority the population is no more homogeneous 
in distribution of commumties than is Ireland or Palcstme Kashmir 
north of the Chenab — this includes the Vale of Kashmir— is overwhelm 
ingly Muslim the much smaller temtnry south of the Chenab is now 
overwhelmingly Hindu 


The Need for Stability 

The Sikhs are of course quite as important to the two new States as are 
the Pathans We all know them as a magnificent race m toughness of 
fibre perhaps the finest in India Like the Pathans of course tbev have 
the defects of their quahties Unhke the Pathans so far they are 
frustrated by the events of the last year and above all by the loss of 
Lahore their old capital city They stand to the new India m something 
the same relation as do the Pathans to Pakistan each race at first sight 
might seem to be the obvious sword arm of its respective State standing on 
the limes of its dominion But Sikhs and Pathans have an age old 
antagonism one for the other an antagonism sharpened bv the expen 
ences of the last year both m their time dominated Northern India — a 
Northern India not then divided mto two States by an imgation ditch 
as It IS today — both have met agam in Kashmir Sword arms have their 
dangers to the wielder and both the new India and Pakistan are findmg 
one of their most pressmg problems to be the accommodation of Sikh 
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and Pathan m such a wa\ that neither should feel frustration, yet both 
strengthen each his State 

This IS but to put m another way that the mo^ immediate external 
problem before both States is the keeping of a stable north-w^estern 
frontier tafang that frontier as extending from Gllgit right down the 
Sulamian Hills to the sea If the Dominions are to develop m peace 
there must be no resumption of that ebb and flow up and down between 
Delhi and Kabul endemic before the British stabilized this frontier How 
far has Pakistan the resources to maintain that stabihtj unaided"^ That 
it should be mam tamed is as much m the mterests of the new India as m 
those of Pakistan Speakmg m theory the goodwill and economic aid of 
the new India are needed to help keep the frontier and watch and ward on 
those barren marches ought to be part of a regional secunty scheme just 
as watch and ward on the oceans and m the air should be a joint affair 

Confederation for Securitv 

In estunatmg how far it is pracUtal pobtics to expect the Do mini ons to 
confederate for the secuntv of the land frontiers or for the secunty of 
sea spaces we have to place on the debit side aU the bitterness bred of the 
mass movements ot the last year as well as the tension mduced by the 
martial races to which I have referred it is easy enough to prove to an 
audience that the real mterest of all concerned is to establish a regional 
system bound m some form of alliance or confederation It is another 
matter to convince a number of national parties conscious of the release of 
a new found dynaimsm m their pohtical thought and action a dynamism 
that IS apt to be self suflfiaenL The East is notonously fissiparous and 
aggregations of power have seldom existed there save under impact from 
without All these influences are likely to work against any consolidation 
ot a secunty system to cover the l^nd frontiers and o^^eans embracing the 
Indian sub-contment some thmk there may be further disintegration and 
dismemberment 

Yet there remams a chance The rehgious and cultural hentage which 
has had so much to do with the founding of the new States is hardly a 
bmdmg or sufficient cement for statehood as witness the Ottoman Empire 
of Abdul Hamid and the Young Turks Neither Sultan nor CUP could 
bmd Arab and Turk m the cord of a common religion and culture The 
title Committee of Union and Progress ’ might indeed have been 
invented by a twentieth-century Juvenal and carries its warmng to the 
new India and Pakistan In the new States one must expect that divergent 
pohcies and sentiments will arise internally now that, m each fear of 
mtemal domination by a rmnonty is cast out Neither wiU be free from 
Assures withm or perils without There is a passage m Hodson s book a 
passage which some reviewers have found difficult but we can see the 
meamng of it— he suggests that States which suffer from discords within 
can best seek salvation from this mtemal antithesis by mergmg themselves 
into some larger synthesis of world endeavour without It may be that 
outside penis will provide the sign needed to awake the peoples and rulers 
of both States to full understandmg of their common hentage and 
mterests This must be the prayer of aU who owe the happmess of a 
lifetime to the India that we served 
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I remember a good stor> of a certam old fashioned Khan Shahbaz 
Khan of the village of Uionanzai in the Hashtnagar area of Peshawar 
He was well known for hib overbearing character vet like so many 
Pathans he had a certam hearty good sense that gave him a very real 
human charm Late one evening he had to cross one of the streams that 
wind like silver threads through the nch vale of Peshawar and found the 
ferryman not present at his post He shouted for him cursmg him 
roundlv The boat was hidden bv the high bank and it was too dark for 
the ferryman to see who it was so he cursed the Khan back Shahbaz 
not used to be gainsaid went for him and Khan and ferryman rolled 
strugghng mto the boat in the twihght But the Khan had hved too 
well and found the ferryman too wiry for him Realizing that to con 
tinue would lead to his undoing he addressed the ferryman thus 
Brother think vou not that this senseless fight will upset the boat md 
drown us both'* Let us desrst and make fnends That is tlie best hope 

{End oj the Proteediri}''; o/ the Ean India Aswciation ) 


A PERSIAN SYMPOSIUM 

By H D Gravfs Law c i e 

The way of the pioneer m most walks ot life is a nskv and uncertain 
adventure not the least in the arts and literature He must be prepared 
to face sharp criticism even caluranv and must not expcci overmuch 
tolerance ^^^leIl Stravinsky s Sacre du Printemps was produced in Pans 
in 1913 the result we are told was hteraUy a noL The outraged 
audience considered it a blasphemous destruction of music as an art 
The best that could be said ot the occasion when the ballet was first per- 
formed in London was that there were no casualties’ And when young 
men attempt innovations m Persian poetry they must expect immediately 
to be attacked as enemies if not of their country at anv rate of the 
standards which have made their country s hterature famous and of 
permanent value to the world Lor poetry is a very' serious matter to 
Persians It is a subject of mformed debate and acute controversv in a 
country where if every well educated man is not himself a poet or claims 
to be a poet he i^ at any rate soaked in the traditions of the great 
classical poetry of Persia 

So when the Iran Society decided recently' to give some contemporary 
Persian poets an opportumty to read out some of their work and explain 
something of their ideas and aims to an audience ot English and Persian 
members of the Society it was well an are that the experrnieot might not 
commend itself to everybody Nevertheless it felt that the innovator 
even m Persian poetry has the right to claim a fair hcanng of what he 


* At a meeting held m the rooms of the Royal Asiatic Society Lon 
' don on Friday December 19 1947 
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has to say and why he says it in the pamctilar manner ot his choice and 
It believed that the listeners— certainly the Engbsh hsteoers to whom the 
sound of the Persian language is not familiar — would denve pleasure 
from hearmg the poems read aloud by their authors m the way they 
would choose giving their own value to rhythm metre and rhyme and 
later on in the discussion which was to follow from beanng the young 
men themselves explaning their pomt of view both as to subject matter 
and stvle 

It was the presence m England of three contemporary Persian poets, 
representative to greater or less degree of the modem idiom m thought 
and expression which gave the Iran Society the opportumtv to offer them 
a platform and a microphone for through the courtesy of the B B C the 
proceedmgs — or rather the Persian part of the proceedings — were broad- 
cast to Tehran This consisted of an introductory speech in Persian bv 
His ExceUenev Mohsin Rais the recently appomted Iraman Ambassador 
in London who is Honorary President of the Iran Soaetv and short 
selections from the work of die three poets The ongmals and the Eng 
hsh translations of all the Persian passages (which were read out for the 
benefit of those members of the audience who were unable to follow the 
Persian) are given m full at the end of this account of the meetmg 

But It IS now time to introduce the three protagonists of the evening 
These were Dr Ra di Azarkhashi Mr Mas’ud Farzdd and Dr Mir 
Fakhrai (who writes under the pen name of Gulchfn i Gilam) Dr Ra di 
equally well known and honoured m Persia as a poet ot great distinction 
and a high official of the Ministry of Education was most unfortunately 
prevented from bemg present m person bv his duties as Persian repre- 
sentative on U N E S C O which kept him in Pans His two poems were 
read out (and with remarkable effectiveness) by Mr S Tdhen a member 
of the Persian Section of the B BC The three voices of Tahen Farzdd 
and Mir Fakhrai are very famihar in Persia the first two on the London 
radio the third in the anema for since the early days of the war Mir 
Fakhrai s is the voice which week after week has mtroduced Bntish 
Movnetonews to Persia and it is he who has “ dubbed m Persian most of 
the ‘ Efocumentary " films which we have sent to Persia m the past six 
years Several of hts poems have appeared m Persian magazines and 
anthologies of modem poetry He graduated in Medinne from Univer- 
sity College Hospital London a few years ago 

Mr Masud Farzdd besides having made deep research over many 
years into the authentic text of the Sonnets of Hafiz has pubbshed 
several works m fnrose and poetry He has a keen and critical apprecia- 
tion of the wntingb of his contemporaries Mr Tdhen has wntlen or 
translated mto Persian a number of short plays which have been put 
out” on the air from London to Tehran The two poems from Dr 
Ra’di’s pen which he read out come from an unpublished MS m the pos- 
session of Mr Farzdd Professor A J Arberry read a verse translation 
he had made for the occasion of one of these (“ The Cup of Life ) which 
itself is a translation from the Russian of Lermontov Mr Mas fid 
Farzdd chose for his part four short pieces two being translations from 
Ecghsh ongmals Finally we had five out of the sequence of six poems 
by Dr Mir Fakhrai called " The Curtain Fell ’ These had reccntlv been 
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iniroduted to English readers m an aiticle contributed to Islamic Culture 
in July 1947 by Professor Arberry who descnbes the sequence as an 
entirely novel apphcation of the technique of musical composition to the 
art of writing by a young poet who m his opimon has opened a fresh 
chapter m Persian hterature which may well nval all the mventions of the 
past ' Professor Arberry himself who certainly should be accounted one 
of the guest artists ” of the evening delighted the audience with a 
beautiful reading of his own quite brilliant translation of the original 
Of our three poets then Dr Ra di was the most orthodox Ntr Fakhrai 
the most revolutionary and Farzid took the middle path 
The discussion which followed centred m the mam on the probable 
trends of Persian hterature m the future Dis Jaiming any wish to ignore 
the great heritage of the past or to deny them obhgation to it both Farzad 
and Mir Fakhrai made it clear that they were detenxiined to follow the 
road as they saw it and if necessary to break away from that past To 
those who had read the recently published* ' Proceedings of the First 
Congress of Persian Authors ’ held m Tehran last summer and in par 
Ucular Hekmat s three fold classification of poetry in Persia at the present 
day Mir Fakhrai s humorous and light hearted descnption of modem 
Persian poets would have had a familiar ring \ctually Mir Fakhrai had 
no idea of what Hekmat had said But after makmg allowance for the 
great diflerenoe between a weigh tv academic conference and the more 
personal and informal atmosphere m which Mir Fakhrai spoke there was 
a slnkmg similanty m the approach There are three kinds of Persian 
poets said Hekmat in his address on contemporary Persian poelrv' firstlv 
the imitators of the great classical models secondly those who cast 
modem ideas m the linguistic mould of the past’ (but in reahu savs 
Mir Fakhrai just the same old rose and the same old nightingale) and 
finally those whose works are the product of new thoughts ’ and whose 
diction IS selected or invented with the special object of appealmg to and 
bemg understood bv the common people for whom they are wnUng 
Hence the prevalence of humorous and satincal poetry in modem Persian 
hterature hence too the tendency to play about with rhyme (And the 
Persian language is the rhymer s paradise ) 

When Mir Fakhrai says he got certain ideas of rhvthm and rhyme from 
hstenmg to his tram clanking along on the Bnxton Road he is entitled to 
be taken seriously He is not being funnv He is saying m effect, that 
the noise of a Bntish tram means a good deal more to him than a 
nightingale m Sabzevar When he tells us that an otherwise fruitless 
journey to Oxford did anyhow reward him with one Ime for a poem — the 
gift of a tram thumpmg over the pomts — -he is not being precious He is 
sharing with us a secret which we ought to respect that he had got from 
a prosaic tram joumev what aU the roses m Resht could not give him 
He IS informed with the same spirit as some of our own modem writers— 
Herbert Read for example— who in his poem Day s Affinnation t tells 
how the old conventional themes are being discarded 


* Rangin Press Tehran Tir 1326 

t See p XX of The Modern Poet by Gwendolen Murphv (London 
Sidgwick and Jackson) 
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Emerging at midnight 

to cool my aching eyes with the sight of stars 

I hear the nightingale 

throbbing m the thicket bv my garden gate 

and I thmk 

A poet m the old davs would have made a song 

of your song and the starlit mght, 

the scent of wallflowers chngmg to the ground 

But now It IS difiexent 
\ou smg but we are silenu 
our hearts too sadly patient 
aU, these years 

But Mu- Fakhrai was not allowed to go unchallenged Like a modem 
counterpart of the formidable Hajjaj who centuries ago attacked the 
heretics from his pulpit at Kufa ( I see heads that are ripe for bemg cut 
off ) Ghulam Hussam Darab the guide philosopher and friend for so 
manv years among us of voung Persians and English students of his own 
beloved language put on the mande of the past seized the sword of 
tradition and laid about him with a will Darab has a wide knowledge 
and a real love of our own as wefl as of Persian hterature He hkes to 
hear the angels smg but they must be authentic angels Great poetry is a 
thing of the spirit rhvthm or rhyme its servant not its master The con- 
saous and deliberate artifice of the modem poet who experiments with 
the sound of words as such and tnes to translate his feelings mto this 
medium leaves hun as cold as the sight of a skilled Indian juggler It 
may be clever but it is not beautiful it is not inspired it is not poetry 

Mu- Fakhrai s head was bloody but unbowed However no bitterness 
remained thanks to a modest and eloquent little speech by Farzid who 
calmly restored the discussion from the particular to the general At the 
Tehran Conference Hekmat hims elf had summed it all up m these 
words Time is a long drawn out cham of which one end attached 
to the past and the other to the future and so it happens that the past is 
always felt m the present and the present m the past Every instant is 
bom of an instant in the past and itself gives birth to the moment which 
follows ” 

The meeting lasted for exactly one hour and a quarter The Ambas- 
sador s speech and the Persian readmgs had taken precisely the twenty 
four minutes allocated to them by the exigencies of the B B C s broad- 
casting programme As the proceedings drew to their close furtive glances 
were cast at watches and silent thoughts of the train or bus home agi 
tated the breasts of hsteners rapt from the poetic into the practical It 
was m fact a Persian occasion m a thoroughly English setting Did 
some of us sigh for a reaUv Persian evening without the blastmg thought 
of stop watches and time tables — of the sort of evemng we could 
imagine in a Tehran garden m June with no time limit with the moon 
lookmg down with nightingales and roses as real as they were 500 years 
ago with no end to the feast of reason and unreason and of all the good 
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things matcnal and immaterial that go to make a meeting m Persia so cn 
joyable? But these nostalgic thoughts were only a mirage a * dream 
withm a dream ”* It could not be so We were m London on a dark 
December e\emng But we felt tor all that something of the flavour and 
enchantment which attach to all things Persian even m a cold and foreign 
setting and above all gratitude to the three young Persians who had 
taken so much trouble to give us somethmg of themselves and of then 
minds 

And what is the condusjon of it all > Surelv this that the young poets 
of Persia, as of every other country in the world today wiU be heard and 
must be heard They are Uvmg m a new age in which their thoughts are 
profoundly affected bv all that is gomg on around them Western 
thought and Western hterary technique have greatlv mfluenced the 
vounger generation in Persia in prose as well as in verse and particu 
larly so far as verse is concerned in the use of rhythm and rhyme 
Provided they are smeere (and there is no reason to suppose that they 
are not entirely senous and absolutelv smeere i they may surely demand 
a fair field ’ Provided also that they show literary competence Ah > 
there’s the rub ’ What is the measure of literary competence and who 
shall judge it’ As Sir Stanley Unwm savs m a recent article in the 
Observer t one man’s trash is another man s treasure Anyhow fan" field 
or not, they will certainly receive no favour What tbev will get m full 
measure is the keenest cnticism ot their claim to be styled poets and of 
their right to be regarded as m an\ sort of wav successors to the great 
ones of the past The Old Guard in Persia and the contemporaries 
of their own generation as well are intensely jealous — and nghtlv so — of 
the exalted standards of their national literature We can and must 
leave the last word in the debate to the Persians themselves 

But we too should have the courage of our convictions lu the matter 
oi tb& right of the modem way of *hought *o a /air heading Things do 
not stand stdl m this world Changes even m the apparently immutable 
are gomg on Sooner or later a svnthesis will have to he found and the 
two schools of thought attempt to reach a compromise the two ends of 
the cham (m Hekmat’s phrase) must be brought together 


* The sequel does not apply in this case ' 
t Januarv’ 11 1948 
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THE AMBASSADORS SPEECH AND TRANSLATION 
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Ladies and Gentlemen —The Persian Section of the Bndsh Broad 
casting Corporation have been good enough to place at inv disposal five 
m mutes of their broadcasting time and I wibh to avail myseE of this 
opportumty to speak to you about the Iran SociETi 

The Iran So^ety resuscitated through the untiring efforts of His 
Excellency Hussein Ala former Iranian Minister in London and now our 
Ambassador in Washmgton and supported by Iraman diplomatic repre 
sentahves m London following hun is now under the distmguished chair 
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manship of Mr Harold Nicolson and I have the pnvilege of being the 
Soaety’s Honorary President It has a number of distinguished members 
and Its object is the gathering together of all those interested in Iran its 
culture and fine arts past and present It has set out to foster under 
standing between fbe Persians and the British to strengthen the cultural 
Ues between the two countries to acquamt the Bntish people with Iraman 
art, and to arrange social and cultural meetings for its British and Persian 
nnembers 

One way of achievmg this is arrangements for useful talks which is 
being put m motion evcrv year It is hoped that m the near future 
through the efforts of the Iraman Mmistry of Education and other m 
terested parties a suitable home can be acqmred for the Soaetv so that 
It may discharge its functions more suitably 

The talks this year were started by Mr A H Hamza vi s lUuminatmg 
talk last month on ‘ Iran — After Twenty Years and this evening Mr 
M Farzdd and Dr M Mn Fakhrai known as “ Golshan ’ will dehght 
us with recitations of their poems and Mr Tdhen reciting Dr Ra di’s 
poems Dr Ra di is known as Azarakhush and is a contemporary poet, 
at present abroad 

Now I have pleasure m calhng on these gentlemen to start the pro 
ceedmgs 

FARZAD’S FOUR POEMS 
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A man that fortune s buffets and rewards 
Has ta’en with equal thanks 

Give me that man that is not passion s slave and 1 will wear him 
In my heart s core av in ra> heart of hearts 

Hamlet Act 3 Scene 1 
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My candle bums at both ends 
It will not last the mght 
But O my foes and O my fnends 
It gives a lovelv light' 

Edna St Vincent Millay 
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Doubt o\er Desire 

Erstwhile the palace called my heart. 
Was king certamtv’s pleasure dome 
The king is dead the palace a rum 
Now perched upon ib broken turret 
The owl called doubt 
Flapped mighty wmgs 
Arrogantly stares 
And screeches 
/ am now the king ' 
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The Wall of Silence 

I sat behind the wall of silence for many years 

Hoping thereby to save myself from noisy conflict 

What use is there m shutting one s lips and stopping one s ears 

WTien mght and day the Demon of Desire 

Is clamourmg within the prison of ones heart ^ 

Calm should come from withm otherwise the passing of the years 
Leaves one with no legacy except weanness 
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DR RA’DI’S TWO POEMS 
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The Solitude of Lx)ve 

The belovfed looking beautiful in a black dress comes on a visit of 
reconciliation to her lovor It is a dark cloudy mght But who needs 
a light on such a splendid occasion? It is as if Heaven itself had dis- 
efeeth withheld its hght in deference to the sun of reconciliation shinmg 
in the lovers' bower 
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The Cup of Life 

The world s a hostelry 
Wine worshippers are we 
Drunk with the rapture fine 
Of a fantasmal wme 
About our eyes we bind 
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And for a little sup 
At Me s revolving cup 
We wash its golden lip 
With tears the while we sip 
And weeping ease our drowth 
At life’s seductive mouth 
Nor opens the heart’s eve 
Until the day we die 
The veil withdrawn reveals 
What secrets it conceals 
And at the end ’tis proved 
This gilded cup we loved— 

Since first creation’s day 
No wine within it lav 
But all It held it seems 
Was fantasy and dreams 
A little hope some pam 
Parting to meet again — 

And even these to cast 
Aside perforce at last 
Brave hostelry and O 
Brave wine bibbers of woe’ 

A J A Ra’di 

DR MIR FAKHRAIS POEMS 
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The Curtain Fell* 

1 

SLEEP 

the curtain fell behind the \eil of mvsterv 

moved the beginning ot another mummers 

the undulations of the brain valley and hill 

the chiaroscuro plavmg of a fantastic viill 

and thou m the midst of it ssveet as a rose s scent 

and m thv heart the lose ot a dewdrop long long spent 

and I like a rose svithout a leaf within that shade 

beneath the hails flailing fists staggering fla>ed 

before thy foot before that little foot of thine 

ray heart like to a moon lacking for light to shine 

a vast black firmament of imfulfiUmg days 

even as a darkened sun gleammg svith shadosv rays 

long long and swiftly speeding the white breakers svveep 

over the broad expanses of hope s pathkss deep 

upon the petal’s cheek upon the crocus Up 

broadly the sighmg svmds m lamentation weep 

upon thy heart ravishing cheek flutters a smile 

my heart free and rejoicmg stands enchamed the sshile 

upon thy hp lurking the lass of the wolfs caress 

thine eye huge and mortallv cold and comfortless 

and thy hair ah thy flaxen hair Misted and taut 

and all about these like the dream of being naught 

r 

-C-tj C— — 

i/' ^ JLijL. 

Jiw-iT -Aa) ^ JLi j j ^ Jj y 

» r * 

* ♦ * 

• This translation is printed without capital letters and without punc 
tuation as desired by the author —Ed I C 
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2 

ENRAPTURED DREAM 
there IS a hidden secret scrapes at me 
chisels my heart to thy love s conformity 
within my soul a sphere whither the sun 
entered but never in its bnghtness shone 
for there creation’s eyehds that dark night 
opened and utterlv confounded sight 
and there thou art but lacking light to see 
mine eye shall find no cognizance of thee 
yea thou art there like star and wind and cloud 
rammg and tremblmg and lamentmg loud 
but ah mme ear is stopt my sight is bhnd 
thou art so near but oh so far to find 

there is a hidden secret scrapes at me 
chisels m\ heart to thy love s conformity 
yet how can it behold thv love at all 
where the sun s eye is shrouded in a pall 
the memory of death and hfe for truth 
empties my heart of all the blood of youth 
vet the remembered hope of seemg thee 
fulfils me with renewed vitahtv 
is being's meanmg then as it would seem 
the hope of seeing one enraptured dream 
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4 

THE GRE4T TREE 

a great tree and branchless and leafless it stands 
So drv and so parched gnppcd in death s icv hands 
surpassingly foul bke the tomb like a bone 
so shnvelled as faces of dead men alone 
above it the sky and the stars silent swing 
below It like blood boils and bubbles the sjmng 
Without It all duststret^ and dirtspread and stain 
within chill and dampness and void and mane 

my brain is the root whence the great tree evolves 
this forest of hons hyenas and wolves 
<ind this of my thou^t the daik valley and deep 
and this the spread curtain of mv walong sleep 
and this the tight cottage of secret and prayer 
<ind this the drawn thread of desire far and fair 

a great tree it stands vea a tree hugely great 

the claws of the hons and wolves lacerate 

where spiders and emmets and snakes swarm with me 

and hootowls and ravens and ah memory 

affection and anger and wonder and fear 

and all blood congealed and a dry withered tear 

my bram is the root vea it stands in my bram 
these temples of war and disaster and pam 
this broad clouded sky dark with cumulus sighs 
this broad gleaming heaven where black stars arise 
this sky broadly lifted bj hope’s sun and moon 
by hope bnght deceitful and hope vamsbed soon 
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5 

THE ROAD 

there is the road and m\ wear> foot and the narrow shoe I wear 

the well and the pit and the winding whirl and the name and shame I bear 

mountain there is and 'vale there is dense thicket and stone and day 

teeth of the hon and the wolf and throb of the heart s dismay 

anguish there is and hopelessness and stmg and nettle and thorn 

yet ever onward be bears me on and on by whom am I borne 

this IS my bemg that bears me and I know not whence it has come 

from whom it is and for what it is so fearful and dangersome 

what IS this in this heart of mine is it passion or poverty 

concupiscence or the fingerprint of a dark dim mvstery 

what oh what is the heart for whom so turbulent docs it rave 

wliat is this the fall and nse breath breath of a enmson wave 

amid the valleys withm my bram these nvulets serpentine 

unto what ocean hurrymg down steam on these waters of mine 
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6 

THE CAVERN 

dark the cavern and the raountamrange is high 
hand enchained and foot enfettered there am I 
in the heaven of mv soul the moon and sun 
gleam like two black diamonds darkling and dun 
see the cold blood of an agomzing lust 
tnckJes dripping from the stars over the dust 
mid the blood and earth and tears and clav a part 
something quivers momentl> ah tis the heart 

ah m> heart my watch whose hngers ever creep 
ah the speedmg of my months and i^ears of sleep 
and my life is all this agonv to tell 
the untimely chimmg of a l>ing bell 

dark the cavern and the mountainrange is high 
hand and foot enfettered there mv heart must he 
naught IS there save the hawk’s lonely flight to see 
hawk vnth wing and beak and claw of mystery 
naught to hear save the loud silence of the soul 
the loud power of a god lacking control 

o thou god thou child engendered b> my thought 
o thou chdd of mv sick lonelmess begot 
o thou god thou death’s shrouded and palhd ghost 
thou commander of an unprovisioned host 
dark the cavern and the mountainrange is high 
there enchamed art thou and there my heart and J 
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SPINDRIFT OF AN ASIAN TOUR-m SIAM 

By BARBARA WHITTINGHAM JONES 

In Bangkok I stayed at the old Onental transformed out of recognition 
smce my last visit a year ago as a transit passenger when it was purely a 
transit hotel and down at heels at that The Onental is situated in what 
was formerly the fashionable European quarter now part of Old Bang- 
kok From my verandah overloolang the lawn which slopes down to the 
nverside I could watch the endless procession of every kmd of nvercraft 
passing up and down A httle lower down on the opposite bank once 
stood Mrs Leonowen’s house Next door to the Oriental is the French 
Embassy reached through a wmding lane or by boat from our jetty a dis- 
tance of perhai>s three hundred yards The rest of the Corps Diplomatique 
has moved to the outskirts To see there the vast compound of His 
Britannic Majesty s Embassy is to understand the part Siam has played 
in our sphere of influence and mcidentaUv is now a sore pomt with the 
Americans 

After the war tune makeshifts of Batavia and Saigon the feudal atmo- 
sphere of Bangkok takes one unawares In colomal ’ Indochma any- 
one may travel by cycles but m revolutionary Bangkok a Euro- 
pean would never recover the lost prestige of being seen m a tnshaw ' or 
cycle taxi When I iAas taken to view the lymg m state of the late King 
Ananda Mahido] my escort dropped to her knees before the royal um 
and performed the full ritual prostration of touching forehead to the 
ground, and other mourners havmg paid homage m the same way after- 
wards sat back on their hunkers to chat In the houses of the old ans- 
tocraev dnnks were served by servants shufflmg across the floor on their 
knees The same sort of paradox struck me at the Chulalongkom Univer- 
sity where the women students with then- bobbed hair and olive complexions 
looked delightfully smart and effiaent m their uniform of white cotton 
blouses and black skirts But this air of modernity was illusorv When 
I asked them to pose for a photograph immediately all were seized with a 
devastating fit of shyness and scattered like a flodc of doves Nothmg I 
said could overcome it Nowhere else m South East Asia have I encoun- 
tered such cloistered shyness among the emanapated women The self- 
confidence and self possession of this same class m Burma Indochma 
Indonesia and even Malaya is one of the big surprises to anyone gomg 
back for the first time after the war 

Some of the more mtelhgent Siamese Chamnong Ransikuil among them 
take a genume pnde m their traditional culture but like King Chulalong- 
kom many of the youngsters still seem to believe that matenal imitation 
of the West must automatically modernize the nation The broad 
macadamized boulevards of Bangkok would delight the heart of any 
enthusiast for speed on wheels but a young thmg in one of the Mimstnes 
asked me with painful anxiety how I hked their roads 

‘ Fve lived all my life m Bangkok she said and I so wish we were 
more civihzed When I meet people from abroad I think they must have 
so much better roads in their own countries and this hurts me ’ 
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Forcing the pace in Westernization has left Siam with an acute 
supenontv infenonty complex What she most needs is a psychiatrist 
Modermty m Siam does not spring from within Nowhere else m \sia 
have I met with such a literal example of slavish mutation of the 
West All IS face and veneer In the Cambodian capital of Phnom 
penh the gilded palaces of the Kings of Cambodia though ornate have 
an old-world simphcity helped perhaps by the rural spaaousness of 
their setting In royal Bangkok the lery real beauty of a closely similar 
ait IS obscured by the vulgar redundance of Western iraportaUons The 
tasteless hotchpotch of Occidental and Oriental lavishness is particularly 
strident m that notous chamber of horrors or rather Chamber of 
Deputies with its Italian marble and baroque rows of domed ceilings 
built-m 1907 13 by Chulalongkom as a throne room In 32 this was 
converted mto Bangkok’s smgle parhamentarv forum and fighting for 
turns to use it is a favounte diversion of the Upper and Lower Houses of 
the National Assembly Despite this intrusion of pseudo democracy 1 
doubt if the tempo of ordinary Itfe m Siam has accelerated since the days 
of Siamese fk/iire 

A long cherished desire to journey overland down the Penmsula to 
' Malaya was at last m sight But when I began to make mquines about 
the practical arrangements for the journey I was perplexed bv the msist 
ence of my Siamese acquamtance that I should go north uistead of south 
and visit Chiengmai instead of Patani I was at a loss to understand this 
as Chiengmai was then warming up for a by election m which Laotian 
separatism was the mam issue — hardly a subject they would want a foreign 
correspondent to pubhcize I then discovered that reconditioned pull 
mans were again m use on the northern hne and the Siamese obsession to 
impress the Western visitor with their modemitv would be afforded another 
opjxsrtumtv Once however that mv hosts were convmced it was useless 
lo try to dissuade me aU difficulties were smoothed away Eventually the 
slowness and uncertainty of the railway south decided me to go by air as 
far as Songkla or to give it its Malay name Singgora 

On the day of my departure mevitablv I was called at hrs 04 00 At 
the dir booking centre the usual time was idled away m checkmg tickets 
and weighmg baggage At last, stiU half asleep we all piled mto the bus 
Night was just be ginning to pale as we reached the outskirts of the capital 
In the fields herds of buffalo pmk and grey lav huddled beside their 
swamps and nearby a herdsman still slept beneath his thatched shelter 
Above the ncefields a motber-of pearl dawn ht up the sky m a drama of 
flamingo reds and every imaginable shade of grey opaque and crystaDme 
by turns Against this pageant tree and dvke were patterned like black 
stencils With the growing light the wayside cottages began to wake up 
As we passed them one after another the doors would open and a member 
of the household would emerge carrymg a small basm With this water 
from the nearest ditch was scooped up for a long and vociferous mouth 
nnse Sometimes this ntual mcluded toothbrush drill with a fraved palm 
endmg with a skilful exercise m expectoration Once a baby toddled to 
the threshold and gravely surveying the raucous bus hitched its tmy sarong 
above shoulder level to keep off the sharp mommg air Next came the 
" father who sauntenng forth a few steps set down a little plank which in 
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da'V time spanned the moat about his house and then wanlv crossed over 
to the mainland In a little while the whole world was astir and here and 
there a buffalo bov was already agtnde his charge with a buffalo bird 
perched familiarl) on his shoulder 

Our Dakota earned twelve passengers and a cargo of rattan baskets and 
iron hoc-heads The httle Siamese air hostess efficientiv supermtended the 
fastenmg of our safetj belts except for one enormous pot belhed Chmese 
who Waived anv suggestion of a Testncti\e girth to the liinbo Below for 
the first time I saw Itongkok from the air but as flying over the capital is 
prohibited as \ese-majestS 1 was only able to identify the gilded spires 
of the royal palace gUntmg obliquely m rays of the morning sun The 
nver Menam wnthed its way towards the sea m great semiarcular coils 
whose propulsive energy seemed to belong to a living creature A few 
mmutes later we head^ out over the Gulf of Siam the placid waters 
which m December 1941 bore Japan s Navy to mvade us in Malaya 
From Its approaching eastern coast a high escarpment rose sharply from 
the shore and bevond piled the semed ranges of hflls shared between Siam 
and Burma s Tenassenm the coast disappeared 1 opened my snack 
box to find It stocked with nee cakes thin dry and ensp cold nee and 
curry hard boiled egg banana and pumelo When I looked out agam 
the hills on the mainland showed higher than before behind an archipelago 
of tmy green islands The aircraft began to wheel inland and we crossed 
a long thm protnontorv serving as a natural breakwater to an inland har- 
bour A cluster of red roofs nesdmg snugly on the slope of this saucer like 
lake was the port of Songkla-Singgora the scene of one of the first 
Japanese landings m the early hours of December 8 After cuclmg low 
over the town our Siamese pilot made a perfect touch down at 10 15 The 
airfield was dry as the desert and almost as hot Four military guards 
armed with sten gun and revolver eyed our disembarkation with casual 
cunosity 

Apart from the airway officials no one could speak Enghsh and I no 
Siamese My letter of introduction from the Minister of Information to 
the Siamese Commissioner here served its purpose and after onlv a short 
wait I was put on a somewhat primitive bus and set off for his house Onlv 
his wife was at home She read the note with some bewilderment and 
directed me to her husband’s office Off I set again and after crossing an 
open space like a village green and skirting a grey fifteen foot wall which 
roused mv cunositv 1 reached the entrance of what is now Songkla’s 
official secretariat The entrance portico set m the wall was surmounted 
bv a red tiled wing roof and led into a courtyard surrounded by high 
cloistered verandahs gained b> a double stone gateway facing the portico 
Up this stairway and through elaborately carved crimson and gilded doors 
I was led to the Commissioner’s room This fortress like mansion had 
evidently once been the home of a Chinese towkay >Vgain the Commis- 
sioner was out and would not be back until tffiee o clock My next 
recourse was to the Rest House This proved to be a ramshackle wooden 
house with half a dozen rooms opening on to a smgle verandah By good 
fortune one was free and there for two hours I slept. 

When I woke the standard of hygiene seemed less inviting than on my 
arrival However a plate of crude curry was produced and some passable 
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coffee I was in the middle of this when a guide appeared with a tn shaw to 
conduct me to the Commissioner The vehicle was a resplendent affair of 
shmmg silver with three electnc headlamps and four monster bells each 
grotesquelj differmg m stroke time and ke) The resultant cacophony 
was reminiscent of a one man band This latest version of the old nek 
shaw clearl> afforded great satisfaction to its owner Grinning and full 
of aplomb he informed me that he had been educated m Penang and on 
returning to Songkla became nckshaw boy to the British Consul and later 
to the Japanese Governor Hearing of the unprecedented arrival of a 
solitary Englishwoman he had scorched from the far side of the town to 
secure the job of transportmg me about it— nghtlv assuming he would he 
a most welcome ‘ find 

The Commissioner spoke English with difficulty But his hospitahty 
was unhesitatmg and I was quickly whisked off to an Enghsh afternoon 
tea his wife welcoming us m a drawing-room hung with elephant tusks 
Her Enghsh was fluent and his improved rapidlv with practice Both 
were the kmdliest of hosts and spared no trouble to enable me to meet 
evervone and see everytbmg of mterest Like all educated Siamese 
thev wore European clothes and while I was there meals were also 
European 

Songkla Singgora probablv marks the real Siam Malay frontier and in 
the sitteenth centurv was like Patam one of the trading ports frequented 
bv Portuguese Dutch and Enghsh All that remains of that epoch are 
the rums of an old fort and a couple of Dutch cannon now ornamenting 
the outside of the Commissioner s office Both bear the following msenp 
tion ME FEcrr pieter seest am'^terd^m One is dated 1562 the other 
1580 

Today Songkla is the chief outlet for the southern leg of Siam and when 
I amved everyone was still jubilant over the first Amencan ship having 
left the week before with a cargo of 1 000 tons of nee The Province of 
which Songkla is the administrative centre and my host the admmistrative 
bead has a population of some 400 000 of whom about 3 000 are 
Chinese and covers an area of about 1 000 square miles 

No Bntish enterprise has vet returned since the war and consequently 
no Bntish consular official reappointed In a deserted nool dose by the 
sea and between two comcal hills one surmounted by a pagoda and a 
lighthouse the Bntish Consulate stands desolate A steep turn m the 
road beside it was the scene of a barbarous massacre of Europeans by the 
Japanese just after their amval m 41 Perhaps it is from one or both 
of these hills that Songkla takes its name which m Siamese means 
‘ mountain ’ 

The Chmese however are diggmg their teeth m Last vear thev sue 
ceeded for the first tune m estabhshing consular representation in Siam 
headed by a Consul General m Bangkok and a huge team Them Consul 
here Mr Yen Wan-li was brought straight from Mexico complete with a 
flash p alm beach smtmg and so ^Ve5leml2ed that he looks and I am 
sure feels more like a fish out of water than I 

In Bangkok these remote southern Provinces are looked down upon as 
an Unimportant backwater and I was therefore surprised to find articulate 
opimon m Songkla a provincial echo of the capital 
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Politics m Bangkok are more an affair of personalities and chques than 
of parties m the Western sense but, m so far as an embrvonic party align- 
ment does exist it lies between the Democrats and the 32 Coup d Etat 
group headed b> Pradit the Semor Statesman who made the revolu 
tion and the real power behind all cabmets since liberation Bv provid 
mg Siam with her first Constitution the ostensible effect of the 32 “ revo- 
lution was to transform an absolute mto a constitutional monarchy But 
It is the contention of the Etemocrats among whom the old anstocracv 
predommate that its actual effect was to substitute a half educated inex 
penenced and easily corruptible lower middle class bureaucracy for a 
royal absolutism that was at least reasonably efficient Led by ex premier 
Nai Khuang the movmg spmts of the Democrat Party mclude Sem 
Pramo] the former head of the Free Thai mo\ement m the United 
States his ver> Oxonian younger brother Kuknt Pramoj and ex-foreign 
minister Phya Snvisar Their declared aim is the institution of a real 
democratic Government such as Siam has never yet possessed and m 
their short run of office after my visit they did succeed m mcreasing the 
deliveries of nee Condemning the wholesale mutation of the West 
imtiated after the revolution they demand a revival of the national 
customs and traditions which Pibul once described as savage culture 
Phva Snhamara] at sixty three is Songkla s Grand OJd Man Bom m 
^yuthia his official career was passed under five kings startmg with 
Chulalongkom He was sent down here as a youngster about the time of 
the final dismemberment of Patani and Raja Suleiman’s deposition in 
1902 Although pretending to have forgotten it he must have a first hand 
storv to tell about this denouement of Sir Frank Swettenham s duel with 
Chulalongkom 

Bv 1909 he had risen to be Chief Judge though aged only twenty five 
in 1921 becoming Viceroy of the Southern Provinces as well Shortly after 
the revolution he retired but m 1^44 was bnefly resurrected and made 
Mmister without Portfoho under Nai Khuang 
He gave me a picture of himself m tuU regoha and nostalgia for the old 
days obviously colours his views on the present situation Nevertheless 
these were shrew d and tllununatmg Provincial viceroy s should be restored 
having power to recommend for reward and promotion and also for 
punishment and demotion As an c\-Member of Parliament (1940-61 
perhaps he spoke from personal expenence m giving 30 (X)0 to 40 000 tics 
as the pnee of a scab In a countrv where the bulk of the electorate arc 
illiterate he advocates a more conservative electoral law Nai Khuang he 
described as a man of no prmaple with only a hand to mouth policy He 
echoed the universal cry throughout Siam for a man to lead the country 
Pradit"' ’ I questioned 

If he could control his own followers he could lead the country well 
But he is too weak Instead of controUmg them he is controlled by them 
Like Khuang and the Pramoj brothers he favours reforming the 
Constitution to give more power to the king 

Among Songkla’s four present Parliamentary representatives only one 
Klai La Ong-manee belongs to the ‘ Opposition As a Democrat he is 
an adherent of Khuang and Pramoj Inevitablv our first topic was nee 
but after a while I managed to broach the question of his party’s organiza- 
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Don m the provinces Confessing this was virtually non existent be added 
that the illiteracy and apathy of the people made the prospect of progress 
m that direction unlikely His next comment was unexpected 

Before the war he said we used to talk about the corruption of 
Malayan officials Now it is the corruption among ourselves If we don t 
cure it we are finished ’ 

The last sentence was an authentic echo from Bangkok 
\s m Bangkok plans for the next stage of mv journey created a certain 
bewilderment I do not know whether it was my fancy but at any refer 
ence to Patam the atmosphere seemed to change Direct questions were 
generally met with avert^ eyes and a non-committal shrug They are 
a wild people' When I explained that my mterest wab mamly historical 
— and this was true for until 1 arrived m Patam I knew nothing of its 
recent troubles — I was told there was nothing of histoncal mterest there 
But once we got down to brass tacks no one could do enough to help me 
Only the question of where I would stay caused a httle embarrassment 
It was taken for granted that at Patam as at Songkla 1 would be the guest 
of the Siamese Commissioner This was the last thing I wished to do lor 
It would be clearly impossible to establish gcxxl or mdeed any relations 
with the Malays while a guest of the Siamese ^fter some hesitation 1 
decided to let events take their own course and mv host accord mgly tele 
phoned to his colleague at Patam to expect me the followmg Saturday 
Before an early start we drove as usual to the shore for a bathe These 
daily bathes were mv first real relaxation after much strenuous travelling 
and had tune permitted 1 would gladly have accepted my hosts’ genmneK 
eager mvitation to prolong mv stav Mr and Mrs Commissioner insisted 
on accompanying me on the first stage ot m> journey as far as Haadvai 
We drove along the shore road passing a ruined monastery more or less 
open to the high heavens with picturesque grev stone griffins cranmg 
towards us and yellow robed monks doing their morning chores Our 
car then climbed out of Songkla through a patch of dry partly fired 
casuanna scrub A httle farther inland the road led through some rubber 
trees Everywhere the land was parched and the second ploughing was 
only just beginnmg late on account of the long dry season The Com 
missioner slyly made a point \ ou see it all depends on the ram ’ 
Haadvai hke Songkla was white and drv In the town the Commis 
sioner left us having busmess with his opposite number while Mrs Com 
missioner and I sauntered through the shops Here as everywhere m Siam 
the textiles were plentiful mainly of British manufacture and reuikd bv 
tall tnrbaned and bearded Indians 1 bought a couple of films and Mrs 
Commissioner insisted on presenting me with bananas and pineapple 
for the tram 

By the time we arrived at the station every square inch was crammed 
with seething jostling human and animal life The first class comer seat 
taken for me was wooden \ jumor offiaal detailed to look after me on 
the train disappeared to the rear and regretfully the final farewells were 
said through the open wmdow 

The tram started and I squeezed into my seat The carnage was 
crowded with an almost umdentifiable mixture of Siamese Chinese and 
^ Indians I noticed my \is d \ is was white Like me he wore khaki shirt 
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and slacks He also had on a sun helmet and blue glasses I eyed his 
baggage with some cunosit> but there was no clue to his nationahtv Then ^ 
he pulled out a July number of the Reader s Digest m English For more 
than two hours we faced each other through the heat and dust The tram 
jogged on from halt to halt At every stop snack pedlars held up their 
baskets to the carnage windows I became thirsty and was more than 
glad ot Mrs Commissioners fruit Beside ray vis-o^vts dry and sticky 
lay the remains of a plate of curry He gave not the slightest sign of 
awareness that we two were the only Europeans on the tram As far as he 
was concerned niy seat might have been empty He remained motionless 
slumped over his magazme until the tram stopped at Tamanglak There 
he was met by Malav servants whom he told m fluent Malay to collect 
his baggage To rescue a final package stored on the rack above my head 
he had to reach across me Then for the first and only tune he spoke m 
English — and in Enghsh that only an Englishman could speak ‘ Excuse 
me he said Immediately my thoughts jumped to Dr Livingstone I 
presume? 

His departure gave us all room to stretch and as the jouraev contmued 
one after another fell off into heavy noon slumber Another hour passed 
and my nearest neighbour began gesticulating to mfonn me that we were ^ 
approachmg Koke Poh mv destmafion I gathered my lighter belongings 
together and picked my way to the footboard along a comdor piled with 
recumbent bodies The Siamese escort directed bv the Commissioner to 
look after me came m humed pursuit I had foigotten all about him and 
his appearance at this moment was a comphcation 1 would rather have 
been without 1 nodded m what I hoped was a reassurmg and at the same 
time final manner The tram was slowmg down m a senes of grunts and 
gasi>s The platform with its swarming mob of passengers began to sbde 
past and ahead I glimpsed a group of white turbaned hajis whom I 
divmed instantly must be my party Before leavmg Bangkok I had wired 
my Malay friends m Patam that 1 was on my wav but there had been no 
time for a reply [o reach me Uncertainty as to how to contact than had 
been mv chief worry With their co min g to meet me all major difficulties 
were removed 

The tram obbgmglv pulled up so that I found myself munediatcly above 
them It was impossible to mistake each other They were the only hajis 
and I the only European We aH waved m a triumph of mutual recogm 
tion and several pairs of hands were stretched out to assist me down the 
steps With the bnefcst exchange of greetmgs m Malay I found myself 
wafted through the crowd and deposited m what was evidently a special 
bus Hearmg a voice behmd and the beginmng of an altercation I looked 
back and caught a glimpse of my abandoned escort m frantic pursuit 
Feeling that my powers of diplomacy no less than my Imguistic resources 
would be overstrained by an aU m explanation I ignored the situation 
and almost before I myself was seated the remams of the baggage I had 
left m the tram were shot from hand to hand as m a Maskeleyne turn 
over the heads of the crowd and mto the wcU of the bus Then with a 
few stertorous turns of the wheel and a scrapmg of creaky gears we 
were off 

The Patam hajis were overjoyed at havmg snatched their prize from the 
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grasp of the Siamese Most of the way home the> contmued to break out 
mto gleeful peals of laughter at their dexterity m carrying me off For 
myself I was only too thankful that the matter had been settled without my 
mtervention Indeed, my last memory of Koke Poh is the expression of 
consternation and bewilderment on the face of my escort But the 
exigencies of the road soon put an end to connected conversation It was 
churned and pocked as though from bombardment but I doubt if we ever 
dropped below forty miles an hour except when halted before the pmni 
me bridges while the loose tree trunks forming the carnage wa> were 
restacked for our passage Several tunes chains had to be apphed before a 
CTossmg could be hazarded None of these ‘ bndges ’ boasted any ‘ sides 
and my expression as I looked down a forty foot drop to the swirlmg 
stream beneath evoked more peals of laughter from my fnends Even 
tually we came to the bndge that marked the boundary of Pa tarn Once 
across it and I had reached my ohjeebve We aU cheered From this 
pomt the scene changed The great flat expanse ahead was I knew Patam 
Flam In the right hand distance reared the blue mountam ndge m whose 
remote bosom Patam, Kedah Perak and Kelantan meet AU around us 
the nee stood succulent and green in its well watered swamps Several 
tunes the dazzling blue flash of a kingfisher crossed our path Beside the 
road the yellow trumpeted bunga raja bloomed m lush exuberance But 
more sigmficant was the change of dress ‘ Perumpuan Meltiyu' lex 
claimed on seemg a woman garbed in baju and sarong her head veiled m 
the hght Malay scarf Semua assented mv hosts with emphasis Of 
the men whom we passed all wore the velveteen Malay son^ok or the 
white turban of the haji the latter more numerous m Patam than even m 
Malaya Here and there the spire of a mosque surmounted the surround 
mg palms Plainly we had crossed an invisible fronper— the fronber that 
separates the realm of Islam from that of Buddha the Malay tongue from 
that of Siam I was too exated to speak 

The situation uncovered m Patam came as a surprise Ever> where 1 
went It was the same tale of renewed persecution fascist ” oppression 
and sheer neglect In village after viUage I saw Malay schools closed and 
deserted Under the guise of suppressing border banditry the Siamese 
pohee were contmuaIl> mvadmg Malay kampongs shootmg up the men 
raping the women firing and looting the houses The sole organ of ex 
pression under Siamese rule is the mosque The mildest criticism of the 
Siamese regime is classed as dangerous talk and suppressed b> death 
or blackmail 

Ever smee the forcible aimexation of Patam b> Siam in 1832 this small 
State has nourished a smouldenng gnevance against the hated domination 
of Siam A senes of abortive revolts over the foUowmg century brought 
no redress and when the 1946 peace treaties with Siam omitted an> refer- 
ence to Patam there was mtense disappomtment The provinces of dis 
membered 1832 Patam are now umtmg to demand the reconstruction of 
the entire terntor> an area of some 5 000 square miles as an autonomous 
Malay State with a local bom and elected Malay at its head Smee m\ 
visit an appeal has been addressed to UNO to persuade Siam to allow 
the boldmg of a plebisatc whereby Patam may determme her own form 
of government Despite recent promises of mvestigation and reform there 
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js bttJe likelihood that Siam uall relinquish her hold upon what has become 
her Achilles’ heel 

To understand the psychology of Siam s present day expansionism one 
must go back to her ongins The last wa\e of immigrants who m pre 
histone ages came down from the Tibetan plateau to people South East 
Asia were the Thais Like their predecessors they descended the great 
nver valleys of the Irrawaddy the Salwen and the Mekong the mam body 
eventually driving a wedge between Burma in the west and Cambodia m 
the east By the middle of the fourteenth century the> had secured a king 
dom of their own around Sukothai and Ayuthia This was the nucleus of 
modem Siam which like a clenched fist opening to extend its grasp em 
barked on a further penod of expansion "For the next three centunes 
however Siam had a tough stmggle for survival agamst nval neighbours 
In this wrestle for supremacy her fortunes fluctuated and her frontiers 
shifted and remamed undefined 

The process of crystallizabon which finallj resulted in the Siam of today 
began towards the close of the eighteenth century when the amval of the 
Occidental Powers brought new external pressure Thus the conquest of 
Lower Burma bv Britain m lb26 besides putting an end to the almost 
chronic state of war between Burma and Siam also confronted Siam with 
an impassable barrier to the east Meantime Bntam’s acquisition of 
Penang m 178^ had stimulated Siam to reassert old clauns to suzerainty 
over the Malay States of Kedah, and Patam and even to advance new ones 
farther south About the same time France was closing in on the east 
Having conquered Annara m 1803 she claimed to inbent the suzeramt) 
of Cambodia though this had been long under dispute between Annam 
and Siam To oSset the ominous encirclement by the European Powers 
Slam managed to brmg Patam m the south (]832'i and Chiengmai m the 
north (1850 60) firmly within her grasp 

Because her frontier wars were not fought to a finish but fizzled out m 
conclusively as a result of European intervention Siam was left with a feel- 
ing that she had been done ’ This sense of resentment was mdirectJy 
increased when it appeared that France and Britain b> co mm on consent 
allowed her to re tarn her nominal independence as a buffer state between 
them thereby givmg her an inflated sense of power Even after settlement 
with Bntam in Burma (1867) and m Malaya (1909) and with France m 
Cambodia (1907) the grievance persisted but did not take the form of open 
chauvmism until after the ’32 “ revolution The chief aim pf this Pan 
Thai movement was the recovery of all those tern tones whose people 
are of Thai extraction— that is (1) the Shan States (mostlv m Burma 
though they stretch mto China) (2) territories west of the Mekong m 
French Indochina — that is Laos Battembang and Sietnrap (3) Tennas 
senm and Tavov in Lower Burma Side b> side with this irredentist cam 
paign there existed a demand for the mcorporation of the whole of Cam 
bodia and the Malay States of Kedah. Perils Kelantan and Trengganu As 
these countries never formed part of Siam and are inhabited by people 
of a different race and tongue the demand for their annexation revealed 
the same appetite for temtonal aggrandisement which is the standing 
reproach of Oriental nationalists agamst the \Vestem Powers Siam s 
aspirations were eagerly endorsed by Japan who eventually fulfilled the 
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greater part of them by transfermig to Siam the Cambodian Provmoes of 
Battembang and Siemrap the Shan States of Keng Tung and Mong Pan 
and the four Malay States 

Among the people of these border States to the east, north and west 
there are no signs of a desire for mcorporation mto Siam On the contrary 
there appears to be a nascent movement towards the creation of a new' 
inland Laotian State stretching from Taunggyi and Lashio m Burma to 
Luang Prabang and Ventiane in Indochina and carving a comer of 
Yunnan from China If such a separatist movement develops Chiengmai 
the northern capital of Siam might well become its focus 

Bangkok indeed exerases a powerful magnetism over some of the 
feudal pnnces m the neighbounng Shan Mala> and Cambodian States 
due perhaps to their mothers or grandmothers hd\mg been Siamese pnn 
cesses and tb having themselves been educated at the sole surviving “ mde 
pendent ’ Asian Court withm their orbit But personal attractions of this 
kmd will soon be submerged m the tide of nationalism now rapidly spread 
mg to every racial group The corruption and inefficiency of Siamese rule 
offer scant inducement for the rank and file to enrol under her banner 
Whatever the defects of colonial rule by the Western Powers it is certam 
that no Asian State is vet sufficiently advanced to be capable of nilmg an 
ahen people Even when deahng with their own people m the various new 
national States of South East Asia the standard of administration is and 
will long remam far below that of the European Powers Asian colonialism 
ludged by Patam would if reproduced elsewhere be a poor substitute 
for the surviving European regimes Pan Thai and colonial Siam are 
one and the same thing 

Although European thought is the source of Asian nationalism its direct 
fruit IS the revolt agamst European rule Not the least of Europe’s legaev 
to Asia are the European colonial regimes which supplied the channel 
through which European thought was mtroduced mto the Onent for to 
this Asia owes her awakening Siam in escapmg the fermentmg stimulus of 
European education has missed the convement presence of an ahen ruler 
to serve as the anvil on which to forge her own nationhood The educa 
tion of Siamese pnnees m Europe also tended to isolate the ruhng class 
farther from their own people In the British French and Dutch colomes 
the European svstem of education has been criticized for deflecting the 
development of native culture from its traditional form but at least it 
represented a national system open to pnnee and peasant alike In the 
mam Siam’s trouble^; anse from the expansionist instincts of her torma 
live stages not vet bemg exhausted or diverted mto constructive activitv 
withm her frontiers As a result of practicaUv uninterrupted stagnation 
— apart from the superficial changes of 32 — Siam is now faced with a 
resurgence of separatist movements on her frontiers of which Patam 
though the most detenmned and persistent is onlv one A further con 
sequence of her oppression of Patam has been to persuade the Indo 
nesian leaders that Siam stands outside the mainstream of Asian nation- 
alism (In 1946 the Dutch proposed that future United States of Indo- 
nesia should be represented at Bangkok bv an Indonesian instead of a 
Dutchman but this was rejected bv Siam presumablv due to a fear that 
an Indonesian Ministry would serve as a rallying pomt for her dis 
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affected Muslim Mala> population ) Today the policy of all the Western 
Powers concerned — Bn tarn, the United States and France — is to main- 
tain the stability of existing frontiers while encouraging the material pro- 
gress necessary to enable the peoples of South East Asia to adapt them- 
selves to the modem world With the return to power of that arch 
Japanese collaborator Marshal Pibul Songgram the West is thus un 
fortunately identified with the mamtenance of Siam s most reactionary 
element Such an alliance seems hardly conducive to the development of 
good relations between the Western Powers and the revolutionary national 
states rising round Siam Are a few extra grains of Siamese nee today 
reallv worth forfeitmg the goodwill of the men who whatever their 
present situation will almost certainly become South East Asia s leadem 
of tomorrow 


TURKISH TEA 

By T Verschoyle 
(From Talks given over Radio Ankara) 

It wtU probably come as a surprise to some of vou to leam that tea is 
grown m Turkey certainlv 1 had no idea that such was the case before 
I came to this countiy It is a crop of comparatively recent rntroduchon 
from the Caucasus and its estabhshment m Turkey is due almost en 
tirelv to the efforts of one man who has given a most unusual example of 
perseverance m the face of difficulties and discouragements of aU sorts 
Generally speaking where the monsoon blows there grows~or can 
grow — tea Turkey of course hes far outside the monsoon area but m 
the south eastern comer of the Black Sea there is a coastal stop ex 
tendmg from Turkey into Russia with a heavy rainfall and fairly high 
summer temperature and with high humidity The proportion of low 
Ivmg flat ground is \ery small and what little there is is almost en 
Prelv taken up with the cultivation of maize which until the mtroduc 
tion of tea, was practically the only crop grown m the region The 
mountains come steeply down to the coast and the succession of ridges 
nsing straight from the sea to anything up to 3 000 feet, mount m 
parallel senes up to 10 000 or 12 000 feet some thirtv miles inland Ram 
fall at Rize (the centre of the tea belt) vanes from 70 to 160 mches in the 
year with an average of just over 100 mches and it occurs mostly be 
tween August and March The highest and lowest temperatures recorded 
are about 100 and 10 of frost respectively During the wmler there 
are occasional fairly heavy falls of snow 
Despite these divergences from the ideal tea chmate experience has 
rather surprisingly shown that a tea apiffoximating to good Indian m 
quality can be grown in the distncL There is a record of a first ex 
penment on. growing tea having been ordered over fifty years ago (with 
what results is unknown) but it was not until 1922 that the first pioneer 
work was earned out by the Father of Turkish Tea Zihni Bev For lack 
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of support however the work languished until 1935 when the late 
I Minister of Agnculture %\ as attracted to the idea Eventuallv a Bill estab 
lishing the tea industr> was passed through the Turkish Parliament m 
1939 and from that vear onwards the area planted with tea has steadily 
and fauly rapidly increased 

The decision to establish the industry was based far more on socio 
political than on economic grounds The chmate of the south eastern 
Black Sea littoral is notonously unhealthv and as I have said pnor to 
the mtroduction of tea reallv onlv one crop — maize— was grown in the 
distnct apart from a small quantity of oranges Poverty a very un 
balanced diet and the lack of any mdustrv m the area which necessitated 
many of the men yearly seeking casual labour elsewhere in the country — 
all combine to stimulate the government into an attempt to estabhsh 
some industry which might help to raise the standard of living As a 
result Zihm Bev’s long years of pioneenng have met with thar reward 
and last Julv a modem factory with the most up to date equipment (all 
Bntish 1 am glad to say) was opened with great ceremony llie factory 
will produce some 150 tons of tea this year and has an eventual capacity 
of 500 tons these may seem small figures but coffee is of course the 
universal dnnk m this country although the popularity of tea is definitely 
increasing The present annual consumption is rather over 1 000 tons 

It seems extremely doubtful whether the production of tea in Turkey 
could ever compete economicallv with India or Cevlon the industry 
exists only by virtue of being a monopoly which can sell its product at 
the extremely high pnee of 1 5s a pound With only a six months pluck 
mg season a habihty to comparatiye droughts (such as has occurred this 
year) and a small holdmg system of cropping tea is grown under many 
handicaps The tea plots are sprinkled m terraces up precipitous hill 
sides generally at great distances from any road some of these plots are 
at two days’ journey from one of the five coUectmg stations Even the 
high pnee of Is 6d a pound for green leaf paid to the growers docs not 
seem an extravagant reward for their labours when it is remembered that 
tbev must make these journeys every ten days or so throughout the 
season Incidentally a flat rate is paid for all tea delivered to the fac 
tory so that there appears to be a lack of mducement to care m plucking 
and handhng 

In order to tide the growers oyer the waiPng period of establishing 
iheir plots a loan payable m three annual mstalments is made Un 
doubtedly this loan if adequate when the amount was first fixed is now 
too small with the result that plucking is started too early to the detri 
raent of the bushes 

Up till now all the tea has been raised from seed onginally imported 
from the Russian plantation around Batum There is thus an exceedmgly 
mixed population of tea and the establishment of a breeding station to 
select suitable strains appears desirable 

Taken all round the tea expenment is an mterestmg and praiseworthy 
attempt to raise the standard of life m an unhealthy and poor district 
where it is very difficult to think of any other possible solution to the 
problem Now that the constructive climax has been reached and the 
duller penod of mamtcnance sets m it is to be hoped that offiaal mterest 
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Will not flag Examples of what one might call the ‘ new tov racntaht> 
are bv no means unknown m this couatr\ 

I will end this talk with an allusion to agriculture along the southern 
Black Sea coast Sailing east from Istanbul one sees the hills grow 
steadily higher and steeper until from Zonguldak (the coal port) east 
wards agnculture is confined to a very narrow coastal stnp and equaUv 
narrow beds of valley or ravines running inland On either side of 
Samsun however nver deltas form a break m this stnp 

Once Samsun has been left behind the normal cereals of the country 
wheat and barley are replaced almost entirely by maize with occasional 
patches of rye The only other field crop of anv account is tobacco, the 
finest \arieties of which grow m the Samsun neighbourhood with coarser 
kinds around Trabzon and Pazar (near the Russian frontier) From 
Ordu to Rize hazel bushes cloth the foothills with Giresun the centre of 
the important hazel nut export trade Apart from apples and pears in 
several places oranges are grown at Rize and Trabzon is a centre for 
persimmons ind the unusual if rather tasteless cherry laurel There is 
much forest in the higher slopes but the foothills are mostly covered with 
scrub— aldax and rhododendron predominating Heather and bracken are 
frequently to be seen 

But for all its attractive scenery— and it is said that the splendid moun- 
tain road which chmbs from Trabzon to Erzerum is unequalled m either 
the Alps or the Pyrenees — it cannot be denied that the unpleasantU 
humid climate with a preponderance of heavily overcast skies detracts 
considerably from the attraction of the Black Sea coast, especially to- 
wards this eastern end Certainly I rejoiced to return from its sticky 
warmth to the dry heat and cool nights of Ankara 


BOOK REVIEWS 

A Case History of JAPA^ Bv Francis T Homer {Sheed and Ward > 
ICis 6d net 

{Revirwed by Edwin Haward) 

To those who would know something of the tortuous workings of the 
Japanese mmd this book is essential While bearmg ample evidence of 
wide reading close observation and discerning scholarship it is at the 
same time wntten m a smooth easy style which holds the reader s atten- 
tion to the very end A notable addition to Japanese bibliography it is 
the outcome of more than fourteen years residence among the Japanese 
people and reveals an unusually mtimate knowledge of their character 
and ways of thought Havmg desenbed the mam influences brought to 
bear on the people throughout their long history and the eSect of those 
influences on their social organization, the book then deals — and m- 
asively too — with the psychological effects of that organization on the 
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individuals as slwvm in custom and behaviour On that basis a solution 
of Japan's problem is put forward The problem ma\ be summed up in 
the words A sense of incompleteness The Japanese are ever takmg 
notes seeking for somethmg new adoptmg first Chmese culture then 
adapting it — the charge of pure imitaUvcness is superficial and largely m- 
accurate— and in recent tunes adopting Western civilizatioa and agam 
adapting it As so often happens when a doctor makes a diagnosis and 
then prescribes a cure the diagnosis is received with respect but con 
tro>ersy rages round the presen pti on so it will probably be with Franas 
Homer’s eloquaitly phrased conviction that m Chnstiamty the Japanese 
can find * that sense of completeness through which alone they can 
achieve self realization and happmess to remedy that psychological m 
completeness which is the root cause of those faults and abnormahties 
that have brought them to their present fate ” 

General MacArthur has been careful to make no distinction between 
the different faiths but he is said to have not concealed his hope of see- 
ing Chnsdamty become the foundation of Japan’s democratization The 
difficulty of the problem is not bhnked b> Homer In a book of small 
compass considermg the magnitude of his subject, he takes the reader 
through the story of the racial origins of the Japanese the impact of re 
hgions on the home on the communitv and on the State the nse of the 
Sbogunate its echpse and the achievements of the restoration period in 
the nineteenth century 

He shows how the very vinucs of the Japanese character — the strong 
communal spmt. with its sense of discipline — as well as the ngidity of the 
social system with its latent feudalism and a curious instability of tern 
perament gave the imlitansts malleable material for their crazy design of 
world conquest He does not condone or deny the abominable cruelty 
which wiD for ever mar their military record m the war He acutely 
analyzes the causes and notes 

” The mUitanst gang had their fingers on the pulse of the nation 
for ten years at least Their spies ware everywhere while their pro 
paganda permeated every building cottage and shack throughout 
the land They knew well that they could not start on a colossal war 
without havmg the people sohdly behind them And though this 
same people were by framing and instinct, wonderfully submissive to 
the voice of authority it vet took ten years to rouse m them the spmt 
of aggression to a degree which would justify the government m 
launching the war ” 

Those of us who were m Japan dunng those fateful years can testrfv to 
the accuracy of this appreciation A grave moral responsibility rests on 
those who so wantonly perverted qualities which given worthy oppor 
tumbes would undoubtedly make for national greatness — in the finest 
sense of that word Will MacArthur succeed m his task"^ It is easy 
to be misled bv that submissivencss which is so ready to hand The 
democratic idea may be a hothouse plant What is certam is that for 
^ good or ill the future history of the Far East must depend very largely 
on how the new Japan shapes when the tutelage ends 
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PIONEERS OF INDIAN EDUCATION 

Biographical Studies in Modern Indian Education By H \ 
Hampton c ije m a {Cumberlege Oxford Umyersitv Press ) 
10s 6d 

(Reviewed H G Rawllnson) 

Few episodes have been fraught with more momentous consequences 
than Lord Cavendish-Bentmck s decision in 1835 that English should be 
henceforward the medium of higher education m India It was the cul 
mmation of a senes of attempts on the part of a small but highly in 
fluential bodv of members of the Bntish Parliament to break down the 
embargo placed bv the Directors of the East India Company upon the 
activities of Chnstian missionanes The older generation of their scr 
vanis m India were for their part far more inchned to let well alone 

The Hmdus ’ tbev said ‘ had as good a svstem of faith and morals as 
most people ” Others had the prescience to foresee the ultimate result 
“ WiU not the people learn to destre English liberty and the Enghsh form 
of government a share m the legislation of their own country and com 
missions m the army mamtamed m that country*? Will not the army 
thence become m tune wholly provincial officered by natives of India 
without attachment to the sovereign State*? Will not the people at last 
come to think it a hardship to be subject and to pay tribute to a foreign 
country*? And finaUv will they not cast off that subjection and assert 
their mdependence?” 

Of one thmg there could be httle doubt The change was warmly wel 
corned by the Hmdu section of the population The quick-witted Ben 
gah had m the past obtamed high office by learmng Persian and serving 
the Moghuls Why should he not employ similar tactics with equal 
success in dealing with his new masters? None of the dismal forebodmgs 
of the wiseacres of the old school came true Suttee infanticide and 
other barbarous customs were abolished without protest Brahmin 
students crowded to the Calcutta Medical College to watch one of then- 
number perform tbe first dissection of a human corpse Others deeply 
shocked their elders bv defvmg the rules of caste flinging beef bones into 
the houses of the orthodox and parading the streets sboutmg ‘ We have 
eaten Mussalman bread ” There was an ever mcreasmg demand for 
English text books while the volumes of tbe Persian and Sansknt classics 
so laboriously compiled by the Government, lay mouldenng on the 
shelves 

Mr Hampton for many years Principal of the Secondary Traming 
CoUege Bombay has written a number of studies of the pioneers Eng 
hsh and Indian of this social revolution They are an oddly assorted 
crowd— -Scottish missionaries hke Alexander pious civil servants 

of the Clapham sect like Charles Grant and James Thomason deists 
such as Rammohan Roy and Mountstuart Elphinstone and agnostics 
such as the watchmaker David Hare and his Eurasian pnot^g^ Derozio 
But aU were animated by one co mm on ann India was teeming with 
productions of aU kmds her resources were mexhausdble and her people 
mtelhgent mdustnous and possessed of capabihties if not superior at 
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least equal to those of other civilized lubabitants of the world but cen 
tunes of misrule and oppression had completeljf destroyed her own Icam 
mg and philosophy and buned the land m almost total darkness To im 
prove conditions the one essential was the dissemination of European 
science and learning among her people 
It was however obvious that Enghsh could only touch directly a 
small section of the population Macaulay thought that the knowledge 
imparted to the higher classes would filter down to the masses Expen 
enced ad mimstra tors hke Elphmstone Thomason and Munro knew that 
the caste system made this solution unpracn cable and gradually built up 
a far reaching system of education through the medium of the vernaculars 
And lastly there was the question of the Muslims Under the leadership 
of their mm/ns they had hitherto kept aloof from a system of instruction 
which would undermme the teachmg of the Quran It was that great 
pioneer of Mohammadan progress Sir Syed Ahmad Khan who perceived 
that this attitude would be a fatal handicap to his co rehgiomsts in the 
struggle for pohdeal power and under his guidance the Mohammadan 
Anglo Onental College at Ahgarh was founded 

Mr Hamptons scholarly biographical studies of the leaders of the 
movement which converted India from a backward Onental country to 
the position which she now holds are well worth the senous study of all 
histoncal students They meet a long felt want nothing of the kmd has 
appeared since the well known work of F NV Thomas half a century ago 
which is now completely out of date They are wntten m an attractive 
style based on patient onguial research into State papers and other docu- 
ments not easily available Indeed one of the reasons why the book is as 
valuable to the professional student as to the ordinary reader is its excel 
lent documentaton It has an exhaustive biography and index and is a 
really valuable contnbution to Indian history 


Indian Flamingo By Charles Fabn (l^icror Go//ancz) 8s 6d net 
(Jieviewed b\ Percival Spear) 

In this book Mr Fabn deals with a familiar problem of modem India 
His theme is the stresses of mind and feeling to which the IVesiemer fasci- 
nated by the East and the Easterner attracted to and oppressed by the 
ideas of the West are subject The characters are symlxihc of different 
aspects of this cultural tension and so perhaps is the solution to the per 
sonal tangles of the novel There is disaster for some merciful incotn 
prehension of the issues for others and understandmg based on imagina 
tion and a common devotion to the arts for the hero and heroine It is 
m devotion to the arts specially m their visual form that Mr Fabn sees 
the way of understanding between East and West Curiously enough 
John Fawcett for all the author s evident attraction to Hmdmsm is 
drawn towards the Buddhist cult he oscillates between Eros and the 
wav of detachment before finding salvation in the personification of art 
in the human form divme of Padma 

Mr Fabn has some success m suggestmg the uneasy mtellectual airoo 
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Sphere ot frustrated cosmopolitanism m pre-independence Lahore The 
scepticism hiding desire and the cymasm doakmg doubt and longing will 
be recogniTed by those who have experienced it He is less happy m his 
delineation of character Most of the figures are mere outline sketches 
there IS no subtle t> of line or character development The Indian char 
acters arc more deftl> drawn than the Europeans the portrayal of 
SaiduUah is in particular a sympathetic study 
The author has raised the fundamental problem for Indians in the 
twentieth century — what is to be their ultimate attitude not to the pohtics 
of the West, but to its ideas the Gr^co Judaic hentage which hes at Ihe 
root of aU Western achievement'^ Are the Western and Hindu syntheses 
reconcilable as Ram Mohan Rov and Tagore believed Must one give 
way to the other or must both die in order that a new civilization con 
taming elements of both may arise? That is the issue which India must 
face m this century it is a merit of this novel that it gives some hint of 
the personal perplexities and anguish which a clash of cultures mvolves 


The Land of Sheba Tales of the Jews of \emen Collected and 
edited by S D Goitem (Schocken Books 342 Madison Avenue 
New 1 ork ) 

i Reviewed b\ Owen Tweedy) 

Mr Goitein s anthology includes one perfect story about a talking 
goldfinch another good one about the fate of a party of robbers who stole 
a calf and a number of others — shorter and shghter — which though of less 
general interest to non Jewish readers give in their ensemble an extra 
ordinanlv vivid atmosphere of the mentalitv and character of these remote 
and remarkable Yemenite Jews hving as they do among and enjoying the 
affection and respect of an Arab majonty There is a peasant simphcitv 
m their outlook on life and religioa and an almost idvUic freshness and 
wit m the unpretentiousness of their comings and gomgs and of their com 
meats and reactions A httle cosmos of its own — a blend of fable and 
mysticism of domesticity and tradition 
Though the original tales are m Hebrew the Enghsh translations make 
most attractive readmg 

The view s expressed m these pages must be taken as those of 
the individual contnbuton The Asiatic Review does run 
hold irseff responsible for them 



THE DOME OF THE ROCK 
IN JERUSALEM 

A Description of its Structure and Decoration 

By E T RICHMOND 

With 31 Illustrations in colour, 32 half-tone plates, 
and 33 text figures 

(Published In 1925) 

£6 6s net 

Only a few copies ot this book remain It describes the present 
condition of the structure and decoration of the famous Moslem 
shnne which stands where Solomon s Temple once stood and which 
dunng the Crusaders occupation was used for nearly a century 
as a Christian church The illustrations reproduce photographs 
of the building and many coloured drawings of the Persian tiles 

This splendid volume forms a worthy record of a remark 
able achievement m archseoiogical research 

— Burlington Magazine 

The book is a pleasure to look at and handle The clear 
and well ordered tevt the excellent illustrations consisting of 
drawings photographs and attractive prints in colour, together 
with fane printing and all the accessories of tirst rate production 
combine to make up a splendid volume 

— Journal of the Royal Asiatic Societ\ 

THE CHINESE IN MALAYA 

By VICTOR PURCELL 

18s net 

Will at once become the standard work on the Chinese in 
Malaya His book is corned on the wings of such admirable 

prose that the weight of its information may not be immediately 
apparent ’—Manchester Gaardmn 

What a fine piece of work it is Quite apart from its 

intrinsic ments this book la a model to all those who are producing 
a text book —Eastern World 
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THE OBJECTS AND gPOUCY OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 


In 1S66 ei£)it years after tbe assumption of the govemment of Incha hy 
the Crown, the East India Assocuitioii was formed with the object of 
“ the promotioii of tbe pubhc mtorst and welfare of the inhabitant of 
India generally ” This object was steadfastly pursued dunn* the ensuing 
cigfaty-onc years The independence of India and Palustan attained m 
1947, while modifying the onginal conception has increased the need 
for strengthemng the bonds of fnendship and the importance of mutual 
understandmg between the people of Britain and tte inhabitants of the 
countnes formerly compnsmg the India Empire — namelv India Paki- 
stan the States and Burma The Association therefore looks forward 
to the contmuance of its work, with the assistance of all those who ate 
interested m the welfare and progress of these countries, by the methods 
which have proved so helpful m the past, namely 

(1) By lectures on current queshons affcctmg those countries and 
the pnbhcatioa of the same 

(2) By providing opportumtics for the free discussion of im 
portant questions affcctmg India Pakistan the States and Burma 

(3) By piomoting fncndly contact between the peoples of these 
countries and of Bntam through the medium of social and other 
gathenngs 

(41 Generally by the promulgatiofl of reliable information regard 
mg the countries named 

The Association is essentially non-official m character and has no con- 
nection with any pohbcal party It seeks to provide an opicn platform 
for the consideration of current problems relatmg to India. Palastan, the 
States, and Burma It welcomes as manbers all those who arc mtercsted 
in their welfare and progress 

PapCTS arc read and discussed throughout the year except in the 
months of August and September Members are entitled to mvite fncndi 
to these meetmgs 
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{INDIA PAKISTAN \ND BERMA) 


LORD MOUNTBATTEN ON HIS VICEROY ALT\ 

Rli bPTlUK 4T THb RiPLR1\L InSI ITUTI 

Rh'-dv Admiral h\i l Mni niuatitn ur Bdrm atiJ Lhi. nr 

Molnji \TThN were quests ol Cht. Ass<'Udtion at a rcLcption at (he I in penal 
inititulc Kti June RMS wi^liin a tew d i\s of Ins leiiirii Innn ht mg (he 
list ol the British \ieeross ot Indn ^nd GuSernor ti^neral lu ( ('unsil 
and then lOr a tsw nionths Govsi nur tjsnsi d ut ihs Indi in Dointinon 
The (XXasion wao rendered nieniortble »nd hi tone bv the speech ot 
Lord Mountbitlen deSenbuiL tlie course ot events in his time is \iLeio\ 
leading up to the trinsKi of poAvr and throw ai^ much light on the inner 
In store or that momentous period 

Loid and Lade MooMPATrLN were with tlic Pki sjdlm (L^srd Se ir 
hrou^ht jnd liidv fa iRJUn'ifJi Giem fhi> Jiiiietj Itu ‘•IKI ^aiii-st md 
lilms ot Inoiait lite were shiwn m the Cinema Hall At the -.peeLh 
mal mg wbleh lollowed th^ President anu the gm sis of hoinmr verc 
aeeoiupmied on the plulorn bv L iU\ Seaibrougn Field Mir hal lord 
Waeeli and Ladv Vr iseJl Mine Marehii'ness of VSilhngdon Lord 
Pethiek L iwreiice 1 nrd List wvel the High Commissioner lor India Mr 
Krishna Menonj Mr L S Amerv br John VVoodhe^d Sir H irrv md 
Ldd» LinJsav Sr Atul Chaiveriee and Sir T hv'ma Smith 1 he speeehc 
\vi le Itmdlv inj Ireqnentlv appliuded 

The PKLsrnrn (f urd S^irbroueh) addressing the guests of honour 
aid 

Sou have greatly lionuuieJ and pleased our Assue’i lUuii bv aeeeptnig 
our mviLatmn and bv givinj_ us this oppoi Lumlv to welcome vou within a 
verv lew da\s ot vour return to this eountrv SVe appreente tint ver\ 
mueh and I woulrl like to thank vou for so generl)u^l\ giving to us one 
of the first ana I dare sav one of the few atternoons iT vour leisure 
As vou know this is a gathemvg of the East India Ass i>„iauon Each 
of US vho has come to welcome vou here has some special link with 
^ India either because it is his own eountrv or through service ot some 
\OL xuv “ — — . 
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kind or through tneiKJs or through some special cultural or other mterest 
perhaps long pursued With all of us to appl> a phrase of Lord 
Curzon s the uudving luagie of India and its peoples reraams 

The mam purpose of our Association IS today the same as it has been 
tor eighty years and more— namely the mdcpendent and disinterested 
advocacy and promouon ot the vyelfare of the inhabitants ot India gener 
ally It is that ov eroding purpose which enables persons whose 
approaches to Indian problems may differ and whose pohtical views may 
not ill be the same to hod on many occasions i common platform and 
on this oct-asion as on other similar occasions m the past, to jom together 
m welconimg a \ locrov and Oovernor General on his return from dis 
tinguished service to India and Great Bntam 

I cannot help thinking that our Association by providing occasions ot 
this kind has helped to make us more humane than our ancestors for the 
measure of welcome and gratitude which we offer to you todav which 
comes from fiersons with -mav weclaim^ — some understanding of Indian 
prtiblems the short speeches which we shall inflict upon you and the 
ri^fn^shnicnt humble though it mav be of which you will soon partake 
th It wcic^'mc which wc provide today is in striking contrast to and we 
trust IS more bearable than ihat which his countrymen provided for the 
first Governor General at the end ot his great peniKi ot office One 
hundred and sixU three yc irs have passed since Warren Hastings came 
home to be met with seven vears trial in Westminster Hall today we 
have arrived it another honicconmig very diffeient but one also which 
history will mark 

I vould guess however that none ut the angels in heaven m the past 
Week since vou lell New Delhi has begun to w'rite the history of your 
period of office It would therefore be immodest iff me to step in where 
thev have not vet irod Indeed we can all see that in tli(- past tilceen 
npLiiUhs has come one of the great turnmg points m Indian and British 
history and with so vast a change a complete ind fair juugment upon it 
should I would say be left to the wise men ot perhaps a hundred years 
hence who will be able to see the effect of forces which are to us 
incalculable 

But some things which are ilreadv above controversy can and should 
he said now The Lisk with which yuu were entrusted was quite unlike 
any ot the tasks which fell to the lot of any of the thirty three previous 
holders of the great office which vou took up in March of last year If 
their tasks might m a very general wav be likened to the work of archi 
tects — designing building preserving — yours might be described as the 
work ot a surgeon who has been called in to carry nut a great surgical 
operation at a cntical stage \ suniical operation must leave behind 
Some wounds which time and careful hmdlmg mav heal but it it carries 
the patient through a verv dangerous crisis and if the patient lives the 
surgeon has done a great work 

In this operation m statecraft even, those who may have disagreed with 
the diagHLSis of the consultants acclaim the surgeon s supreme skill his 
ciiiick bold perhaps vital decision^- and the stnking confidence and 
affection which he inspired Very little of the story of the davs of the 
transfer ot power has vet been unfolded to us m this country but in spite i 
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of that to very interested onlookers — I expert all of tis here were that — 
It was those qualities of yours that stood out and v-hich exercised a 
solving influence on what appeared at the outset to be an almost im 
possible task Thankfulness — and some national pnde — that the British 
champion in those toimidable lists had such qualities at his command is 
uppermost in our minds as wc greet vou today e were so conscious of 
the difficult\ and complexity of >our task we arc so grateful that it has 
been carried through with a large measure of goodwill 

We want also to offer a \erv warm welcome to Lad> Mountbatten 
We know or at least we have some httle idea of it how full and active 
she made her -davs in India and how much help she was able to bring to 
the Governor General s crowded hours to Ministers in their htav> tasks 
and to manv humble folk I have no doubt that there are countless 
people m India who will retain for manv veais to come a special nicmorv 
of Ladv Mountbatten 

There remains, the future We cannot lorelell it we do not direct it 
but we still have our hopes for it Setting all controversies aside cverv 
one of us hopies that all the peoples m the sub continent of Indi i arc set 
on the road to a great luturc that peace will rogn over their lands and 
that moral and material progress will make the giant strides that thev 
desire and tovi that friendship and goodwill will remain between us and 
them 

You our guests of honour todav have done vour best to m ike that so 
a fine and devoted best and we offer vou our gratitude- it springs from 
|ust an inkling of the nature of vnur task and from i recognition of the 
courage and skill with which you carried ii out — and wc say to vou that 
It IS a great privilege to vvelcome vou to this gathering of ours on your 
return from your labours in India 

Lord Mountpatten on THb iRANsniris Plriod 

Earl Mounibmiln said 

1 should like on behalt nt mv wife ind myself to express our deep 
sense of gratitude to the East India Association Lor honouring us at tins 
reception this afternoon 

I w IS m a slight quandary when I accepted the invitation because it 
involved speaking on India I pointed out to Lord Scarbrough that it 
V ould be difficult it not improper for me to discuss in any detail what 
had occurred during the time 1 was a servant of free India But he 
rephed that on account of the limited sixe ot the newspapers and the 
amount of positive news that comes through about India U would not be 
unwelcome if 1 spioke in some detail about the pieriod of mv \ icerovaltv 
and more briefly on the constitutional penod which followed 

In March of last year when I w is sworn in as \icerov and Governor 
General m Delhi although 1 found there was no space in the programme 
for a sp>eech 1 nevertheless did say a few words on that occasion in order 
to convey i message to the people of India I said I was under no 
illusion as to the immense difficulty of the task confronting me and 
pomted out that this task could be brought to a successful conclusion 
only it there was the utmost goodwill from the greatest number ot people 
I asked India for that goodwill During the course ot my talk todav I 
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hope vou Will ice that I got a full measure of that goodwill more than 
anvone could have expected or deserved 

Before 1 left for India there were discussions m Loudon with the Prime 
Minister and the India Burma Committee of the CabmeL, and we agreed 
upon a programme or rather a time table on how the transfer of power 
was to be handled We came to the conclusion that m> first six or 
seven months there should be spent in studvmg the problem on the spot 
Betore the end of 1947 J was to communicate back my proposals for the 
transter of po»ver to enable legislation to be introduced carl> m 1948 so 
that the actual transfer could lake place this month June 1948 

When I got out to India 1 realized Us had so often been mv past 
experience m war) that when one gets up to the front the situation looks 
a little dilferent from the wa> it appeared m London I found that 
although we m London had visuah/cd the programme of transfer for 
June 1948 to be moving at lightning speed in India it was regarded as 
being much too slow tvervbodv there was agreed on this point the 
leaders leadmg British ofhcials mv staff advisei's Evervbodv was certam 
that an earlj and correct decision as well as an earlv announcement on 
the position would liivc to be made if we were going to arrest the increas 
ing swing of the pendulum there were riois and reprisals for nots 
Thev had alreadv occurred m three Provinces and had started m the 
North West Frontier Province tlic month 1 arrived out there 

Di&tussioNs WITH Parti Lladers 

Looking at the problem the hrst thing thit struck me (and an opimon 
which 1 have not changed) was that the rit,hL answer would have been to 
have kept a united India 

The admirable Cabinet Mission Plan of 1946 was accepted bv everv 
pariv in India at one time nr another though never bj aU parties at the 
same lime It was in fact one of those plans tliat could be made to 
work onJv bv the active will and co operation of all parties It could not 
be enforced on the people auv more than one ccjuld force a horse to 
dnnk after It had been led to the water 

1 started olf bv seeing as manv of the leaders is I could I went on 
hour after hour dav after dav and when I hrst had interviews with 
people like Gandhi Jinnah and Nehru 1 refused to talk busmess at all 
1 srniplv got to know them Thc\ told me about their carl> davs 
Gandfu went right through his hislorj m South Africa and his early davs 
m London Jmnah told me the tale of his life at the Bar m London It 
was several hours before 1 would talk about India at aU But after we 
got to knovv one another and had made friends we were able to progress 
fairly quickly 1 soon realized that nothing I could do or say could 
deflect the Muslim League trom its intention to insist absolutely on par 
tition of the country No other solution would have been peacefully 
accepted by the Muslim League 

The next problem was to see if the Congress Party who had always 
stood for urn ted India would be prepared to consider partition as the 
price for a quick transfer of power and the restoration of peace The 
Congress Party have always stood for non coercion and thev said that 
provided that no non Mushm maionty community went into the partition 
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areas againsl its wJI thev wouM liaise no objection It was pointed out 
that in the case of Provinces like the Punjab and Bengal partition would 
undoubtedly be involved When this was put to Jinnah he was against 
the performance of a surgical operation on Provinces vvhich had ancient 
histones of umtv A man was i Puniabi or a Bengali before he was a 
Muslim or a Hindu I agreed I said that the tecling invoked in his heart 
bv the prospect uf the partition of these Provinces was the feeling invoked 
m mv heart and the heart of C nngre s against tlie partition of India itself 
A.nd so we went as ore might sav around the mulbcm' bush alwavs 
coming back to the same point 

Open Diplomacv 

Havmg worked nut the rough outline for pirtiiion and ho s it could be 
effected the next pioblem was to find out whether or not this was really 
tlie will of the people Of course the right wa> to have founo this out 
would have been to have taken a plebiscite on the basis of adult franchise 
but that would have tiken years nut months The onlv alternative was 
to use the Legislative \ssembhes elected as reccntlv as 194b and pre 
sumablv therefore represenung the will of the pieoplc Now I will not go 
into the details which were widelv piibheized but I would pomt out that 
the Plan of June 3 1947 was a plan created bv the process of open 
diplomacv Its every stage ind cverv point was the result of frank dis 
eussion with all the leaders The Plan was not put on paper for several 
weeks but I kept notes and at cverv' turn I spoke and tned to reconcile 
the different points of view and gam points of common t round I am not 
going to pretend that the Plan of June 3 was ideal I know it was far from 
satisfactory to all the parties concerned But nu the other hand it was 
quite impossible to give cverv body complete satisfjelnm for had that 
been possible mv services would never hive been required Long ago 
the leiders would have found i •'olution for themselves without the 
tremendous turmoil and riots then going on in India 

ThF SlkHS 

'Uthough we were able to resolve the problem of the maior comm uni 
ties we were lett with the problem of one ol the minor communities As 
you know the greatest communitv the Hindu communitv is just under 
300 00QOIK1 strong The Muslim communitv number just under 
lOOOOOOnO Then come the Christians and fourthly come the Sikhs 
numbering just under 6 000 000 They are smaU but very compact, a 
warlike and dominating race and thev hve entirelv m the Punjab The 
week before I arrived Congress had put up a resolution on their behalf 
which Lord W'aveU passed to me saying that thev wished for the 
Punjab to be partitioned in accordance with tlie Muslim and non Muslim 
majority areas I naturally accepted that and assumed that the Sikhs 
knewr what thev were about But I was greatly surpnsed to find upon 
examining the population map that bv then* own resolution they were 
proposing to bisect themselyes into almost two equal hahes 

It was then too late to change the basis of partition and if we were to 
adhere to the pnnciplcs concerning Muslim and non Mushra majonty 
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drtai. Che printiple* accepted and LX)nteded to both sides only a miracle 
LOLiki have kept the Sikhs together m one part of India Well we were 
not able to work miracles and we did not tmd a solution The best thing 
we were able to do was to arrange for the Leaders including the Sikh 
leaders to nominate a Committee to produce the terms of reference for 
the Boundarv Commissions so that the boundaries might be drawn up on 
lines acceptable to all those concerned 

Decidinc the Date of Transfer 

The next point that arose was W hen was the transfer of power to take 
place’ On that point there was absolutelx no difference of opinion at 
least no difference ot opmion that made itself heard to me Every bodv 
wanted the greatest possible speed every bod\ wanted the transfer of 
power to take place quicklv Indeed whv wait ’ For in waipng there 
would be the risk ot continued and increasing nots There would be 
increasing fnetjon and difficulty m keeping together the Indian Coalition 
Government of which 1 was virtually the Pnme Minister and which was 
then running along on completelv divergent lines So we went ahead and 
fixed a date It took two vears to separate Sind from Bombav We 
separated 400 000 000 people m two and a halt months To do that we 
set up a Partition Council with an immense number of sub-committces 
w hich settled and resolvt-d matters in record time 

OVFRCOMlNC 4 CoNSiTITUTION^I DlFEItULTY 

But in spite of that 1 was still left with a major problem (I am coming 
back to the Plan itself) Few vvas I going to transfer power quicklv to 
one ur two nations or countries which had not vet got a Constitution of 
their own’ One ut them it was true had a Constituent 'kssembU so 
^hdt bv June ]d48 thev might perhaps have pn-iducecJ a Constitution 
With regard to the other we did not know theoreticaUv at least if it w-as 
even gome to come vntn being If it did it was not until August 15 that 
thev would be able to set up a Constituent Assembly It was a legal 
conundrum of the firsr magnitude and a completelv new element entered 
into the situation when we eame to trv and solve this particular conun 
drum because the onlv solution I could see at the time was to continue to 
use the c’^'isting Constitution That Constitution had been set up bv the 
1^35 Government of India Act and was rightly cUimed as being one of 
the most Temark ible pieces of legislation of our time 1l a"is said that 
upwards of 1 5 {(00 questions were answered about it bv the Secretary of 
State for India Sir Samuel Hoare before the Joint Select Committee and 
not a single clause of the Act had had to be changed 

It was proposeu that this should he amended in the wav the future 
Dominion Governments would wish and that thev should be given the 
power to continue to amend the Act after the transfer of power This 
was the only quick wav of transfer and they both readily accepted T 
should like to add that I know of no other countnes m the w orld today 
in the fortunate position of having a Constitution that is already a work 
mg Consptution but which can be amended bv a stroke of the pen dav < 
bv dav to be made to work more agreeably to themselves 
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Talks with thl Cabinet 

While all these discussions were going on between both parties in Delhi 
we must not forget that there was a third partv in London That third 
party was His Majesty s Goyemment -who were in fict constilutioiiallv 
responsible It was therefore clear that before the Plan could be hnali/ed 
1 should haye to fl> home and see His Majesty s Government 1 arrived 
on a Monday afternoon in May and by tea time 1 w ^s hard at work with 
the India Burma Committee ot the Cabinet 1 was able to give the new 
proposals for transfer to the Government and 1 pointed out that thej 
could be made to work only il the legislition went through that session 
which had only two months to run 1 was told that it would tike seven 
or eight months before an important \ct of that type could be drilled 
passed through the committee stages of both Houses and then become 
law if there was opposition it would take longer 1 therefore said that 
unless all my work in India was to be lost this had to be passed within 
two months or not at all The Prune Mirustcr was encouraging and told 
me that he would see what he could do 1 eime back the following das 
and found the Lord Chancellor and the Law Officers of the Crown in the 
Cabinet room J hey had worked all night on the first rough draft ol the 
Indian Independence Bill and wc went through it together at No 1(1 
Dowmng Street 

\\ you know that legislation was passed within two months which 
must have been an all time legislalue record It would not have been 
possible with opposition The Prime Minister had authorized me Lo see 
the leaders ol the Opposition and to answer all their questions freely and 
T was able to convince them that i speedy enactment was in the interests 
of the future ot InJu ind the good relations between India and this 
country and that it vs as a national and not a partv maiter I ha\v. 
said the measure passed through with the approval at both parties in 
Parliament bdore the end of the session and so the Plan ot June 3 
became a legal possibility It v,as leccpted bv all the leaders and by 
\ugust we Were iblc to transfer power 

The Indian Stitts Probiim 

Nevertheless after June 3 and after hay mg set up the Partition Council 
and the machinery to carry' out this \ast process 1 was left with a 
problem the magnitude of which I had not appreciated before I went out 
there I had not realized that it w is going to be such a scrums problem 
What were we going to do with the 565 Indian States with upwards of 
10UOOO(XX) inhabitants’ The onlv eo ordmaling link in the oyerall 
adinmistratinn of India was the fact that nnc and the same man always 
happened to hold the offices of Vheeroj and Crown representative Bv 
the Cabinet Mission statement of Mav 12 ld46 the States were to be 
come independent sovereign states and up to the middle of June J had 
not got an mkling of what we were gomg to do about these 565 States to 
avoid the greatest possible catastrophe one could imagine — to avoid 
transfemng power to so many different units in a way yvhich might throw 
the whole sub*contment into a state of chaos 

The first thing it was necessary to do was to set up the machinery 
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vvhLreb> the futur. Donmuon Govemraents could enter into negotiations 
with the ruK rs of the vanous States I therefore propo5>ed that we should 
set up two State Departments (now known as State Mimstnes) one each 
for the impending Doinmions of India and Pakistan The main object 
was to negotiate agreements between the States and the future Dominions 
In theory any State could remam independent or join either Dommion 
but m practice there were of course geographical compulsions and it 
was obviously necessary to consider the composition of the population I 
made this yery clear to a practically full house ot the Chamber of Princes 
when 1 addressed them early m July and all except three took ray advice 
Sardar Callabhbhai Patel the future Deputy Prime Minister took over 
the new Indian States Ministry At the same time the new Secretary ship 
of this Ministry was taken oyer by m> ovsn Reforms Commissioner and 
between the three of us and the Pakistan representatives we worked out a 
proposal whereby the States would be offered the opportunity of accedmg 
to the Dominion of their choice 

The proposal was that their accession should be limited to the three 
subjects laid down in the original Cabmet Mission Plan which were 
Defence External \ffdirs and Communications Tn the case of Defence 
practically no State wished to conduct its own defence and indeed no 
State could really do so Therefore there was no particular difhcultv in 
getting over that point That led us to the quesiion of External Affairs 
This was inextricably linked with the question of Defence Although one 
or two of the largest Stales might have liked to have their own ambas 
sadors obviously that would have been a waste ot monev and so they 
nearly all accepted the proposal on that p\)iTit On the question of 
Commumcations the matter was verv vital since it affected the very life 
blood ot the sub conuiicnt and obviously they had tn come to an under 
standing with the Centnl Goyernmcnls So an rastninicnt of accession 
V as drawn up It was amended discussed and re amended by a full 
meeting of the Charaber of Princes held dunng the last \ cek of July in 
Delhi It was finalized belore the end of Juh and practically all the 
States signed up before August Out of the States the vast 

majority teceded to the Elominnn of India The rernainder with the 
exception of three of them acceded to the Dominion of Pakistan 

JUNAOADH 

With regard to the three excepbons the first was the Slate of Junagadh 
The strong advice 1 had given to the effect that the States should join up 
in accord incc with geographical compulsions and the wishes ot the 
majonlies ot their populations vvas not taken Junagadh wnth its °2 per 
cent Hindu population and 18 per cent Muslim population jomed up 
with Pakistan As you know a plebiscite has been held since that time 
and as a result of an overwhelming majority it has joined up with India 
and India has offered to allow UNO to conduct a further plebiscite if 
desired to show whether the result of the first one yv'as correct 

Kashmir 

The second State that did not take my advice was the State of Kashmir 
In the case of Kashmir I went up personally and saw the Maharaja I 
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spent four ddys with him in Juh and on every one of those four da>s I 
persisted with the same advice Ascertam the will of vour people by 
any means and join whichever Dominion vour people wish you to join by 
August 14 this year ’ He did not do that and what happened can be 
seen Had he acceded to Pakistan betore August 14 the future Govern 
ment of India had allowed me to give His Highness an assurance that no 
objection whatever would be raised bv them Had His Highness acceded 
to India by August 14 Pakistan did not then cmsl, and therefore could 
not have interfered The only trouble that could have been raised was bv 
non accession to either side and this was untortunateiy the very course 
folliiwed by the Maharaja 

Hyderabad 

The third State 1 have referred to was Hyderabad bv far the biggest 
State in India as far as population is concerned It is not quite so large 
as Kashmir which has an area ot just over S4 000 square miles but the 
population IS 17 000 000 U consists of 14 per cent Muslim and 8b per 
cent Hmdu ^^e had long discussions m try mg to bring about a solution 
for this great State and these discussions continued until about ten days 
ago Sir Waller Monck ton Const! lutional Ad \ iscr to the A izam came to 
aU these discussions and was absolutely first class because while being 
completely loyal to the ruler of Hyderabad he proved himself to be a 
high mmded humaniiarian His one obiect was the same as mine - 
namely to find a solution which would avoid friction and possible conse 
quent bloodshed 

The Government of India pro cd itsdf to be very high minded m nnv 
opmion and was ativious to find a solution U wts he ir( beetling to 
Sir Walter Monclton and mvself quite apart fnsm the people now left 
with the responsibility in India that the final proposals were not accepted 
by Hvderabad 1 im verv sorrv that has happened and can only hope 
and prav that a peaceable solution will be found there after all 

The Punjab Troubles 

That IS all I have to say about the period during which I was \ iccrov 
and 1 have gone i little bevund it As for the constitutional period as 1 
said at the beginning 1 was the servant of the Goveniotent of India and 
It IS not my business to discuss the wav they have conducted their affairs 
beyond saving this The Government of India came into power it i very 
difficult tunc at a time when massacres had started m the Punjab which 
spread to Delhi and the situation was pncticallv out of hand Anv 
government would have had the greatest ditficultv in maintaining control 
under the conditions facing them This Government rose magnihccntlv 
to the occasion An Emergency Committee of the Cabinet was formed 
and they dealt with matters in an admirable and speedy wav at their dailv 
meetings 

Mv wife took on the work of the co ordination of ill welfare bodies 
and voluntary relief orgjuiiabons m India and did if I mav say so a 
most amazmg job All the way through she has been of the utmost 
value because she was able to succeed in tapping a very great source of 
^ strength m India which hitherto had been hardly touched I refer to the- 
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■^somen of India Mv wife abk to make fnends of the wives and 
daughters and fnendi) of tht leaders She was able to do a great deal 
when the trouble started with the refugees 1 ha\e spoken about the 
goodwill m India and that goodwill is reallj wonderful There has been 
a warmness nt heart, and thev have been ready to pa> tribute and express 
gratitude tor anything she has dune In the refugee camps dunng tht 
last week people who had lost everything scraped together their annas so 
that one of them could travel by tram to bring up their pathetic little 
gifts which they had made themselves — anything jUst as a tribute to show 
thev were grateful 


The Sfrmcfs 

1 must mention the Indian Civil Service which is now nearly UK) per 
cent Indian There are a few Britishers leti but not manv Thev have 
been absolutely magnihcent and the professional administrators have 
earned on loyally and clhcicntlv There haye been far too few of them 
because do not forget a democracy always requires more Civil Service 
admmistralors Thev h ivc been grcatlv overworked but thev have done 
an ibsolutelv hrsL class job which has not yet been tullv recognized h\ 
the country' as a whole 

Mahatma Oant^hi and Mr Nfhrl 
FinilK 1 would like to mention Gandhiji It is impossible to convey 
what his death has meant to India but f will say that it did one thing 
The shock pnLltd the countr> together m a most vvondertul wav That 
effect still exists to a large extent but make no mistake his absence is 
icuteK felL He was the father ot the nation m every sense of the word 
Everybody from the Prime Minister downwards went to him tor advice 
and he held together dl the threads of that great country' His passing 
awav caused a particularly heavy burden to be placed on the Prime 
Minister Jiwaharlal Nehru a man admirably fitted to deal with that 
burden 1 have no doubt that he is one of the great men not of this 
time only but ot anv time Apart from that he is one ot the most 
delightful and entertaining people one oould ever wish to have as a tnend 
1 have great faith in him knowing tint he is a really wise and balanced 
statesman who is very well fitted for the responsibilities has to bear 
I am certam that India is going from strength to strength She is 
bound to face the most 'ippallmg dinicukics which are absolutely inevit 
able with the sudden accession ot self government and partition at a time 
when there are such immense difficulties m every part of the world 
Nevertheless I maintain that she is going from strength to strength The 
good feeling that India baa tor this country has never been higher and 
nothing short of criminal lunacy in this country would wish to destroy 
that good feehng It is there whatever the future holds 1 hopw tor good 

Lady Moi ntbatten 

The Countess of Mountbattfn yielded to the request of the President 
to speak She thanked dU present for their very generous and charming 
welcome to her as well as to her husband and added I think he deserves 
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everything that has been said I do not I will confess he has always 
been mv number one pm up bo\ I will tell you one thing that both he 
and I feel that is that it has been heart warming this afternoon to have 
been surrounded bv all of >ou who ha\c given so many jcars of >our 
bves to the service ot India ’^our contribution has meant so much to 
what has been achieved in India and vour love for that great countrv 
like ours has been so verv real 

We have been asked two questions since arriving back in England 
The first has been Are we glad to be back m this countrv ' Of course 
we are glad to be back in this grand little councrj with all its dear people 
The other question was Were we sad at having to leave India'’ Again 
the answer is surely obvious Me were very sad indeed to leave a country 
of which we had grown so fond and we were heart broken to leave the 
people who had given us such unbelievable generosity of spint con 
hdence and trust and real inspiration as well is true tnend'^hip and 
indeed affection 

Anything that has been accomplished has been because ol the wonder 
ful wav we have been received bv the people ot India That has been 
something for which we shall alwavs tcel graletul 

The High Privillge of Service 

It has been a high privilege to me to serve India in mv own small way 
and to have been of some help to mv husband in his ceaseless labours 
What T have valued more than anything else has been the wav that the 
people in the length and breadth ot that great country hiVe accepted 
me They have allowed me to work with them as a cunvade and their 
example ot courage and devotion to duty and service has been something 
I shall never forget J think the bonds that exist between the people ot 
India and the Mountbatlens will never be broken because tbeir feeling 
tor out country is more precious and true now than it has ever been 
before Wc have come back feeling rather humble and veiw grateful to 
the people ot India for what they have done for us Ihev have given us 
a glimpse of their glonnus heritage 

We were with them at the moment ot their gicatesl rejoicing and 
achievement on that wonderful dav August 15 last Wc were also with 
them at the moment of India s and indeed the world s greatest calamity 
— ^at Gandhiji s death So wc have joined m their sorrows and their joys 
their disappointments and hopes and we have been grateful for that 
privilege 

My husband has referred to India s magnificent Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru and T would like to say what an inspiration he has 
been to all of us who have tried to help him in the past difficult months 
He hvs been an inspiration to the doctors and nursts to the welfare 
workers and to the refugees themselves' I shall always reniv.mber the 
help and courage and the wise counsel he gave to me and to mv colleagues 
at all times 

Again I thank you for the very generous and charming welcome you 
have given to us both 



THE BRTTISH-INDIAN ARMY THE LAST PHASE 

B'i FihLD Majish^l Sir Claude Aulhinleck ccb gcie 

CSI DSO OBt 

’Whcn i v-as honoured bv an m\ nation to speak to >ou on this subject 
1 doubled my abililj to deal Hiih so big a theme m so short a time 
These doubts still assail me and all I propose to do is to tr> to outline 
the grejl part p]a>ed b% the old Indian Ajixw in the budding up and 
protcA„tion of the British Bmpire and CommonvAealth and then bncfl\ to 
desenbe how it came to its end last >ear 

Before 1 begin 1 would like to stres that the stort’ of the Indian Annv 
as wc knew it, is the stor> of the British oSieers of that Arm’v bv whom 
It was raised trained and comm inded ui peace and war throughout its 
long life 

The Arms of British India long known as the Indian Arms was bom 
o\er 2UI1 \ejrs ago when the Honourable East India Companv began 
forming locallv recruited armed guards fur protection ot its factories and 
depots 7ht,se bands were it first commanded b\ Indians and generally 
provided cheir own weapons In fiU thev were btsed on a hire contract 
system and elements of this system persisted m the Indian Army tor 
many years after it had become rtguJ irized and regimented Slowlv but 
surely these local corps of watchmen grew in number and strength and 
gradually developed into regular troops clothed armed and organized 
after the manner of the great Europe m armies of the day They were 
officered bv Europeans chiefly but not always Bntish who steadily begin 
to tike the place of the original native commanders and tycntually came 
CO form a regularly constituted body of officers comparable to those ot 
the Bnash Regular Army 

But eyen to the end there remained one great difference between the 
Bntish and the Indian Armies the number ot officers in an Indian 
regiment has always been much fewer than in a similar umt of the Bntish 
army — generally less than halt This meant that the Indian Army officer 
besides haying to master the language spoken b-v his men had to assume 
greater responsibility at a much earlier age than his counterpart in the 
Bntish Army and had also to work harder ' In fact, the officers of the 
Indian Array were probably as a whole more professional in their out- 
look and this difference was accentuated by the fact that practically aU 
of them depended entirely on their pay for a livelihood This was bv no 
means alw lys true of the officers of the Bntish Army 

The Presedency Armies 

It IS wen known that the Indi m Annv of our day had its origin in 
three quite separate and mdependent Presidency armies — those of Bom- 
bay Madras and Bengal Each of these armies originally had its own 
commander in chief and headquarters staff Neverthetess as early as 
1748 there seems to have been at least m name a commander m chief 
m India — Major Stringer Lawrence who is sometimes called the Father 
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of the Indiaa Array If hib portrait which used to hang in my &tud> iti 
Delhi IS a faithful portrayal he was certainly a redoubtable pari^nt' 
Gradually the three Presidency \rmies each complete and sell con 
tamed with horse foot and artillery grew m stature and gamed experi 
ence m the wars of the British for the consolidadon of their rule 
m India as well as m campaigns across the seas from India con 
nected WTth our imperial wars This expansion and development took 
place under the general direction of a long line ot comm inders m chief in 
India fifty nine m ah whose tenure of olhcc covered the best part n[ two 
centuries They mcluJed to name but a lew names famous in our his 
torv such as Chve Coniwalhs Lake Gougli, Napier Colin Campbell 
Roberts Kitchener Birdwood andChetwode One great name possibly 
the greatest ot all is missing from the list — that ot Wclkslcv the Sepoy 
General who never became commander in chiet in India 

Wars of Consolidation 

The tliree armies ot Bombay Madras and Bengal sometimes singly 
sometimes together fought generally with credit all through the early 
wars of the British in India These mcluded Clives campngns against 
the French in the south the struggle agamst Hvder A!i m Mysore the 
long wars to break the power of the Mahratta Empiie the ill starred cx 
pediuofis against the Amirs of Kabul in the north the campaigns m Sind 
and finally the wars agamst the Sikhs for the conquest of the Punjib 
Then came the tragedy ot 1^57 alter which the Sepov ceased to serve 
John Company and became a soldier of the Queen The amalgamation 
of the original three Piesidencv Armies may be said to hive been com 
pleied m l‘^02 when Lord kitchener renamed and renumbered their corps 
ind regiments so that all stood on one list 
Before leaving this verv burned survey of the part phyed by Indian 
soldiers and them Bntish officers in the consnljdalion of our rule in India 
mention must be made of the unending struggle undertaken by the Army 
to restrain the Pathan tnbes of the North W'est Frontier These small 
wars which began as far back as the middle of the last century and have 
continued ever since until the partition on August 1'^ last year took up a 
tremendous amount of the time and energy of the Iiidian Army and left 
an indthble mark on its training and outlook The story of these hcree 
little campaigns fought usually m conditions of great hardship form a 
great part of the regimental histones of the Indian Array 

In all these wars of the British in India the Sepov fought side by side 
with his British eomrades of the Bntish Armv and in earlier days with 
those of the European regiments of the East India Company later ab 
sorbed into the British Array Thus was forged that turn bond of mutual 
respeU and regard which was later to stand them and the Empire m such 
good stead in two great wars for survival 

Wars of the Empire 

For the last two hundred years Indian soldiers and their Bntish officers 
have fought m wars throughout the Empire They have lett their dead 
alongside those of the Bntish on many hard fought fields m ^sia Afnca 
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aitd Europe The stor> of their exploits m these campaigns outside India 
IS d tdscifiating one which should stir the blood of everv Bnton 

Even before the dawn of the nineteenth centurv' Lndun Sepo>s had 
i^rosscJ the sea— the Aa/a Pani — to fight Bntam s battles m Ce>loii 
and Maldva and also in Arakan that once htUe known tract of bill and 
jungle which became world famous m the last war largely because of the 
deeds of the successors of those Indian soldiers who first went there so 
many years ago 

But the real story of the overseas campaigns of the Indian Armv began 
in 1801 In that vear Indian troops were sent to Egvpt to help to save 
Europe from domination by Napoleon It is on record that thev set a 
high standard of soIdierJv behaviour which has been well maintained ever 
since wherever they have served Indian troops also shared m the cx 
peditions to Bourbon Java and Sumatra m the earlv days of the nine 
teenth centurv 

The Madns and Bengal armies were heavilv involved m the wars 
which ended in the annexation of Burma to India which began with the 
Burma V>ar of 1824 tnd ended with that of 188^ Tn 1840 soldiers of the 
Bengal and Madras armies formed part ot a Bntish expedition to Chma 
although India was herself at tbit time engaged in a war in Afghanistan 

A large contingent of the Bombay armv took a conspicuous part m the 
war against Persia in 185b and Ib^i? in which the Indnri Artny won its 
first Victoria Cross A notable feat m this war was the breaking of a 
Persian square by a squadron of the 3rd Bombay Light Cavalry The 
Indian Armv was represented in Che held in China tor the second time 
when Punjib and Madras units went there as part of a British ex 
peditionurv torce in 1860 

I he Bombav army again had its turn of overseas service in 1867 when 
It furnished the greater part of the Indian contingent in the war in Abys 
sinia The prowess shown by the Indian soldier m this arduous cam- 
paign in what was then practically unknown country was to be repeated 
again there m 1^41 against the Italians When war with Russia threat 
ened m 1878 troops drawn from all three Presidency armies were sent 
to Malta to strengthen British power in the Mediterranean Four vears 
later an Indian force went to Egypt and helped Lord Wolscky to crush 
Arabi Pasha at Tel cl Lebir which w-as to become well known to many 
thousands of Indian soldiers as a rest camp in the last war 

The Sepoy w is igain m Africa in J885 when an Indian bngade was sent 
to Sudkin to help to crush the revolt of the Mahdi and became mvolved 
m the tierce encoLinier of Tofrek Another Indian bngade went to Su ikm 
again m 1846 to help in the reconquest of the Sudan by Lord Kitchener 
but this time there was no fighting 

From 1884 up to the beginning of the first world war in J414 Indian 
soldiers were almost continuously employed in Somaliland and Kenya m 
support of local British authority In the South Afncan War of 1849 
1902 Indian soldiers played but a small part, a few only of them being 
employed in remount duties A number of then Bntish officers how 
ever took an aedve part m the fighting three of them winning the Vic- 
tona Cross In 1900 the Indian Army participated in a campaign jn 
Chma for the third time m its historv and compared very favourably m 
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efl5tieEC3 and heha\iour v*ith the representatives of the inaiiv foreigi 
armies who gathered to punish the Boxers The British contingent u 
this campaign was commanded bv an Indian Annv officer — Genera 
Gaselee This was the last major overseas expedition m which the fndiar 
Arm} was engaged before the outbreak of the world war in 1914 thougl 
Indian infantrx' battalions were emploved between 1909 and 1^14 ii 
helping the Rov d Naw' to put down gun running activities in thf 
Persian Gulf 

I hope that this brief and bald account of the share taken bv tbt 
Indian Annv in the wars of the Bmpiie throughout the last centur) 
has not been a mere recital of facts already known to vou It it has 1 
apologize M> object m giving it was to rea'rd the extent to which the 
Empire relied un the Indian Annv in this period ot expansion and con 
solidation 


The Wars for Survival 

'klthough thirtv years have passed since the end of the hrst world war 
1 do not think that the grcdl part plavcd m it by the Indian -kimv can 
have been torgotten The despatch of the Indian divisions to France at a 
most critical time and the valour with which they fought in conditions to 
which lhe\ were totallv unaccustomed ire still fresh in our memories 
The attempt by the Turks to cross the Suez Canal and seize Egvpt for 
the Germans was foiled almost cntireJv bv the efforts of Indun troops 
The armies emploved m Mesopotamia to prevent the enemv Earning enn 
trol of the Persian Gulf and so threatening our sea lines of communication 
in the Indian Ocean vvere driwn predominantlv from India in Palestine 
too Mltnbv s final defeit of the Turks was made possible I irgelv bv the 
did of Indun troops and partiiularlv of the Indian cavalry In East 
Africa also Indian Army units took a leading share m the clearing of 
Bntisb East Afnca and in the conquest of German Fjst Africa At 
Tsingtdo in China in SomahHnd in the Aden hinterland in South and 
East Persia and as tar away from India as the C imeroons in W'esi 
Afnca Indian soldiers Jed is always bv their Bntish officers were to be 
found helping in one wav or another to defeat the Germans and so pre 
I serve the world from slavery 

At the same time throughout the four vears of w r the Indian Amnv 
had to go on with its never ending task of defending the North West 
Frontier and of keeping the tribesmen m order At the end of the war 
Indian troops had penetrated to Salonika to the Bosphorus and to the 
shores of the Black Sea and every man of them was a volunteer — truly 
a remarkable record 

In the second world war so far the greatest of all wars the record of 
the Indian Army was even more illustrious than in the first world war 
The twenty years between the two wars had been well spent bv the Bntnsh 
officers of the Indian Annv m preparing their men for what was to come 
During this period zeal and professional enthusiasm were at their highest 
pitch and the officers spared neither time nor trouble to gam the con 
fidence of their men to educate them up to a standard far higher than 
had ever before been attempted and to make them efficient in their pro 
^ fession No one who knows anything of what the Indian Armv achieved 
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in this last war wil] denv that these cTcrtions and devotion were repaid 
a bundrcdtold 

The Sepo\ to give btm his old and honoured name bore his full share 
m helping the Commonwealth and its Allies to save the world from 
slaver) onue again I need not remind >ou of the deeds of the Indian 
diMsioiLs and units m Abvssima Entrea the Western Desert, Malaya 
Syria Iraq Italy Assam and Burma and in the Dutch East Indies It 
IS a truh wonderful record and 1 hope it will not be long before the 
stor^ appears in print in popular form Over two million soldiers of 
India every one of them a volunteer served in this war and in so doing 
made for the Indian \rmy a reputation second to none amongst the 
armies of the world I think myself that m this terrible struggle the 
Indiin soldier reached his greatest heights and 1 am sure that in those 
desperate years the ties of comradeship and affection between him and 
his British officers reached their height How close those des were and 
how endunng they became onlv those who have had tlie honour of 
serving with Indian soldiers can know 

The Last Phase 

I will now tell von verv bneffy about the Usl phase in die hte of this 
magnificent army created b) Bntish ofiiccrs I or some time before Japan 
surrendered J as Commander in Chief in India had been faced with the 
(ask of pi inning the future Army of India 

In appro idling this problem wc had no option but to assume that not 
onlv would India remam within the British Commonwealth oL haticms 
but also thit she would umtinue to be umted as a single end tv whatever 
shipc her future government might take A.t that time ths. pmition of 
the country and the setdng up of an independent Pakistan was not 
thought to be within the sphere of praelieal pohtics In any event it was 
so problem meal is to be useless as a basis for practieal scientific 
planning 

Not onlv had we to try to work out the nature and size of the Armv 
hkelv to be needed b> India but wc bad also to take ineu account the 
tact diat this arms would also eenainlv have to be officered very largely 
if not endrcl) bv Indun officers 

fhis question of the nationalization of the officer cadre of the Indian 
>^miv was one of extreme difficulty and caused us much arLxiety \t the 
end of the war there were some 221)00 officers m the Indian ^rmy Of 
these about 13 hOO were British Of the hOO or so Indian officers some 
500 onlv were regular officers commissioned before the war trained at 
Sandhurst or Dehra Dun Amongst this small nuv^leus of professional 
soldiers there were some very good officers indeed as has been amply 
proved by their records in the war both m command and on the staff 

The point T wish to make is that there were very few of them India 
cannot be blamed for this We must take the responsibility that there 
were not more of them The remaining 8 000 Indian officers were all 
temporary officers commissioned and hurriedly trained durmg the war to 
meet the urgent demands of the moment and all with less than eight 
years service as officers It was not their fault that they lacked the tram 
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mg and background VtC considered essentral for the niakmg of a good 
regular officer m peace It is much harder to be a reasonably good jumor 
officer m peace than it is in war 

Nationalization 

When the Executive Council of the Governor General vvas naDonal 
ized in 1946 and I handed over mv portfolio as Defence Member of 
Council to an Indian member it soon became apparent that the national 
ization ot the officer cadre of the Army would need to be greatly 
accelerated if the wi hes ot the Indian political leaders were to be met 
At my suggestion therefore a Nalionalizadon Committee composed 
chiefly of Indian public men was set up to examme the ways and means 
bv kvluch this might be done It was not long before it became evident 
that the Cabmet and the Committee had set their hearts on complete 

nationaUzation bv June 1948 the date agreed upon for ihe handing 
over of power by the British to India Mv advisers and I accnrdmgjy pro 
duced a comprehensive and detailed plan to give effect to this desire and 
this was accepted practically without reservation by the Nationalization 
Committee It was obvious to us irom the start that unless a seiious 
breakdown vvas to be risked practically all the pre war regular Indian 
officers however junior some of them might be would be needed to till 
the higher command and staff appointments This meant that no battalion 
or regimental commander would have more than eight vears comn is 
sioncd service This was not a prospect which could be viewed with 
equanimity and 1 advised the Government accordingly The position in 
respect ot what the Army calls lechnical officers was even vorse it was 
estimated tliat from 2 (KX) to 2 500 such officers would be needed to replace 
the British element- The trainmo of a technical officer takes from one 
to five \ears and there wa-s no obvious source from which the number 
required could be obtained 

Despite these doubLs and difficulties however vve pressed forward with 
our plans and determined to do our best to put them into elTecL 

Eeeects oe Partidon 

Then with startling suddenness came the proposal to partition India 
Thus almost instanlaneouslv our whole problem was entirely changed 
All our plans for nationah/'.ation by June 1948 became completely 
obsolete and the dehberafions of the Nationalization Committee so much 
waste paper We had now a new and I think unique problem to solve— 
that of sphtting m the course of a few months an old-established hrmly 
knit and complete Iv integrated Armv ot India into two separate and com 
pletely independent armies 

In this paper I have dealt onlv with the Armv but here in passing f 
would like to sav that my advisers and 1 at armed forces headquarters in 
Delhi were faced with the problem of splitting the Roval Endian Navy 
and the Royal Indian Air Force also as these too were under my com 
mand The problems involved m the division of these two services were 
lust as delicate and complex as were those connected w ith the sphitmg of 
the Armv 

V OL XLlV A 1 
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We lost no time m putting our proposals to the Government for we 
realized onlv too well the dangers involved m an> looselv constructed or 
unbalanced plan Primarilv vve were concerned to ensure a peaceable and 
equable division of the Indian Arm> so long accustomed to live in peace 
and hdrmon> withm itself and to look on itself as one and mdivisible 
under the wise and tolerant guidance of its British ofheers SecondI> 1 
had to satisfy mvself that I could assure the chiefs of staff and the Cabmet 
m Britain that in the critical months which lav ahead the Bntish officers 
of the Jndian armed forces would not be placed in mvidious or impossible 
positions 

Planning for Dtvisjon 

Ou r proposals w ere based on the setting up ot three purely professional 
sub -com nut tees one for each of the three services Each ot these had a 
senior British officer as chairman with Hindu and hlusJiin officers in equal 
number and a few British officers carefully selected for their knowledge 
and experience as members The Indian and Pakistani officers who were 
to represent thur respective Dommions w-ere chosen with equal care and 
approved b> the political heads of each of the two great communities In 
their workings these sub-committces followed the principle that the 
Dominion officers should tackle each problem md it possible reach agree 
ment amongst themselves the British officers standing bv and couhnirg 
themselves to giving help and advice when required 

On the next level came the Armed Forces Reconstruction Committee 
of which r as Commander m Chief and later as Supreme Commander 
was chairman Its members were the Flag Officer commanding the 
Royal Indian NavT the Chief of the General Staff and the Air 
Officer Commanding m Chief of the Air Forces in India to whom were 
added two senior civil servants (.me Muslim and one Hindu to repre 
sent the two Domiiuons The AFRC as it was culled c“arefullv con 
sidered tserv recommendation ot the service sub committees accepted or 
rmtndeJ them and then submitted them for approval to the Jesmt Defence 
Council which before August 1“^ was called the Partition Council with 
the Vicernv in the chair In actual fact the Council accepted W'llhout 
serious reservation practicallv aU the recommendations of the A F R C 
and Its three sub committees except in the matter of the division ot tl e 
reserves ot stores and the ordnance factories ot which more later The 
unanimity and concord which marked the deliberations of the service sub 
committees were indeed remarkable m view of the extreme communal 
tension prevailing at the Lime and arc a tnbute to the training and common 
sense of the officers Indian and British who served on them 

The splitting of the Army was a complex and delicate business no one 
had any illusions on this score Some of the infantry and artillery regi 
ments were already class regiments — that is to say they were except 
for their Bntish and Indian officers composed entirely of Mushms or 
Hindus These umts presented few problems as the> could be allotted 
more or less as they stood to one Dominion or the other This was true 
also of the artiUerj infantry and engmeer umts recruited from Madras 
which though the> numbered man\ Southern Indian Muslims m their 
ranks unquestionably belonged to India One of the most useful charac 
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tenstiCi of the Madras soldier is his indifference to caste and religious 
prejudice 

It happened that there were no purelv Muslim mfantr\ regiments though 
there were several such Hindu or Silh units including of course the 
numerous battalions of Gurkha Rifles This meant that all tlie infantry 
battabons of the new Pakistan Armv had to be built up from companies 
extracted from the mixed regiments practically all rec Tilted from the 
Punjab 

The cavalrv or armoured corps retime nts were all mixed units 
haxmg squadrons each composed a separate class these regiments had 
all to be taken to pieces and reformed as Hindu or Muslim units 1 he 
Indian artillerv which had undergone a tremendous expansion during the 
war and now includc-d all l>pes except heavy irtillcry had some all one 
class regiments and some mixed these litter bad to Bl. sorted out 
m the same way as the cavalrv and mfanlrv The sappers and mmers 
also the engineers of the Indian Arms were all mixed except for the 
Madras Sappers and needed complete reorganization The same applied 
to the Signal Corps which because of the multiplicity of its trades 
presented special difficulties 

The AoMiNiSTRATty e Seri ices 

The diyision of the adniinistTati\e serx'ices such as the M^ical and 
\etennary Services the Pay Service the Ordnance Services the Electric il 
and Mechanical Engineering Corps and the Supply branch of the Royal 
Indian Army Ser lee Corps was a complex and difficult business All 
these services were almost completely recruited on a technnal basis Men 
were not posted as in the combat arms to a parlnular unit or establish 
ment because ot their race or class but for their technical qualilicalions 
1 he yyhole life of the Army depended on the dav to day efficient func 
tionmg of these services whose task u was to pay feed clothe equip and 
house It and to give it medical care and keep its vehicles on the road 
These fun^-tions were exercised through hundreds ot hospitals depots 
offices and workshops scattered over the length and breadth of the sub 
continent the fact that the Armv was being parUiionf"d did not mean that 
these could cease to do their daily tasks even tor a moment So this 
splitting of the administrative services demanded the most far sighted and 
meticulous planning if the Army was not to suffer hardship and loss of 
efficiency in the process Anv breakdown might have had serious dis 
ciplmary consequences at a time when passions were running high and 
communal feeling was becoming dailv more biUcr Naturally this division 
of the administrative services vhich entailed an individual sorting out of 
all the many thousands of officers and men involved and not as in the 
combat arms a mere reshuffling ot units came last on imr programme 
The re sorting of the combat arms was gravely hindered and delayed 
by the need to keep troops of one dominion in the terntories nt the other 
in order to protect refugees and the migrating millions in the Punjab 
Nevertheless re«.onsUtution went with unexpected smoothness thanks 
j to the devoted efforts of those responsible and by September the service 
sub-committecs had virtually completed their task though it stiff remamed 
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tor the executi\e service headquarten. to give effect to their recommenda 
uons as approved bv the Joint Defence Council 

Stores and Munitions 

All this time Supreme Commanders Headquarters had been steadily 
running down m strength and thii imposed a severe and steadily increas 
mg strain on those who remained All Doniimon officers were posted 
away to the two new headquarters being set up in India and Pakistan and 
when these were readv to receive them various branches of staff acttviti 
sut-h as training operations inteUigence ’ and ‘ recruiting ’ were 
transferred to them from the old general headquarters 

The A F R C failed m one uuporunl part of its task — ^the fair division 
of the reserves of stores and mum uons and of the ordnance factones The 
bulk of thei^e reserves and all the ordnance factories were in India The 
A F R C and its serviLe sub co mm ittees put forward simple profiosals 
such ds usuallv spring from the simple mditarv mind for the division of 
these assets their object was to ensure that each of the new Domimon 
armies should have a reasonable chance of remaining efficient m peace 
and of expanding m emergency These did not hnd favour however 
wuh the Indian Tepresentatives on the Joint Defence Council who 
thought that these tangible assets should be divided m the same ratio as 
the finanaal assets to be shared between the two Dominions Natural I> 
Pakistan would have none of this as she had practicaUv no reserves of 
equipment or stores from which to rflamtain her '\rm\ 

End or Supreme Command 

Attempts to compose this difference failed and it was obvious that 
Supreme Commander s Headquarters could not go on functiomng unless 
it could count on the full support and cordial co operation of both 
Dommions 1 had originally hoped that it would be possible to close 
down mv headquarters m Februarv or March 1948 and this in m) 
opinion was a reasonable estimate of the time needed to complete the 
work of reconstitution as it should have been completed In view of the 
situation, which arose however m October 1947 I was compelled to 
represent to His Majesty s Government that it was not possible for 
Supreme Commander s Headquarters to contmue to perform anv useful 
function and to suggest that it should be dissolved at an earlj date 

His Majesty s Government accepted m> suggestions and commumcated 
them to the two Dominion Governments The matter was discussed at a 
meeting of the Joint Defence Council at Lahore at which the Indian repre 
sentaUves accepted the proposal whik the Pakistan members vehemently 
opposed It The result however was a foregone conclusion as no neutral 
organizaUon such as ours could j?ossibly work unless it had the full trust 
and confidence of both Dommions 

So Supreme Commanders Headquarters came to an end on Novem- 
ber 30 1947 It was a sad finish for those of us who had striven faith 
fully and impartially to produce the best results for both the new Annies 
But we had no sense of failure and there was no question of our havmg 
failed The fact that six months after we laid down the burden the Armies 
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of India and Pakistan appear to be eflBcient and contented bears witness 
to our success The fact that this unique task of dividing a great Army 
i^vas accomplished with commendable restraint m the midst of the most 
bitter and bloodv communal strife is surely a fine testimonial to those 
British officers who havmg built it up through the centunes had then to 
break it up m less than six short months 

Those who knew the close almost brotherly ties which existed between 
their men and the Bntish officers of the old Indian Aimv will realize how 
tragic and dlmost unbearable this division was to these officers All the 
more credit to them therefore for the unswerving loyalty and efficiency 
with which they turned tbeir energies to destroying what had been their 
life s work Their conduct and beanng throughout this testing ume were 
chdractenstic of the Bntish officer at his best 

Thev deserve well of their country and 1 am sure that dU of them are 
proud and glad to have been a Sepoy Officer I know that I am 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A JOINT meeting ot the East India Association with the Overseas League 
was held at Overseas House Park Place SW 1 on Tuesday June 22 
1^48 with Captain Cyril Falls Chichele Protessor of Military Historv 
University of Oxford presidmg Field Marshal Sir Claude ^LCHINLECk 
GCB Gcit csi DSO OBE read a paper entitled The Bntish 
Indian Army The Last Phase 

The Chairman said that the meeting had been promised an address of 
the greatest interest on the last phase of the old Ind an Army and he 
understood that it included a very bnet sketch on its previous history 
Ho one was better quahhed to talk about that last phase intensely 
dramatic in a sense tragic because it was always tragic when great msti 
tutions died even when the development of world affairs had made tbeir 
end inev itable and even when it seemed possible that there might anse 
from their ashes new institutions which would wm glory in their turn 
than Sir Claude AuchmJeck 

After the reading of the paper the Chairman said that he did not know 
why he should have been given the great honour of acting as Chairman 
to Field Marshal Sir Claude Auchinleck because he bad not any ties 
whatever with India He had however one hnk with Sir Claude and 
that was Ulster He bcheved he was nght in say mg that Sir Claudes 
grandfather was Rector of the httle parish m County Fermanagh in the 
churchyard of which his own parents were buned His memory as a boy 
and as a very young man went back to Captain D Auchinleck who was 
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oDe hi5 father s best tnends and who feJl at an earl> stage of the First 
World War but whose branch of the tamilv was still m the good county 
of rtTone One other link was that in the regiment of which Field 
Marshal ^uchinleck was ull recently Colonel the speaker ser yed in a very 
much humbler capacity — the Rojal limiskilling Fusiliers Ulster had 
always produced a crop of distinguished soldiers the first of whom 
fought not for England but against her The most famous was Hugh 
O Neill Earl of Tyrone then came his highly efficient nephew Owen 
Roe O Neill But there had never been such a cluster as m the late war 
five field marshals— Ddl Alanbrooke Alexander Montgomery and 
Auchmlcck It did not look even now' as if the vine was exhausted 
He would mention his fnend Sir Charles Keightley one of the youngest 
British soldiers ever to command an array corps m the field who came 
from Lisburn He and others too would carry on this tradition 

Sir Claude Auchmleck had given a notable comprehensive and ex 
tremeK interesting address As one who could not claim to know the 
Indian Array well he would like to say how strongly he agreed with him 
about the exLriordmary advances vihich were made between the two 
wars By that he did not mean for a moment to express anything but 
admiraCiun tor the Indian Army of the First World War and its magnih- 
cent achievements but there was no doubt that it did go forward and its 
relative position m mixed armies had nsen enormously m the last war 
When in Italy in l‘)43 be asked a commander who he thought were the 
hnest troops at that time m that theatre and he rephed without hesita 
Lion The Eighth Indian Division Just after the war he received a 
letter from a highly educated private soldier who served m the Division 
who told him the historical origin of there bemg a Bnbvh battalion in an 
Indian brigade He said Wc were supposed to set an example and 
we were the nucleus but that is all « hanged now I can assure vou that 
those Indian battalions did not need any leading or encouragement from 
us thev are magmheent troops and we are doing well if we do as well 

He felt sure that some of the sadness which Field Marshal Auchinleck 
sTid that he experienced during the break up of the Indian Army must 
have returned to him as he desenbed it that afternoon He saw so much 
of his work undone and ii was great work Tbe\ would greet him that 
afternoon as a great Commander in Chief who won and merited the trust 
and affection of the Indian Army The last task was earned through 
efficiently it was accomplished in the face of incredible difficulties it was 
successful to an extent which very few observers expected The last 
Bntish Commander m Chief made an ending as workmanlike as it was 
gallant and he thought the Indian Army would remcinber him a fine 
name even on that great list The work he did contributed to the quiet 
and efficient way m which the change took place and he thought he 
would be found by history to have contributed to a fine and worthy 
future for the armies m India and Pakistan 

Lieut General Sir Thc»ias Hutton said that it was hardly necessary 
for him to refer to Sir Claude Auchinleck s great services to India and the 
Indian Array but he must say how fortunate it was that m those last 
years m India thev should have had the Commander in-Chicf w-ith such 
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svmpathy for Indians and Indian aspirations It could be realized now if 
not before how disastrous it might have been if he had attempted as 
others might have done to stem the inevitable march of events A great 
debt was due to Sir Claude on that account 

He hoped that it might not be out of order if he said a word more 
on the subject of the great part played by the Indian Arm> and India in 
the Great ^ar He could understand the Field Marshal s reasons for not 
enlarging on that but it was true to say that there was no request ever 
made bv His Majestv s Government or bv Lord Wave!! in the Middle 
East which was ever refused bj India On inan> occasions reserves in. 
troops arms and ammumtion fell to a very low ebb and caused them 
great anxietv He believed that even in the Battle of Bntain the Govern 
ment was greatlj aided by ammunition sent from India to this country 

In this connection the\ should also remember what we owed here and 
in the Indian Armv m those dd>s to the support of the Viceroy Lord 
Linhthgow to the Government of India very largelv Indian m composi 
Uon and m spite of political controversies to the vast majontv of the 
Indian people What was vitaUv important was the support ot the civil 
side of the Governments of both Britain and India and especiallv the 
Finance Department m making the expansion of the Army possible It 
might not be generaUv known that General Sir Robert Cassels put forward 
plans for the expansion of the Anm\ right at the begmnmg ot the war bul 
for a long time he received no encouragement from home It was how 
ever his decision w hich started that expansion on a large scale and it was 
on his plans that all future expansion was based The extension was only 
rendered possible bv the decision taken at a tairlv early stage to extend 
mdiamzalion to all regiments arras and services ot the Indian A.nnv 
That decision not only fuUv justified itself in the held but it laid the 
foundation of the armies ot the two Dominions as they exist today 

Unfortunatelv those plans were much handicapped not onlv bv the 
delay imposed but also by the failure of the War Office to carrv out their 
promises m regard to supply of modern equipment of Bntish officers and 
technical personnel But bt thought it was fair to sav that it was the 
provision ot troops and war supplies bv India which made possible the 
defence of the Middle East in the early days of the war and it was the 
provision of those troops which rendered possible the first victories in the 
Middle East 

India had a great deal to be proud ot India alone might claim the 
credit for having staffed the oilfields and air route to India b> her inter 
vention in Iraq With regard to Burma no less than three Commanders 
in Chief in succession represented to the Bntish Government the weak 
ness of our defence organization in that area and asked that the responsi 
bihty might be placed on India \s> had been foretold this was agreed 
to only after Japan came into the war when it was too late for 
efiective measures to be taken It would be agreed that the Indian Armv 
had everv reason to be proud of the part played bv its troops first in 
Malay and later m Burma The reconquest of Burma was verv much an 
achievement of the Indian Army in spite of the great publicity given to 
those others who took part 

Without India and the Indian Army the war might well have been lost 
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jt aimost certamlv would have been lost as far as the Middle East was 
concerned and the final victory was m a large measure due to the part 
plajed bv the Indian Armv 

Sir HfiNRY Twynam (late Governor Central Provinces) said that he had 
listened with the greatest interest and enthusiasm to the Fidd Marshal s 
historical account of the growth of the Indian Armv and also with great 
piersonal interest to his description of the last phase Out of thirty sit 
vears in India he spent only four in the Indian Armj during the First 
World War when he had the honour of serving in what was until lately 
one of the battalions of the Rajputana Rifles He could safely sa> as a 
civilian that he probably learnt more about the Indian peasant turned 
sepov during those four years than at an> other time He regarded the 
buildmg up of the Indian Armv as one of our greatest athievements in 
I ndia In it men were united together without anv consideration ot clast, 
oi creed the good of the regiment bemg their sole objective 

He knew personally what a tremendous stram was placed on the Field 
Marshal dunng these later vears m India because m his own Province 
he had to deal with two muumes which he was glad to sav did not last 
very long and which were verv adequately dealt with at once from Armv 
headquarters \t the same time while he did not want to strike a critical 
note the Field Marshal was probably well aware that there was a tecling 
among informed opmion m this countrv that possibly the manner of our 
kaving India was not quite as good or as penect as one would have liked 
It to be One ot the roles ot tlic Indian Army was the maintenance ot 
mtemal seeuntv All knew what happened m India after August 15 and 
only a lew da vs ago he heard from the Mm is try ot Retugees m Pakistan 
that the number of people missing obviously dead in Pakistan alone was 
over 750 GOO Some 10 000 000 people in both Dommions had been dis 
possessed Dispossession to an Indian cultivator was as bad as death 
His only comment on that at this stage was meiely to say that he would 
have welcomed some indication from the Field Marshal as to the nature 
of the problems with which be was confronted when the handing over 
had to take place 

In common with the great Winston Churchill he had tlwavs fell that 
possibly some Bntish troops should have been re tamed in India during 
the handing over period and thus some of the mistakes avoided It was 
most painful to thmk that the British record m India was spoiled m the 
last few months by a handing over which was perhaps too hasty and with 
too few precautions That was a point of view which had been suggested 
not only by the special correspondent ol The Times but also bv Sardar 
\ allabhai Patel 

Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur Longmore said that m that distmguished 
audience he suffered from two handicaps the first was that he did not 
come from Ulster and secondly he had never served m India but that 
did not mean that he had not seen something of the Indian Army One 
did not need to go to India m days gone by to see it He first met than 
in Mesopotamia m 1923 and 1924 after the First World War when the 
Royal Air Force was responsible for the control of Iraq and they sup- 
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ported the R A J in the minor operations earned out m the Kurdish 
hills and m the airfields on the ground The Indian battalions were taken 
for granted the> were troops trained the same as the British and the\ 
could be rehed on m exactly the same in certam respects the> \Aere 
easier to mamtam in the hi Us they i^ere not so fussy about their food 
but thev got through their boots much more quickly ' He did not know 
whether the Field Marshal could bear that out, but it was necessary to 
drop quite a lot of boots from the air in the hills of Kurdistan during 
operations m that area 

The next tune he met Indian regular troops w'as m 1928 on a living 
visit to India He flew into Mirarashah landing strip and the plane was 
surrounded bv a wild looking lot of tnbesmen He said to the pilot. 
Have you put down m Afghanistan? and he replied The> are the 
Toehi Scouts Their officer had them under perfect control, and from 
that day onwards he alwavs wondered why the BriUsh had not gone in 
tor a foreign legion If there was a nation which could tram troops it 
was the British this had been shown time and time again 

The thud occasion on which he met Indians was m 1931 when he was 
Commandant of the Flying College at Cranworth and there he had the 
first contmgent of Indian pilots to be trained They were very good 
pilots indeed they did them work well they mixed with the British cadets 
well and they were also good at gimes Last tune he was in India he 
W'as glad to see that the Indian Au Force had grown to ten squadrons 
and that was where the Field Marshal lelt them this year 

He met the Indian Army again in the Middle East in the last war he 
had to take off his hat to tin Fourth Indian Division and so did every 
airman out there They were m WaveUs successful offensive ot 
December 1940 and as soon as they siarted rolling m the right direcuon 
thev were pulled out and went down to the Sudan to carry out the 
Entrean campaign He saw the country they fought over from the au 
and he saw them arri\e at Asmara ,.till in wonderful condition No 
sooner had they completed theu task than they went back to the Middle 
East and ever smee then he had remembered that Division with admua 
tion the Fifth Division was also there 

Incidentally aU this time his sun in Burma was with the Seventeenth 
Indian Division so that he had heard something about the Indian Army 
from him 

The last occasion was when he was at Kohima Assam in February 
last year He went there to inspect the war graves cemetery as a member 
of the War Graves Commission and while at dinner with the District 
Commissioner two young officers walked in and they said Oh glad to 
see you Have vou got your umtorm with you^ He asked why and 
the officer replied that he had a British Empire Medal he wanted pre 
sented to a subadar major The speaker replied that he was not a British 
Ajrmv ofiicer but he was assured that he would do aU right that he 
had a umform and the troops would be put on parade at nine o’clock 
After the officer had departed he asked the Distnct Commissioner who 
were the voung officers and he said One is the Acting Commandant 
of the Assam Rifles and the other is the second m command he is 
twenty two and his officer is twenty one ’ He w'ent on parade the next 
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mojiHng did what he had to do and when taking the salute saw an 
excellent march past Again he said to himself that there was nobody 
like the British officer for train mg troops they were really magnificent 

In conclusion they could all appreciate the Field Marshal s sorrow at 
seeing a force which he had help^ to bring up spht mto two but those 
who had watched his progress knew that he had done a very fine job of 
work 

Bngadier Hayaup Din (Military Liaison Officer Pakistan) said that he 
did not wish to start an argument with his late Chief but there was one 
small point on which he would hke to make an explanation It was 
mennoned during the lecture that the A F R C failed in one reapecL and 
that was the fair distribution of mihtary stores and equipment, and the 
attempt to compose these differences failed because he could not count 
on the CO operation and support of both Dominions He wished to make 
It clear that as far as possible Pakistan did everyllung to co operate with 
and support the Field Marshal e\en at the expense of her own mterests 
but it was felt that something more should have been done to make sure 
that Pakistan got its fair dues So far Pakistan had received only 1 3 OOO 
tons of equipment whereas her share was 160 000 tons It was fortunate 
that Pakistan was not faced with a serious militarv problem This was one 
thing which it was felt that the Bntish olhcei should ha\e done when he 
was going 

Vice Admiral Sir Hficbert Fitzherbert said that he spoke from his 
heart as a sailor He had the honour and pleasure of serving under Sir 
Claude in India for some years they went through some difficult times 
but Sm Claude was their father and mother at all tunes He had the knack 
of getting everybody to pull together whatever their vievss he had the 
wonderful gift of inducing people to do more than their usual amount 
and he earned bv his straightforwardness and. plain dealing the admira 
lion of all who served with him Sir Claude was an extremelv busy man 
but he always had time to hsten to examine troubles and difficulties and 
to give advice His guidance was always of the best 

’Wbeneyer the bottom seemed to be dropping out of life one could go 
to him and get firstly a smile and then some good advice and through 
the vears as they went by he earned undymg gratitude from all his sub 
ordmate commanders Even, one worked for the good of India because 
he was there and was the leader When he left we put our hands upon 
our hearts and said ‘ There is a man ’ 

Sir Claude Auchinleck in repK said that he agreed entirely with 
what General Hutton said about the beginning of the last war in India 
and the wav in which India tried to help and the difficulhes with which 
India had to contend and also with what he said about that very great 
\icerov Lord Lmhthgow More than any other man he thought Lord 
Lmhthgow understood strategy and the policy m Asia Many were the 
times be (the speaker) had been to him for his advice and aid and he 
never came away without getting it m full measure He was a great man 

On the question of what happened when partition took place and why 
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Bntish troops wctc not used it was largelv a political question and 
therefore he was not primarily concerned Up to August 15 preparations 
were being made for parUuon and the atmosphere was corapletelv 
cordial outwardlj at an> rate Muslims and Hindus at Delhi and the 
Government of India were working together in defence matters Then 
came the report of the histone Commission on the boundanes of the 
Punjab and Bengal and as Commander m Chief he was asked by the 
Government of India and by the leaders of both commumties to de-vise 
some precautions m case there should be trouble o\er the award of the 
Commission What thev were led to expect might happen was a small 
amount of discord here and there and village fightmg and the troops 
should be on the spot to help the pohee A torce was deploved whieh 
everybody thought was adequate to do that and it was stationed m the 
boundary zone Nobody had the faintest idea of what was going to 
happen in the Punjab the temble outbreak of communal hatred and 
massacre would have taken not only the Indian Array but an army twice 
the size to prevent 

With regard to the use of Bntish troops one must remember that after 
August 15 the two new Dominions became independent sovereign States 
of the British Commonwealth and the Bntish soldiers left in India had 
nothmg whatever to do with the maintenance of order Rightly or 
wrongly the theory was that it was henceforward a purely Domiraon 
responsibihtv' and if the British soldier had been used in one or other 
Dominion to help maintain order the hnal result might have been worse 
than what actually happened That was how he saw it at the time 

Lord Clydfsmuir proposed a vote ot thanks to the Chairman and 
lecturer The Chairman was a most distmguished mditary histonm and 
they had listened to an mtenselv interestmg chapter of military history 
that dav It was his privilege to see a good deal of the work of Field 
Marshal Sir Claude Auchinleck during the last five years mostly from 
Bombay but durmg some months in Delhi He was the best champion 
whom the Indian ^rmv had ever had in peace or m war and those 
handling the hnal division brought him their complete trust and respiect 
In the last phases of the diyision of reserve stores he could not please 
everybody nor could the Archangel Michael have pleased everybody 
None the less what he did was to lay the foundations of two strong and 
formidable armies in the two new Dominions and he did it with a fair 
ness and impartiahtv which would always redound to his credit Even 
his cndcs would admit that he showed an impartial mind and the very 
best charactenstics of the best type of Bntish officer 

He would not only thank Sir Claude for his address but also welcome 
him back to this country as this was his first pubhc appearance since he 
left India He asked the audiencse to welcome a great servant of Empire 
a great soldier and the best fnend the Indians ever had (Applause ) 
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At a meeting of the AssoL.iatioii held at Overseas House Park Place 
SWl on Thursdav June 10 1948 Sir Olaf C\roe kcsi kcie 
read the paper on The bxtemal Problems of India and Pakistan m 
Asia given m the Julv Asiatic Review pages 303 30^^ 

Mr Godfrey Ivicholson m p presided and said that it was usual to 
give a summarv of the hfe and habits of a speaker v-hen introducing him 
but on this occasion it would be quite unnecessary because the name of 
Sir Olaf Caroe was well known to those who w'ere interested in Indian 
affairs or had had experience of them It would be enough to recaU that 
tor SLX years Sir Olaf was what is inaccurately called Foreign Secretarj to 
the Government of India He had also been Governor of the North ’VVest 
Frontier Province prior to the partition and there was probably nobody 
vs ho had given more thought to the problem of the external relations of 
the sub-continent of India 

After the reading of the paper the Chairman said that Sir Olat had 
touched upon vast subjects and everyone was grateful to him The 
future of India and Pakistan was to be sought rather more in the held of 
external relaDuns than in internal difficulties India s foreign pobey was 
the result ot geographical position and to a lesser extent of economics 
It was not so much the result of pobtical or religious opimon One could 
see the same thing m the case of Russia where a pohev w'as bemg 
pursued that was identical with that of the Czars the only difference 
today bemg that the> were rather more efficient The Chairman was 
convmced that the Governments of India and Pakistan would he forced 
b> virtue ot geography and economics to follow the same sort of pohev 
that was pursued by the Bnnsh when they were m control of India We 
had reached a stage m the history of mankind where great empires are 
bemg replaced by spheres of influence The one great danger that was to 
be feared was a vacuum ot power ’ and notably m the East With the 
monopoly of modem weapons in the hands of Western and Russian 
Powers this would certainly be the danger m the Indian Ocean 

In this country it was our duty to mamtain the best and most helpful 
relations with India and Pakistan Our help was needed as it was a 
shock to anybody when they received complete libertv It was a shock 
to a man when his father died because he suddenly realized that if things 
went reallv wrong his father would not be there to help him India and 
Pakistan had that same feeling The atmosphere of Lake Success struck 
brutally and crudely on those who up to the present brae had been 
sheltered to some extent from the blast of reahty As to the future any 
man s guess was as good as another s India and Pakistan needed 
strength within, and that strength withm would come largely as a result 
of difficulties without They had been told what those difficulbes were 
even if they had not been told how they were to be met 
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Sir V T Krishmamachari said he thought that as the current difficul- 
ties of the two Dominions were solved there would be a great deal of 
CO operation in problems relatmg to defence between India and Pakistan 
He felt sure that such co operation would come attempts were being 
made to resolve differences by a senes of conferences With regard to 
the vacuum in this region caused bj the disappearance of the naval 
power of Bntaim which had protected the area for nearly a century it 
had to be filled by a regional organization of some kind Colonial 
problems — the relations between France and the Netherlands and the 
nadonahsts m their former colonies — had got to be settled and until 
they were dealt with one could not sa> what final form ot regional organ 
ization for South East Asia would take place The ultimate form would 
depend on the new^ relations that would emerge in areas such as French 
Indo China but eventually some form of regional orgamzation would 
have to come 

On the question of the North West Frontier Sir Knshraamachan said 
that India and Pakistan would eventually come to some close arrange 
ments for the defence of this area When the current difficulties were 
resolved this organization would come about- He could not imagine a 
future without India and Pakistan conung together on many matters 
Both Governments have reahzed the need for close co operation 

Sir Norman Cater said his onlv excuse for speaking was m the tact 
that for a time he was responsible for the admmistration of Baluchistan 
There was one little point about which he felt inclined to join issue with 
Sir Olaf It was to do wnth the expense of administration Sir Norman 
wanted to pomt out that the admimstration in Baluchistan was cheap at 
anv rate when compared with the North West Frontier Province The 
svstem of tnbal administration was in some respects rather more success 
ful also in keeping the peace but that was another storv Speaking as an 
officer who had served on the frontier tor a long time he thought that 
there must be many more who hke himself had had very considerable 
apprehension as to how the peace of the frontier was gomg to be main 
tamed after the Bnhsh had given up their rule and had withdrawn their 
garrisons The result, however had so far been remarkable and ex. 
tremelv satisfactory The reason was possibly due to the fact that the 
same systems of administration were bemg continued m Baluchistan at 
anv rate things were going on in the same way Another point of 
mterest was with regard to the State of Khalat which formed a large part 
of Baluchistan It was interestmg to note that this State like Kashmir 
was unwilhng to accede to Pakistan to which it belonged Mr Jinnah 
however had been clever enough to induce the Khan to accede to 
Pakistan without trouble This thought Sir Norman was of happy augury 
for the future of Baluchistan and he hoped that the peace of its trontiers 
would be mamtamed as m the past 

Mr B K Mukerjea said he thought that two things were m the minds 
of everybodv at the moment events m Hyderabad and m Kashmir The 
position m the former was very delicate and one could not antiapatc 
what was going to happen the question of Kashmir be said that 
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there were administrators m the audience who knew the facts and circum 
stances and who knew the genesis of the p^-esent trouble there therefore 
he had to speak on the subject with humihtj It was not his intention to 
defend the pohcy adopted b\ the Indian leaders nor did he want to 
cntiaze those who differed from them 

India and Pakistan had a common destmv and they would have to 
forge ahead and act accordmglv for better or tor worse Some people 
were of opinion that those carrying on the present depredation were not 
wild tnbesmen but a well organized and dLscij^ined army versed in the 
technique of modem warfare They said that the barbanties that were 
committed cned aloud for redress and punishment It was a shameful 
truth that not only had the power and strength of India been used m 
carrying on the conflict but her glors honour and digmtj had been 
sacrificed If the position was allowed to continue it would bring dis 
grace and calamity foreign and domestic It we beheved a thing to be 
bad and we had the right to prevent it then it was our duty to prevent it 
"What, then could save us m this cnsis^ It had to be remembercd that 
there was always a tomorrow and the fallen enemv could nse again It 
was his firm and settled conviction although be was not m a position to 
substantiate it with tangible proof that if India approached Pakistan m 
the nght attitude she would respond and reciprocate India should not 
hke the water beetles continue on the same track without even suspect 
mg what depths might lie beneath Magnanimity in pohtics was not an 
unknown virtue It was essential to real statesmanship that Pakistan 
should not be allowed to nurse anv gnevance and so complicate the 
relations between the two countries India should endeavour to take 
advantage of every possible opportunity to conciliate Pakistan and should 
not call for vengeance on the heads of those who might be found guilty 
They should love and try to conciliate Pakistan so that India might 
march forward with her hand m hand towards peace and progress 
prosperity and glorv 

Sir Francis Wylie said that he had very much enjoyed listening to the 
paper He would hke to pay a personal tribute to the lecturer who had 
brought to these difficult problems deep historical knowledge and a pro- 
found understandmg of the vital issues at stake The tnendly alliance ' 
technique had he observed been used by the Bntish m India with much 
skill from the very earliest davs nght down to the ja-esent time 

Sir Olaf Carof in replying to the comments made in the course of 
discussion said he would hke to make clear his earher remarks with 
regard to the expense of administration of Baluchistan The only pomt 
that he had wished to make in this connection was the fact that it had cost 
Rs IJ crores more than had been obtained m revenue The fact that 
Baluchistan had cost a great deal less than the North West Frontier 
Province was not disputed but it (Baluchistan) had cost a great deal more 
than had been paid in Obviouslv a frontier area always cost very much 
more than elsewhere m just the same way that the Naw cost more m the 
case of a sea state In many ways the North West Frontier of what used 
to be India was the most tremendous political breakwater m the world 
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jf It were to be weakened or broken no man could foretell tJie end Sir 
Olaf stated in conUusion that he had perhaps not said quite enough 
about the air Air secunty was of course just as important on land 
frontiers as it was along the sea lanes 

Sir Henr\ Craik m proposing a vote of thanks to Sir Olaf Caroe said 
that he had successfully resisted the exhortations of the ‘ Dictator of 
the East India Association to speak on the paper but he had been unable 
to resist the Hon Secretary s blandishments when it was suggested that 
he should express the Association s thanks He had known Sir Olaf 
since the dajs when he joined the Punjab CnmmissioQ as one of a group 
of five officers who had been selected on their war records They were 
aU voung officers whose university careers had been interrupted b> the 
First World War and aU rose to high distinction in the service of India 
Sir Henry went on to say that he had hstened with great interest to the 
facts that had been given bv the lecturer and to his thoughtful and sug 
geshve comments He was sure that evervone would support a very 
hearty vote of thanks to Sir Olaf and also to Mr Godfrey Nicholson the 
Chairman who had always shown such a keen interest in and a svmpa 
thetic understandmg of Indian affairs 


THE EIGHTY FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION 

For THt 'Vear ending April 30 1^48 

The year under review saw the close of a great chapter m the history of 
the vast lands which constituted the Indian Empire for during the penod 
British rule came to an end throughout the Indian sub continent and 
Burma In August India was parti honed for the purpose of meetmg 
Muslim claims m the north west and the north-cast, and the Domtnions 
ot India and Pakistan came into existence In January Burma also 
attained mdependence and decided to become a republic outside the 
British Commonwealth of Nations 

These great constitutional changes sanchoned bv Acts of the Bntish 
Parhament were not made without much disruption and severe suffermg 
in the north west of India where partition led to senous and tragic com 
munal conflicts between Muslim on the one hand and Hmdu and Sikh on 
the other In these clashes thousands of persons lost their lives and the 
feeling of msecuntv caused by widespread murder and rapine resulted in 
milhons of people leaving their homes and migratmg Mushms from 
East Punjab (India) moved to Pakistan, while Hindus and Sikhs made 
their wav eastwards from Pakistan to India The trek ot pamc stricken 
multitudes threw grievous burdens on the new Dominions at a tunc when 
great adnumstrative and economic problems needed urgent attention 
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The reJations between the Governments at New Delhi and Karachi were 
further strained by the controversy over the political future of Kashmir 
The reference of this quesUon by India to the Secunty Council of the 
United Nations had by the end of the year yielded no solution accept 
able to either Dominion Another vexed and unsettled question was that 
of the relations between the State of Hyderabad and the Indian Union 
On all these issues light was thrown in the proceedings of the Associa 
tion which contmued its service of providmg an open platform for the 
presentation of facts and discussions upon them In the first month of 
the year Sir Frederick James surveyed the whole situation m a lecture 
entitled India June 1948 and After ’ This paper was based on the 
assumption that the date (June 1948) for the withdrawal of Bntish 
authority announced bv the Prune Minister Mr Attlee in February 
would be adhered to The position however changed with such rapidity 
that an entirely different situation had arisen when on June 24 Sir 
Percival Griffiths who had just returned from a tour ot the sub-contment 
gave his personal impressions under the tide of India Today and To 
morrow In February nearly eight months later after another visit. 
Sir Percival gave an appreciation of the most recent events and tenden 
cies in a lecture entitled India Re Visited the First Wmter ot Par 
tition In the follownng month the Association had the opportunity to 
hear the views of a distinguished -American citi/ien Mr Arthur Upham 
Pope Chancellor of the Asia Institute New York who had been lecturing 
at the Universities of India and Pakistan His breezv downrighlness and 
eloquent expressions of opmion were much appreciated He spoke of the 
admiration of his tellow n,>untrymeT\ for Bntains voluntary relinquish 
ment of power A fortnight before the actual transfer the implications ot 
so great a change were surveyed bv Su: Alfred Watson in a paper entitled 

India Ringing up the Curtain 

The most important of the general surveys arranged by the Council 
were the lectures given on November 4 by the High Commissioner for 
Pakistan and on November 25 by the High Commissioner for India 
setting forth the aims and prospects of their respective Dommions At 
both lectures the Chair was appropriately occupied bv .Lord Feihick 
LawreoLC who as Secretary of State for India oil Apnl 1947 had taken 
a leading part m the constitutional discussions which tinally led to the 
creation of the two Domimons 

Both before and after the transfer of power particular aspects of 
problems arising therefrom were brought under considerauon At the 
annual meetmg in Julv Bngadier A N Chaudhun (who commanded the 
Indian Contingent at the Victory Day celebrations in London in 1946) 
gave an address on The Indian Army ’ and expressed regret that its 
division was at hand Early in October Sir Henry Twvmam late 
Governor of the Central Provmces spoke on the allied subject of defence 
m a paper entitled ‘ The Two Dommions and Treaty Relations In the 
same month Dr O Spate Lecturer m Geography in the University of 
London who had attended the meetings of the Punjab Boundary Com- 
mission as an observer for the Ahmadeya commuiuty discussed the facts 
and circumstances which, led to the award of the Chairman Sir Cynl 
Radchffe KC 
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Much attemiOTi was paid both m geoeial sur\eys and on other occa 
sions to the economic problems facing the two Domimons In January 
Sir Arthur Waugh who had been Secretarj of the Supply Etepartment of 
the Government of India and later a member of the Executive Council 
dealt with the economic future ot the two Dominions in a paper on The 
Economic Effects ot Partition In his com-luding remarks he stressed 
the vital importance of the mterdependence of India and Pakistan m this 
field During the discussion Sir Archibald Rowlands the Permanent 
Under Secretary Mimstry of Supplv whose services had been lent to 
Pakistan as adviser on financial measures emphasized the viability of 
that Dommion and took an optimistic view of its economic future 
Business and Indus tnal prospects in India were considered in March in a 
w-ell informed and balanced paper by Mr Enc da Costa Chief Officer of 
the Textile Machinery Corporation of India He explained that ’here 
had been a considerable slowing down of industrial enterprise in the post 
war peruxl and spoke of the welcome now given to Bntish co operation 
and partnership in business enterprise At the end of April British 
business m and with India and Pakistan formed the subject of a valuable 
discussion presided over by Sir Frederick Bam President of the Federa 
tion of Bnnsh Industnes The point ot vew of the British business man 
was explamed bv the Chairman and Sir John Greaves late ot Bombay 
and that of the Indian industrulist by Sir Cowasjee Jehanghir and Mr 
A D Shroff 

\ further subject ot outstanding economic importance was brought 
under consideration m February m a paper on Village Betterment in 
the New India by Dr Harold Mann ot the Woburn Experimental 
Station who while employed m the Agricultural Department of tlie 
Government of Bombay and later in Hyderabad had done much for 
villdge amelioration m the Deccan Urban improyements and deyelop 
ment under Indian conditions were discussed early in the year in a paper 
on Towm Planmng by Sir Walter Gumer late Chairman of the 
Calcutta. Improvement Trust 

With so many current issues under review there was little room in the 
programme of the year for retrospect but m December Mr Charles 
Bams who had spent ten years at Delhi in the Indian Broadcasting 
Service traced the developments and changes in Indian opinion on con 
stitutional and pohtical matters during that decade In January the 
Association on the invitation of the Royal Society of Arts had the 
pnv liege of partiapatmg m the Sir George Bird wood Memonal Lecture 
when Sir Alfred Watson gave a comprehensive and fascinating account 
of “ The Growth of the Press m English in India 

Cultural matters were not overlooked m a year when questions of the 
hour were so prominent In June at a meetmg with the Roval India 
Society presid^ over by Lord Hailey Professor R L Turner Director of 
the School of Oriental and Afncan Studies University of Loudon read a 
paper entitled “A New Charter for Onental and Afncan Studies He 
commended the proposals of Lord Scarbrough s Inter departmental Com 
Tmssion for the creation of an Onental Centre m London In, the dis 
cussion Mr L S Amery and others drew attention to the non pubhcation 
of the Report ot Lord Zetland s Committee making detailed proposals 
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for the establishment of an Onental Centre m London Later the 
Council made representations to the India QflBce on the matter A.gain 
m the autumn ^vhen the Secretaryship of State for India came to an end 
the question arose of the future of the Library Records and articles of 
histone and artistic interest m the India OfiBce building It has been 
referred to a Committee under the chairmanship of Sir David Montea th, 
and consisting of representatives of the Govemmenti. of Bntain India 
and Pakistan The Council was mvited to subnut its views on the subject 
and m a representation to the Committee urged the impKirtance of main 
taming the Records and Library in this country and the disadvantages 
which wouJd folJow from them dispersal The suggestions made by the 
Council were supported in subsequent representations to the Committee 
from the Rojal Societ> of Arts and the Royal Asiatic Society 

At the hrst meeting of the Association held after the assassination of 
Mr Gandhi the President paid a tnbute to his memoiy and the audience 
stood in sdenee in sympathy with the people of India on the loss of their 
most famous citizen 

\s appears from Appendix A most of the meetings of the year were 
held at Oyer Seas House m the HaU of India by the kind permission of 
and in co operation with the Over Seas League This arrangement has 
been much appreciated b> the Council and bv members of the Associa 
tion Tea has been obtainable at the close of the meetings and members 
have thereby had opportumiies of makmg social contacts with fnends 
and acquaintances 

In June a reception attended by 500 members and then fnends was 
given to Field Marshal Lord ^^avell and Lady Wav ell on their return to 
this country from New Delhi They were welcomed by the President 
and m his replv Lord Waved desenbed himself as a firm behever m a 
great future for India and Pakistan 

Early m December the Council stimulated interest m the wmter exhi 
bition of the Art of India and Pakistan at Burlington House bv com 
binmg with the Roval Asiatic Society and the Roval India Society m an 
evenmg reception to view the exhibition bv kmd permisson of the 
President and Council of the Royal Academy Some 500 manbers of the 
three societies enjoyed seeing under such pleasant conditions the largest 
and most representative collection of Indian art ever assembled m 
Europe 

The distnbution to members of the Association and to hbranes and 
other instnutions in the United Kmgdom India Pakistan Burma and 
other countnes of Sir John Cumming s analytical Subject Index of the 
proceedmgs of the Association from 1866 to 1946 under the title Four 
Score was much appreciated and a large number of letters of warm 
thanks as weU as requests for copies were received The Council has 
presented the work to each new member of the Association on election 

Happily the number of elections has continued to be large Appendix 
B gives the names of mnety six persons added to the roll but losses by 
death and rehrement left a net gam of forty one bnngmg up the total to 
the largest membership m the history of the organization The Council 
IS confident that the Association has a useful place to fill in cementing 
the bonds of friendship and understanding between this country the two 
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Dominions and Burma in their new relationship TTie Statement of 
Objects and Pobcy has been amended b> the Council to brmg it mto 
confomoity with the changed conditions 

Mr M K Vellodi resigned his seat on the Council on returning to 
India Lieutenant General George Molesworth also resigned on account 
of naoving away from London and Sir Tonck Ameer Ah retired 
Lieutenant General Sir Thomas Hutton Sir Frederick James Mr Hatim 
Attari and Mr R K Handoo were co opted bv the Council The 
members of Council retirmg b> rotation and eligible for re-election are 
Sit William Barton Sir Frank Brown Sir Hubert Carr Lady Hartog and 
Bngadicr J G Smith Towards the end of the year Sir Alul Chatterjee 
and Sir Thomas Smith were re elected Vice Chairmen of the Council for 
a further term of two vears 

It is open to an\ member to propose a candidate or candidates to fill 
vacancies m the Council subject to fifteen (Ja\s notice prior to the date 
of the annual meeting being gi\en to the Honorarv Secretar\ 

The financial jxisition continues to be satisfactorv The attached 
accounts show that the total amount of subscnptions recened dunng the 
year exclusne of those relating to life membership reached the high 
hgure of £1 206 The Hospitality Account had grants amounting to £60 
from the National Indian Association covering two vears Before the 
close of the year intimation was leceived of the generous decLsion of H H 
Maharaia Gaekwar of Baroda to renew for a further term the grant to 
the Fund of £50 pier annum which was onginallv instituted bv his dis 
tinguished predecessor Maharaia Sayaji Rao III This and similar grants 
bv HH the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior have been of great value m 
enabling the Council to arrange for occasions of social intercourse 

Mr H G King retired at the end of February after loitv six years of 
efiiaent and devoted serviue to the Association At a meeting of the 
Council he was thanked bv the Chairman for this long record of service 
and a farewell gift w'as made to him He is in receipt of a pension 
payable from the Staff Gratuity and Pension Fund 

The Council desires once more to place on record ivs deep appreciation 
of the work done for the Association by the Honorary Secretary Sir 
Frank Brown The Associatioa continues to prosper and this prospentv 
u m great measure due to the enthusiasm with which he undertakes and 
the efficiency with which he carries out the duties of the post of Honorarv 
Secretary The Couned is deeplv grateful for the unremitting care and 
attention he gives and the time he devotes to the affairs of the Asso 
ciation 

J A WOODHEAD Chairman 
F H BROWN Hon Secretarv 

May 20, I94S 



ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 

The Annual Meeting of the East India Association was held on Wednes 
day July 14 1948 at 0\er Seas House Park Place S W 1 The Presi 
dent. Lord Scarbrough kg c.rsi gcie was m the chair and said 
that he would hke to begin b\ making a few remarks about the affairs of 
the Association At the annual mcetmg a vear ago which was on the 
e\e ot the attainment of Indian independence he ventured to ex.press the 
conviction that under the new conditions the Assoaatian had an im 
portant part to plav m providing a nieetmg ground m this countr> where 
questions of importance to the sub-contment of India could continue to 
be discussed He said also that one could feel as it entered on its eight> 
second \ ear that the value and significance of the East India Association 
would be even greater m the future than it had been in the past 

He was glad to say that that confidence had been confirmed b\ a 
further substantial increase in the membership and b> the tone and 
qualitv' of the meetings In regard to the increase of membership a year 
ago the 1 000 mark had just been reached the present Report gave the 
names of 1 049 members and smce Apnl 30 there had been 21 new 
elections There had been many changes of residence however both in 
India and of members returmng to this country and the office had had 
difficulty in commumcating with a considerable portion of members He 
w-ould say that it would be a very great help to the office if members 
would notifv changes of address 

As to the meetings and discussions durmg the vear he was quite sure 
It would be igreed that a very high standard had been mamtamed 
At no time m living memorv had attendances at the meetings reached so 
high an average This latter feature had been contributed to b\ the jomt 
meetings with the Over Seas League m the India Hall of Over Seas 
House and the Association was most grateful to the League and its 
Director General Air \ ice Marshal Malcolm Henderson for this hospi 
talitv 

Some of the meetmgs had been of histone importance He would 
mention in this connection the lectures given bv the High Commissioners 
of the tw'o Dominions who spoke on the pohev and aims of their respec 
five Governments In pursuance of the aun to promote the good of the 
sub continent one note had been dominant, as was shown by the printed 
Proceeding:s that of providing facts and arguments to stress the need for 
full and friendly co operation between India and Pakistan and the over 
commg of the bitterness arising from political antagonisms and the tragic 
events m Northern India in relation to the Bntish relinquishment of 
authontv 

It gave him great pleasure to announce a decision of the Council with 
regard to the name of the Association which would take effect at once 
The name of the East India Association was familiar and carried such 
histone hnks that the Council felt that it should not be given up but 
should be added to therefore the name of the Association m future 
would be East India Association with the words m brackets India 
Pakistan and Burma ’ so that there could be no ambiguity as to the 
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Association s continned interest m the affairs of the entire vast region 
which until the separation of Burma constituted the Indian Empire 
Field Marshal Sir Claude Auchmleck whose moving lecture was still 
fresh m one s mind and His Holiness Sardar Dr Sjedna Taher Saifuddin 
Saheb had been elected Vice Presidents 

It had been a great pleasure and honour to the Council to arrange 
several social occasions such as the reception to view the Exhibition of 
Indian and Pakistan Art at the Rojal Academy and the reception at the 
Impenal Institute for Lord and Lady Mountbatten a fortnight ago He 
would hke to express the thanks ot the Council to H H the Maharaja 
Gaekwar of Baroda for so kmdlv renewing his grant of £50 per annum 
for hospitality which had been of the greatest assistance 

The Association had lost an old and valued seryant in Mr H G King 
who had conducted the clerical work of the Association for fortv-eight 
years and had retired on a well earned pension The Honorary Secretary 
Sir Frank Brown had attamed hi'^ majontv — he took office in 1927- — and 
in length of service he had far outstnpped anv of his predecessors All 
would congratulate him and thank him agam for all he did for the Asso 
ciation Fmallj he felt that as President he should be allowed to teU the 
other members of the Association that the society was extremely well 
served by its Chairman of Council Sir John Woodhead and its Council 


Adoption of the Report 

Sir Cowasjee Jehanghir said that it was a pnvilege to be allowed to 
move the adoption of the Eight First Annual Report and the Accounts 
for the year of this now fairlv ancient organization The President had 
just announced a httle change m the name of the Association after its 
existence for eighty-two years This pointed out two factors hrst the 
great and signihcant change m India and Pakistan and second the 
determination of the British people to continue to take an interest m the 
happmess and prosperity of his country The President had said a good 
deal of what he mtended to sa> himself He had pointed out that in this 
yery significant )ear the membership was higher than it had ever been 
before that agam pom ted to the interest that the people of Bntam were 
determined to take m his country It was a sign of that goodwill and 
that good fellowship which had existed for so long between his country 
men and theirs 

His memory earned him back to more than half of the hfetime of the 
Association when he was a young man at Cambridge and first came into 
contact with the Associabon He could remember some of the old 
members who took a very keen and active mlerest m its work One was 
his old and dear fnend Sir George Birdwood whose memory he was 
glad to see had been commemorated m a lecture It was gratih'ing to 
find amongst members of the Association a very large number of English 
men who had seryed the better part of their lives in the provmce of 
Bombay from which he came and also to find that so many ex 
Governors of that proymee who might not have spent many years m 
India but who had held positions of great responsibihty had been 
Presidents of this Association. He trusted that this cozmecdon would 
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coBonue for manj years to come and that the Association would see 
Itself growing from strength lo strength when it reached its CMitury 

The President had mentioned the Honorary Secretary, he wished to 
read the concludmg paragraph of the Report in reference to Sir Frank 
He was sure that every member of the Association here and absent, 
would give cordial support to those final words He had known Sir 
Frank Brown for how many >ears he dare not mention and could testify 
to the great interest he had always taken m Indian affairs and to the 
great part he had played in bnngmg their peoples together and the very 
cordial welcome he gave to his countrymen when they came to this 
country As long as he was able to serve the Association its prosperity 
and success were assured and m conclusion he hoped that when the tune 
came a successor as enthusiastic as friendly to Indians and as hard 
working as Sir Frank Brown would be found 

Sir SliLTan CHiNoy in secondmg said that although he was attendmg 
a meeting for the first time he knew that the Assoaation had been 
tremendously helpful in bringing about good fellow feelings between 
India and Bntam and he was sure that those feehngs in view of the fact 
that Pakistan had been added to its title would continue and that Bntam 
and the Association would do their level best to sec that both portions of 
the sub-continent would work harmomousK together 

Sir John \Voodhead m supporting the mobon said that there was 
very btUe to add to what had been said As was usual Bombay was 
well to the fore on this occasion aud he would add a little leaven, as he 
came from Bengal The Association had had a very successful year the 
finances were in very good order for there was a conaiderable excess 
of receipts over expenditure He hoped that surplus would continue and 
perhaps mcrease 

A year ago Sir Frank Brown and he were a httle scepbcal perhaps 
about mamtainmg the numbers of members and the activities of the 
Association m view of the changes taking place but such doubts had 
disappeared and thev lived in expectation that the Association would 
contmue to flourish Although more than four score years m age it was 
still verv active and was not showmg signs of decay 

They had been particularlv fortunate m being able to hold so manv of 
then- meetmgs m the India HaU of the Over Seas League and if he 
might repeat what the President said the Council was very grateful to 
the League for their hospitality 

He must say a word about Sir Frank Brown It was astounding how 
Sir Frank succeeded m obtaining not onlv members but speakers He 
had an extraordmarv aptitude m getting hold of people and prevailing 
upon them not onlv to join the Association but to speak to it The 
opemng address of the autumn session he added would be given by 
Lady Mountbatten and he w’as sure that would be a very mterestmg 
occasion 

He would like to add his thanks to His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar 
of Baroda for continuing his oontnbution to the Hospitality Fund It 
was from the funds in that account that members could be mvited to a 
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tea Mr Kmg who was with the Association, for forty sot \ears retired 
earlier this year He was missed and the Council would always look 
back upon lus services with gratitude for he was an extremely faithful 
servant of the East India Association 

The motion was earned unanimously 

Election of Council 

Mr A E Foot (late Headmaster Dera Doon School) moved as 
follows ‘That the members of Counal retinng bv rotation — namely 
Sir William Barton, Sir Frank Brown Sir Hubert Carr Lady Hartog and 
Bngadier J C Smyth — be re elected and that Mr Godfre> Nicholson 
M p be elected to the Couned " 

He said that the present Council had served the Association and 
Steered it through this momentous year m which the political relationship 
with India had changed so deeply They had succeeded m mam taming 
the interest m the Association to such an extent that the membership was 
greater than it had ever been before There was an interestmg feature in 
this mcrease m membership glancing through the names there ap^jeared 
to be a larger proportion of citizens of India and Pakistan in the list than 
the general average of the Association and it was possible that the logical 
development of the work of the Association in the past might be the 
establishment of an organization m India and m Pakistan for the promo 
tion of the public interest and welfare of the mhabitants of Britain 
generally 

The Association and particularly the Council which guided iLs policy 
so ably was one more example of the amazing adaptability of the Bntish 
people to a changed situation When he went back to India in the 
autumn of 1945 after leave in England he found that none of his Indian 
fnends would believe that it was the firm intention of the Bntish people 
that Indian mdependence should be established and some of them were 
inchned to say that the greatness of Bntam~-thev might even have said 
the so called greatness of Bn tain— depended so much on domination 
of other subject peoples that they would not wiUinglv give up them power 
over India He had seen however that atter six years of war Bntam 
still had the qualities on which her greatness was really founded qualities 
of character stabilitv and steadfastness adaptabihty and enterprise and 
this had nothing to do with the control of subject peoples After the 
events of these last two and a half years he believed that the standmg of 
Bntam m India had mcreased enormouslv 

Su- Frank Brown suggested that he should make some remarks about 
the attention the press m India paid to the work of the East India Asso- 
ciaPon m England He must sav that during the years he lived in India 
his impression was that the Association had been considered m some 
quarters to be a stronghold of reaction as far as Indian affairs were 
concerned but the fact that m spite of Uk political changes the East 
India Assoaation contmued to flounsh rather indicated to the newspapers 
m India that the attachment of members was based on a real affection for 
India and Pakistan and not on the power Bntam previously exercised 
over them or the profits denved from the sub-contmenL Now that the 
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Indian Government had decreed that the Bndsh National Anthem be 
played on all public occasions as well as the Indian National Anthem 
one could hope that the feelmgs of bitterness and difficulty which many 
might have expenenced m the past were among the bad thmgs to be 
forgotten and that the East India Association would be a body which 
was particularly loved and honoured in India and Pakistan 

Lady (Thomas) Holland seconded the resolution She said that she 
believed that she was asked to do so because of her husband s long 
association with India and with the Association She had attended a 
good many meetuigs since she joined and had been struck by the im- 
mense fnendhnesb and the goodwill and vitality not onlv of the meetings 
but ot the members The Council had to be thanked tor the feelmg of 
progressiveness which was evident m the Association and the members 
could not do better than ask them to carry on for another year 

The resolution was also earned unammously 

The President said that it was a very sp>ecial pleasure to him to call 
upon Lord Clydesmuir for they had a good deal m common He well 
remembered a dav in 1943 when they met for a short time and Lord 
Clvdesmuir remamed and he took his departure Since that time Lord 
Clydesmuir had occupied the post of Governor ot Bombay m a penod 
which was as difficult and delicate as one could imagine but nobody 
could haye been better equipped to handle the matters which arose and 
the success of his Governorship was well known and appreciated in this 
country as much as it was in India On several occasions he had acted 
as Viceroy in the Viceroy s absence and he took his final departure m 
January of this year 

Lord Clvdesmuu: would speak on The Transfer of Power in India 
and Smee All who belonged to the Association had quite naturally 
been watchmg with the deepest interest and also with very great svm 
pathy the beginning of the great task which the new Governments in 
India and Pakistan had to meet but the great difficultv was that very 
little was known in this country of what was happenmg The newspapers 
here were very small and there was difficulty m follow mg what had 
happened at the time of the transfer of power and what was happening 
now Therefore the words of those like Lord Clydesmuir would be most 
welcome because he was present in India at the time of the transfer of 
piower and he had left the country only comparatively recently 

Lord Clydesmuir’s address is giyen on pp 385 9 At its conclusion 
the President thanked Lord Qydesmuir for his robust and competent 
talk It was a great help to many to hear from him exactly what had 
been gomg on tn that great sub continent for which they all had so great 
an affection It was also a great pleasure to welcome him to the annual 
meeting of the Association 

A social hour followed and tea was served 



THE TRANSFER OF POWER IN INDIA 
AND SINCE 

THE Right Hon Lord Cltoesmuir g c i e 

I RETURNED frotD India at the end of January after five >ears in that 
country and 1 feel it is presumptuous of me to talk to this audience"* 
which comprises man\ people who ha\e spent not five but twenty five 
thirtv five perhaps even forty five years m that country Yet tho^e five 
vears have been perhaps the most eventful years m the whole history of 
that great country for durmg that period the transfer of power from 
Bnpsh to Indian rule has taken place True the two Dominions arc shll 
withm the Commonwealth but m every sense and in the fullest meanmg 
of the word power has been transferred tor membership of the British 
Empire is wholly conapatibk with freedom — freedom to govern according 
to the wishes of the people freedom to choose their future path Wliether 
these new Dominions remain within the family of the British Common 
wealth IS now a matter solelv for their ov^n choice a choice which we can 
do httle to influence bevond extending our sincere fncndship 

Some people cnticize the suddenness of the change and indeed at the 
end It came with dramatic suddenness and for some time there was 
dislocation and disaster m certain parts of India but it should be recog 
nized that the troubles were mainly confined to one Province — the Punjab 
The gnevous situation there was brought into hand after a period bv 
the determmed efforts of both Governments and I should like to pay a 
tnbute to the work of Lord Mountbatten and General Lockhart the 
Commander in Chief m Etelhi The disasters should not be minimized 
but It should be recognized that had division into two Dominions not 
been achieved by agreement the whole of India would 1 believe have 
been plunged mlo civil war 

Whatever mav be said of the suddenness nt the change there can be 
few who deny that the arm of Bntish policy through long years has been 
to lead India to sell government WTiy otherwise did we mould the 
whole system of local provincial and central government broadW on our 
own model and why did we allow our historv to be taught with its 
persistent emphasis on the nght to self government? So todav let us 
face the change that has taken place and study its significance 

The Background 

First I will irv to sketch the background The Cripps offer of 1942 
was turned down mistalenlv I believe because India did not want to 
wait for mdependence till the end of the w'ar At the end of the war in 
Europe Lord Wav ell tried to brmg the two great Indian parties Congress 
and Muslim League together into a coahtion government but failed as 
there was no agreement Lord Wavell s patience and steadfastness of 
purpose throughout an extremely trying penod should never be forgotten 
The Cabmet Mission of 1946 offered to put mto operation any agreed 
plan for the formation of a Constituent Assembly to frame the pattern of 
the future and to fonn an immediate intenm Government representing all 
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parties but th^e was no agreement and the Mission itself put forward a 
plan After long negotiations a part of the plan only was put mto 
operation, for both commumtieti did not join the Constituent Assembly 
the Mushms remamed out Tension grew during the months that fol- 
lowed and m February of 1^47 His Majesty s Government announced 
that whether agreement was reached or not transfer would take place not 
later than June of this year But by that Ume the two great Indian 
commumties were moving towards separation 

In Mav 1947 1 was called to Delhi to act as Viceroy m place of the 
Earl of Mountbatten who came home urgently to consult with the 
Cabinet At that time relations between Hmdus and Muslims had almost 
reached breaking point At the centre there was a jomt Cabinet in name 
only and throughout India the communal dispute had hardened to the 
point of despair On his return Lord Mountbatten propounded his plan 
which was that, m default of agreement to preserve a united India the 
country should divide and two indepiendent Dominions should come mto 
being at the earliest possible moment At an histone meeting both sides 
agreed to this and the date August 15 was agreed On that date there 
came mto being two wholly self govemmg countnes 

The Partition 

Now I do not disguise mv personal feeling of regret shared by almost 
everyone who knows India that independence was accompanied by 
division The umty which Bntish rule had given India was a benefit not 
lightlv to be cast away and if unitv could have been re lamed on every 
count it would have been better But it was just not possible for one 
community the Muslims consisting of a hundred miUion people approxi 
matelv a quarter of the total population, would not agree to it and it 
takes two sides to make a bargam especially when one side numbers a 
hundred million So came division and we must make the best of it for 
It IS in every ones interest that these two Dominions should make good 
and prosper as I believe they can and will 

From August 15 there have been two separate autonomous countnes 
each with its own Governor General— Mr Jinnah in Pakistan and now 
Mr Rdjagopalachan has succeeded Lord Mountbatten m India — each 
with Its own elected Central Assemblv its own elected provincial Govern 
ments and with Governors of its own choosmg m every Province Before 
August 15 all Governors handed m their resignation to the Viceroy but 
some were invited bv the new Governments to stay on I regarded it as 
an extremely tnendly gesture on the part of the Government of India 
when they invited me to remain and I gladly accepted till approximatdv 
the end of mv normal period In the Indian Umon one other British 
Governor remains Sir Archibald Nye m Madras The rest are Indians 
of high distinction Mv successor m Bombay Raja Sir Maharaj Smgh 
IS a leadmg Christian and has had a distmgm^ed career m the service of 
his country So m the other Provinces Indians of note m various 
spheres have been chosen 

It IS recognized that the fighting services will require expert advice for 
a period and British oflficers have been chosen by the Government of 
India for the present to command their Army Navy and Air Force 
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General Bucher a Scotsman, is Comraander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Vice Admiral Parr> Director of Naval Intelligence who commanded the 
cruiser Achilles m the famous Battle of the River Plate goes to India to 
command the Royal Indian Nav> while Air Marshal Su- Thomas Ehn 
hirst commands the Roval Indian Air Force As Governor -General of 
India Lord Mountbatten held a umque position of trust and affection 
and left India ivith widespread expressions of esteem which were fully 
shared b> Lady Mountbatten 


The Services 

Turning to Pakistan there are stdl three British Governors — Sir Francis 
Mudie in the West Punjab Sir Frederick Bourne in East Bengal while 
another very eminent S<tot Sir George Cunningham has lately returned 
from the North West Frontier Province and Sir Ambrose Dundas has 
taken his place General Gracey is Commander m Chief of the Army of 
Pakistan 

So you see the Imks have not all been broken but those who remain 
or who go out there hold office by the choice of the Domimon Govern 
ments and are not nominated from Whitehall It is perfectlv natural 
however that there is a strong feeimg m beth Dominions that ihev should 
find their own nationals tor these high posts and we must expect that 
the\ will be so filled In the avil administration the Indian Civil Service 
and Indian Police and kindred services the maiontv of Bntish officers 
have come home and have received proportionaie pensions and corapen 
sahon for loss of service A few however remain as experts Of course 
for a considerable period the Indianization of these services has been 
proceedmg and many Indian officers are ready to carry on while more 
are being trained I do not disguise that it has been a severe strain on 
these services that the change has been so sudden and some disorganiza 
tion and slowmg up of work has been mevitable 

As to the defence services I hstened recently to a lecture to the Asso- 
ciation bv Field Marshal Su Claude Auchinleck which was the best and 
most comprehensive statement I have heard on this subject The Indian 
Army the greatest volunteer armv m the world a magnificent fighting 
force of two milhon men famous on even* battle front has been divided 
and has lost many of its officers The shock has been great but the two 
armies of India and Pakistan are stiB formidable They compnse units 
with great traditions and given tune and expert advice can I beheve be 
moulded once more into tw^o fine forces The Roval Indian Navv and 
Roval Indian Air Force are smaller division has weakened them but the 
same considerations applv They are being built up agam with expert 
help and advice 


The Outlook 

Now what about the prospects for the future'^ Well it must be 
remembered that division into two Dominions has raised acute problems 
The imm ense movement of refugees— four million or more each way — 
probably never equalled in history has raised great difficulties particu- 
larly m the border areas These difficulties arc however bemg tackled 
with vigour by both Governments and order has come out of what for a 
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time m those areas was undoubtedly chaos Then again the jM'oblem of 
the Sikhs is mdeed a stubborn one and fraught with danger for the future 
unless they can find contentment Then there has been the question of 
the States There were nearlv six hundred States m all India and of 
these dhnost all have adhered to the Dominion in which they are situated 
I say almost all for as >ou know there are two important exceptions, 
Kashmir and Hvderabad None the less no small achievement has been 
attained m attractmg to the two Dommions the vast majontv of the 
States But Kashmir is a serious problem A Hindu ruler and a Mushm 
majonty a wdd and mountainous area situated on the frontiers of both 
Pakistan and India and a prey to raiders from the north Kashmir 
thought of accedmg to India and calls tor help to expel the raiders As 
you know the case has been to the Lmted Nations Organization and 
neither side hkes their proposals but if one appeals to Cassar one should 
be prepared to take Caesar s advice* Let us hope that wise counsels will 
prevail 

Turning to Hyderabad a Muslim ruler of great wealth and long 
hneage surrounded by a compact Mushm oligarch) a teemmg Hindu 
population and a great State m the middle of India with no outlet to the 
sea CoUaboratJon with India is clearlv necessaiy but on what terms'’ 
That remains to be seen meantime negotiations are at a dchcale stage 
and I hope the wisdom of Mr Rajagopalachan may help to prevent 
further rupture 

The prmupal difficulty facmg the Domimons is the adjustment of 
relations with each other Both are friendly towards this country and 
there are many proofs of their friendship but both have mutual questions 
of great difficultv and it is of the utmost importance that these should be 
peaceabJv resolved Tempers run high and great mass movements and 
massacres such as took place in the Punjab last autumn might Bare up 
suddenl) There is good quahtv amongst leaders of both countnes 1 
refer particularly to the Prime Ministers of India and Pakistan and though 
severely tested it is mv hope and belief that they wdl be able to sunnount 
these troubles given time and patience and that they will work their way 
to a greater degree of mutual understanding without which the future of 
both Domimons is mdeed uncertam 

A Land of Opportunity 

Now as to busmess prospects Here agam much depends on what I 
have said about the abihtv of both countnes to settle their mutual affairs 
but subject to this — and I believe it can be done — there are great busmess 
opportunities in both lands I speak with more personal knowledge of 
India than of Pakistan though what I have to say about India is I 
believe also true of Pakistan where Bntish enterprise wnll be welcomed 

I would unhesitatinglv say that the sub-continent is a land of oppor 
tunity It IS lookmg to us for help m many ways and busmess 
enterprise if it cames with it good service — and that is essential — will 
have a fair field Nor are our business men neglecting this opportumtv 
especuUy the Scots if the foUowmg story is any indication Before I 
left Bombay I said goodbye to the mmister of the Scots kirk which you 
will be mterested to hear is a thnving body He told me that his congre 
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gation had doubled m the past \ear and that there were more mamages 
than at an> time smce before the war Caledonian societies m the great 
cities are also going up m membership so it would seem that Scotsmen 
at any rate have not lost the spint of adventure 

Perhaps we shall see a curious thing The old East India Companv 
( John Company as it was called) went east to trade and not to rule 
Later through a senes of events borne upon them an empire came mto 
bemg over which we ruled Now that rule has been withdrawn The 
last Bntish troops have marched out through the historic Gateway of 
India with demonstrations of respect but old John Company s * 
descendants so long as they carry with them good service in the very 
fullest sense of the word and expect no special favours will receive I 
beheve a welcome in a land which has learnt its institutions of govern 
ment from us 

So I come to the end of my talk The transfer of power closes a 
chapter for which we need not apologize Let history give its proper 
place to the tale of Bntish rule m India But a new chapter opens one 
beset with dangers no doubt yet one of great opportunity We should 
show these two Dominions that we return then- fnendship and wish to 
help them to a happy future 


PARTITION AND INDIANS OVERSEAS 

Bv G S Bozman c s I r i E 

The subject on which I have been asked to initiate discussion today has 
not I think alwavs received the attention that it ments in this country 
It concerns the commumties who before partition were alwavs spoken of 
m India as Indians Overseas That Utle had a special and somewhat re 
stneted meanmg It referred only to Indians who livmg outside India 
were stdl within the Bntish Commonwealth It did not include Indians 
hvmg m non British temtory I need not trouble vou with the reasons 
for this specialization m mv opmion it was sound both histoncally and 
admimstrativelv and I am not aware of anv occasion upon which it gave 
nse to senous disadvantage or difficulty It should however be recog 
nized that, while the paroblems of these Overseas commumties could 
be handled untrammelled by the complicated procedure of foreign 
pohev they also suffered from a certain lack of status if I may so de- 
senbe it, which did m fact contribute to their neglect Not neglect m or 
by India but a tendenev outside India to overlook theur potential reper 
cussions m spheres a good deal wider than the immediate problems 
themselves usuahv suggested 

I can give one very small example of what I mean India’s repre 
sentative in South AMca was ongmally known as the Agent later be 
became by courtesy the Agent General and finally after much discus 
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Sion the High Commissioner Now nobody — in India at least — could or 
did deny the importance which the Government of India attached to that 
appointment or to the \ery thorny question of the position of Indians in 
South Africa Yet their representative there found himself with only 
courtesy rank among the diplomattc corps and with no defined pnvileges 
or standing indeed, there was always some doubt regardmg the range of 
questions which be was entitled to raise direct with the South African 
Government This may seem a small matter and both the South African 
Government and the British High Commissioner frequently took practical 
steps to minimize difficulties But the fact remams that the inherent 
digmtv of a recognized diplomatic appomtment was missing and it is not 
to be wondered at if the representatives of non British nations in South 
Africa received a mistaken view both of the importance attached to the 
maul problems bv India and the Government of India and of the 
attitude of the British Government to India m general 

Reasons tor Past Emigration 

The largest Indian communities overseas — for brevity & sake 1 am 
mcludmg Pakistan communities m this phrase— are those in Burma 
Malaya and Ccvlon In Burma before the Japanese invasion there were 
over a mdlion In Ceylon and Malava there were— and I beheve are — 
about three quarters of a million each In South Africa there are about 
two hundred and twenty thousand m the East African territories of Kenya 
Tanganyika Uganda and Zanzibar about a hundred thousand Other 
sizeable Indian communities are to be found m Bntish Guiana and 
Trmidad with about a hundred and fifty thousand each and m Fiji with 
about ninety thousand Altogether Indians in Bntish territory overseas 
number about three and a half million This is a very small number m 
companson with the four hundred million of India and Pakistan com 
bined but U would be a mistake to estimate the importance either of the 
total problem or of the problem in individual countnes by reference to 
the numbers mvolved 

It IS imjxirtant to remember that the great majonty ot Indians over 
seas are where they are because of emigration sponsored or at least 
authonzed by goyemraent Burma of course is a speaal case since 
until quite recently it was a Province of India and all Indians were there 
as a matter of constitutional right But the communities in Ceylon 
Malaya Fiji the West Indies and Natal all owe then- presence to the 
needs of those countnes and to the agreement of the governments of 
those countries and of the Government of India Even m Kenya not a 
few of the Indian population derive from the needs of the Kenya Uganda 
railway when it was bemg biult 

It is not surprising therefore that the Indian settler overseas — and 
particularly his political spokesman whether inside or outside India — 
looked to official authority for help m the solution of his various prob- 
lems and that m such authority he mcluded the Bntish Government 
Not only could he point to the vanous agreements between the Govern 
ment of India and Domimon and Colonial Governments about emigration 
and the condihoos that should attach to it but bebevmg— or choosmg to 
beheve — that his own govcmmait was daily under the heavy and repres 
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si\e thumb of Whitehall* he assumed the same force to be opera tmg m 
the same direction upon, the Dominion and Colonial Governments This 
position IS of course largelj altered now India and Pakistan themselves 
have become Dominions as also Burma and Ce>lon but the British 
responsibiht) m and for the colonial temtones remains and I do not 
think the Governments of India and Pakistan will overlook the fact 

Diverse Problems 

The question What is the problem of Indians overseas? is not easy to 
answer The disputes which m the past, have ansen between India and 
various Dominions and colomes have had the most diverse surface 
origins and the most perplexing ramihcations In Kenya there has for 
many vears been the Indian protest agamst then exclusion from land 
ownership in the highlands and particuUrlv against the method bv which 
It IS enforced In Cevlon and Malava there have been mterminable con 
troversics about wage rates conditions of housing and so torth on estates 
In South Afnca the colour bar has raised its uglv head in a pecuharlv 
naked form In Zanzibar there was the quarrel about the control of the 
clove trade In Fiji diflScultv arose over the reservation of land tor 
Fijian owners and the demand tor exorbitant renewal fees as leases tell 
in These instances could be multiplied and diversified many times If 
we look for the common foundation causes we run grave nsk of over 
simplifying the question \et I think the attempt must be made because 
without it we shall not see clearly both the dangers and the opportunities 
ansing from partition m India 

The Colour Bar 

There IS of course what is often called the colour bar Strictly this could 
onlv anse where the indigenous population as well as the government are 
of white race and while not denving Us potency as a cause of faction and 
dispute I feel myself that the phrase is a misnomer It is in fact no 
more than one aspect of racial discnmination a phrase which has been fre 
quendv and to mv mind more appropriately used in much correspondence 
Very briefly what this means m the case of the Indian communities with 
which I am concerned is that, while expected to observe all the responsi 
bdiues of citizenship (itself an awkward and vague terra but 1 can t find 
a better) the full privileges and advantages of that citizenship are denied 
on grounds of racial ongin The Indian is taxed on common schedules 
pays the suime local rates owes and performs the same duties to society 
under the same laws is expected m a word to make the same contnbu 
tion as anyone else to a hving and grow mg society But where privileges 
and pubhc amemties are concerned the case is very different The vote 
is demed or if granted is on a communal basis Schools umversitics 
hospitals are closed to the Indian Hotels railway trams post offices 
places of entertainment exclude him or segregate him He is restneted as 
to where he mav live or own land and being without representabon on 
local bodies is neglected lo public services such as roads drams hghtmg 
and so forth In other words he pays his money but he gets no choice 

I have of course consciously painted this picture m too lund colours 
It IS not wholly true of anv mdividual country though I regret that 
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South Afnca has come pretty dose to it But my pomt will I think be 
clear Where evea some of these disabilities arc applied on ex plies t 
grounds of racial difference — a point which I should like to stress — it is 
understandable that there should be considerable rancour about it m the 
minds of people themselves engaged in a determined and culminating 
struggle for freedom from foreign rule a rancour which could easily 
attach to an) one of these disabibties an importance be>ond its practical 
or economic effect or the number of mdividuals hit by iL It is also 
understandable that grave suspicion of a racial origin should be aroused 
bv restnetne measures expressed to be and m many cases actuallv 
imposed for reasons of a non racial character 

The Indian Claim 

I used just now that awkward and vague term citizenship with which 
the Government here and the House of Lords seem to have been havmg 
some trouble There has been much talk at various times of the status of 
Indians overseas a term which seems to me even vaguer and more full 
of traps than citizenship There has also been profound rentarch into the 
meanmg of domicile m relation to Indians overseas research which has 
convmced at least one researcher that even the most innocent word m 
the hands of a lawyer has as httle hope of emergmg unscathed as the 
proverbial OJUuloid cat chasing the asbestos rat I think the kind of 
disability from which Indians overseas suffer instances of which I have 
mentioned can fundamental!) be related to the problem ot what I can 
only call citizenship In its briefest expression the claim on behalf ot 
Indians overseas is as follows 

Treat us exactlv the same wav m respect of both responsibilities 
and pnvileges as all other members of the commumtv of w-hatever 
racial ongin Do not exempt us from any responsibihties do not 
denv us an> rights Where special agreements already exist coo 
cerning us we are prepared to re examme them in the light of 
modem notions of the relationship between the individual and the 
state and particular!) in view of the origins ot much Indian ermgra 
tion of the relationship between eraplover and employee but this 
proMded we have a full and equal opportumtv of intluencmg legis 
lation and admmistration through the normal democratic processes 

The claim is not one that can be lightl) brushed aside I have of course 
simplihed it and until recentl) at least there were colonial temtones 
where it was difficult to say with any precision what the nghts of citizen 
ship were One can sav how'ever that m a democratic system of the 
Bntish type the basis of atizenship is the franchise and this explams why 
m so many of the controyersies affecting Indians overseas the Indian 
demand has so often been for the vote on a common not a communal 
roll In colonies where there were no legislatures or representatioti was 
effected b\ nomination the claim naturally could not be made but it 
coloured all Indian thinking on questions affecting Indians in those tem- 
lones too \t tunes this gave the appearance of an imtatmgly theoretical 
outlook doctrinaire if you like Yet I beheve that many Indians who 
gave thought to these questions were wisely looking ahead to the exten 
Sion of the franchise and the elective system 
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Let me give vou one small example of what 1 mean Some ten years 
ago I was studvmg the census statistics of a certain colony and was not 
a little astomshed to find that about 80 per cent of the births among the 
Indian community were classified as illegitimate Enquiry revealed that 
for some reason which I forget the Hindu form of raamage bad never been 
legalized m that colony I believe that the position was rectified certamlv 
that colony now has an elected legislature and I have heard no Indian 
complamts of disfranchisement But apart from the gratuitous insult to 
personal feehng such an oversight might m Dmcs of political develop 
ment have had most embarrassing results not only for the Indian com 
mumtv but also for the government It would not therefore in ray 
opinion be a legiLunate cnticism of the Indian attitude to overseas prob 
lems that it tended to be too pohtical m character 

\ Double Citizenship 

I should I think refer at this stage to one point connected with the 
claim for citizenship It has more than once been protested that fau os 
the Indian claim mav sound it does m fact ask for a double citizenship 
since the Indian settler abroad never cuts himselt loose from his tamily 
and associations m India and expects when in India to be regarded as a 
citizen of that country It is undoubtedly true that the Indian abroad 
does normally retain and evince a poweriul affection for his motherland 
though It might be argued that if he received a warmer welcome abroad 
his thoughts would not stray home so frequently It might also be argued 
— -and this is one of the few things. I remember about domicile — that 
domicile depends upon intention and a man — -like a woman — is always 
at liberty to change his mind But the real answer is that the matter is 
one upon which the two govemmems concerned should speak their 
mmd There cannot I think be any logically valid basis for a double 
citizenship which might involve conflicting loyalties 
This IS a question to which both the Government of India and the 
Government of Pakistan should give their attention and declare their 
attitude I am glad to sav that so far as Cevloti is concerned the Govern 
ment of India have already announced their agreement in principle that 
Indians in Ceylon must make their choice between the two countnes 
In practice this mav not take the matter very far for instance the 
Government ot India could reasonably demand some effective mterest in 
the control of estate labour m Ceylon as the pnee of either immediate 
agreement or of pemmttmg further labour immigration Or again should 
the agreement in principle affeciing Ceylon be automatically applied to 
Burma where there are sUU many Indians who lived there when Burma 
was a Province of India and mav be said to have a nght to stay there as 
Indian citizens ’ Many other practical problems could be pwised But it 
IS at least encouraging that the appropnateness of the pnneipJe has been 
publicly avowed even if only in one case 

Graded Rights 

There is another point about citizenship which aroused considerable 
public feelmg m India at the time when attempts were made to reach 
VOL xuv cl 
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inimigraticyn agreements with Burma and Ceylon It was suggested that 
the nghts accorded to Indian settlers should be graded according to pre 
scnbed qualifications that most frequentl> quoted being length of resi 
dence Isow I do not propose to consider to what extent the Indian 
Government representatives at these discussions were right in agrcemg to 
such d possibihlj being examined as part of the pnce to be paid for 
reachmg an agreement at all I can only say that had they not so con- 
sented the discussions might just as well not have been initiated 

>Vhat I want to give you here is the Indian attitude to such proposals 
because I am fairly sure that has not altered The idea itself a gradanon 
of citizenship— or degradation as most Indians would call it — arose from 
the circumstances attaching to most Indian immigration It is an un 
deniable fact that originally the bulk ot Indian emigrants were labourers 
required for work on sugar estates tea gardens and so forth Such 
labour inevitably contains unstable elements and statistics showed clearly 
for instance m the case of Burma that large numbers of Indians classed 
ds imimgrants never stayed m the country for more than two or three 
years long enough let us say to save enough money tor a marriage or 
the purchase of a small house at home or the liquidation of some par 
ticularly pressing debts It was the argument— and one of force— put 
forward by Burma and other countries that these people could not claim 
and should not exerase any cnntrolhng voice m the arrangements and 
organization ot the country which they thus used as a temporary con 
yemence For that reason they said it was necessary to make distinctians 
to apply tests to separate the sheep from the goats 

I do not think any Indian seriously denied the existence of this prob 
Jem But what he did say and with not a httle vehemence was that the 
argument started from the wrong end What was ignored he said v.as 
an admission that genume settlers were entitled irrespecbye of raaaj 
ongin to complete absorption in the country of their choice without any 
discrimination So long as their entry into the country had been legal 
and free from restnctive conditions there could be no moral justification 
for applymg restnctions to them after entry The way to deal with the 
unstable element was either to prohibit their entry altogether or to make 
that entry subject to conditions before the individual entered Any un 
stable element that might be in the country at the cntical date of an 
agreement coming mto force would automatically sort itself out into 
sheep and goats after a very short lapse of time and such nsks as might 
be involved were worth taking for the sake of havmg a clearly defined 
policy for the future That very briefly I beheve to be exactly the view 
held m India today and it is one that I think should be clearly under 
stood by colonial authonties 

Effects of Partition 

The ideas which I have attempted to sketch were held before partition 
in India bv Hmdus and Muslims alike Indeed it was one of the claims 
of Indian pohUcians that on this matter at least, no communal considera 
tions were allowed to enter The point was also frequently stressed by 
overseas Indian communities themselves m dealmgs with Domimon or 
Colomal Governments and I can vouch from a good deal of personal ex 
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penence that the claim was amply justified The Hindu Muslim nets 
which took place m Rangoon ten or fifteen years ago were regarded as 
disastrous b\ leading members of both commumties who saw clearly — 
and rightly — that Burmese politicians would quickly use evidence of 
internal dissension to the disadvantage of the Indian community as a 
whole and it is a fact that memones of that unhappy affair di;>appeared 
much more quicklv than they would have done in India What then is 
the position today now that India has been divided into two Dominions 
on purely communal considerations? 

My information on the subject is by no means so complete or so up to 
date as I should hke and T hope there may be members here today who 
can add to iL But I think there are both dangers and opportunities to 
which attention can be drawn with advantage both to the Dominions 
themselves and to this country 

Consider first the decision which today confronts every Indian settled 
abroad Except, of course m the case ot those who have already been 
accepted as full citizens m the country where they have settled he has to 
decide what is his country of ongm Indian labourers m Burma Ceylon 
and Malaya uome to a very large extent from Madras and in their case 
there is not likely to be any difficulty But labour m the West Indies for 
example and m Fiji comes largely from the United Provinces The 
Hmdus among them will again, have no difficulty but for the Muslims it 
may not be so easy Many things haye taken place particularly m the 
northern distncts which may leave them in grave doubt Their famihcs 
if they have survived at all may have moved where they have gone and 
which of the Domimons they have joined may be unknown Similar un 
certainty mav face not a few in Natal But the most difficult cases will 
anse with the non labourmg population the professional men doctors 
lawyers and so forth and parhcularly the traders 

7 have not been able to get any precise figures and indeed I doubt if 
statistics exist, but I am fairlv certain that among the protCoSional and 
commercial classes the proportion of Muslim to Hindu must be much higher 
than among the labouring classes Now the trader abroad bas his Indian 
roots in a particular town or towns The Provmce from which he comes 
and the character of its Government are of less importance to him than 
the commercial connections which keep him and his business alive The 
decision he has to make whether he is an Indian or a Pakistam will 
apparentlv be based upon considerauons to which he has not hitherto 
attached special importance but worse be may well not be able to see at 
all clearly the implications of his choice There must for instance be 
many traders in India who have established connections with both 
Bombay and Karachi No doubt they will wish to maintain both but 
this may not be easy Moreover the export policy of the two Domimons 
may differ or even conflict and the trader abroad will be largely unaware 
of the considerations likely to weigh most heavily with the two Govern 
ments m determining these policies A further complication is likely to 
anse from the fact that there has for centuries been a close commercial 
connection between the traders of the Kathiawar States and the coast of 
East Africa Many traders m East Africa had from these States and 
even if they now know to which Dominion the States have adhered they 
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may be completely unaware of the changes m comxnercia] and fiscal 
policy which arc likely — or unlikely — to take place There wtU there 
fore be not a few Indian settlers abroad upon whom will devolye the 
need to make a decision without adequate information on the probable 
results of their decision and without authoritative sources from which to 
seek that information 


Government RtPUESENTATiON Abroad 

Before partition the Government of India had representatives other 
than Trade Commissioners m the Umted Kingdom South Afnca 
Austrilu Burma, Ce>lon and Mala>a The appointment of a repre 
sentative m Canada had been agreed but no selection made The work 
done bv these representatives v, as urider close scrutiny and control from 
Delhi and their reports were regularly discussed with the Standing 
Emigration Committee of the Legislature Admmistrativel)' proposals 
received from them and instructions issued to them mvolved coasultation 
with other Departments at Delhi such as the Labour and Commerce De 
partraents and sometimes consultation with Provincial Governments 
There is therefore available to the Government ot India a large volume 
of records giving the whole history of past immigration agreements and 
of discussions which faded to reach agreement includmg the internal 
discussions which Imked decisions on these matters to general pohev m 
trade and labour questions 

An>one familiar with Secretanat procedure in Delhi can easdy picture 
the lormidable array of documents which were meticulously produced 

on the hie to assist — or hamper — discussion ot comparativelv minor 
problems All these records are not, presumably available to the Govern 
ment of Pakistan and their duplication would constitute an undertaking 
at which even the most comprehensive imagination would boggle "Vet 
without them it is difficult to see how the Government of Pakistan can 
seriously set about appomtmg their own representatives m the Common 
wealth where it seems to me they^ will be badly needed if only to give 
some light and guidance to those abroad who find themselves members 
of d new nation 

But the need is in fact, more than a matter of giving such guidance 
and more than a matter of national pnde Those of us who dunng the 
war years watched the Bntish Tommy or even more the American G I 
m India wJl be well aware how true it is that the individual abroad is 
taken to represent his country mote clearly than all the diplomatists m a 
recognized legation The Indian shop-keeper m Ladysmith the lawyer 
m Kuala Lumpur the doctor in Nairobi the sisal grower in Dar es 
Salaam all these people represent to their non Indian fnends and 
acquaintances a picture of India — and now of Pakistan — more real and 
more convincing than all the public statements manifestos demarches 
and demenus of years put together It can only be to the advantage of 
both India and Pakistan — and 1 believe of the Commonwealth as a whole 
—if that picture displays from both Dommions a fundamental unity of 
purpose, the establishment of strong free democratic states in the roost 
important spetch of land m the East 
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The Bridge Between East and West 

No unprejudiced observer is going to worry unduly about family 
squabbles between India and Pakistan but the land mass hitherto called 
India cannot but remain the prmapal bridge between the West and the 
East K that bridge does more than creak, if its girders are obviously 
straining apart instead of together there must inevitably anse doubts of 
Its dependability In these days when national m dependence m its old 
sense has been abolished neither India nor Pakistan can afford to ignore 
the opimon which may be formed outside of their joint dependabihty 
economic or strategic 

Here then, it seems to me there lies to their hands a field ready for their 
whole hearted and immediate co-operation No question of losing or 
saying face can anse Hindus and Muslims haye m the past evinced a 
remarkable unity of mind and purpose on this matter Complete agree 
ment already exists on principles partition has only served to emphasize 
the need for that agreement both m pnnciple and m practice I have 
been told — with how much truth I do not know — that the South \frican 
Government made some separate approach to the Government of Paki 
Stan for an agreement on lines different from those which governed its 
agreement with the former Government of India and that Pakistan re 
jected the approach If that is so all credit to the Government of Paki 
Stan The new South A.fncan Government are reported as having de 
cided not to implement that part of the 1946 Act which accorded direct 
representation to Indians in the Union Parliament and the Natal Pro 
vmcial Council Here is a case where absolute umty of purpose and 
concerted action are called for from India and Pakistan If it is forth 
coming and 1 beheve it will be it will constitute to my mind a most 
encouragmg sign For it is my belief that practical co operation m this 
field must inevitablv lead to similar co operation m wider fields Not 
only will India and Pakistan find themselves taking a joint stand and a 
powerful one in such matters as mtemational conventions on migration 
labour welfare and social conditions but there wolf also be a strong 
stimulus for the two Governments to achieve even closer co ordination in 
their commercial and economic pohcies 

A Field for Cotjperation 

I have suggested that the problem of Indians overseas offers a ready- 
made field for complete co operation between the two new Dommions such 
as I am certam every tnend of theirs hopes to see and that that co-opera 
tion once imtiated imght well spread its influence mto much wider 
spheres But there are dangers too I have already mentioned the 
alleged attempt by the South African Government to turn the partition to 
their advantage Consciously or unconsciously attempts of that kind are 
hkely to be made elsewhere A cutting from The Times of June 8 m 
forms me that m the new Legislative Council m Kenya with an unoflBcial 
majority two of the five elected seats for Indians are reserved for Mus 
hms and that on this account the three Hindu members boycotted the 
openmg session This appears to me to evmce a lamentable disregard 
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ot facts by the colonial authorities Surely it should not have been im 
possible to divide the seats to be allotted to the Indian comm unity be- 
tween Indians and Pakistams I have reason to believe that the Govern 
ment of India did m fact enter a protest on these hnes 

Why should a Muslim whose family and business connections associate 
him wholly with Bombay m India be compelled to vote for a represcnta 
nve from Karachi m Pakastan or a Hmdu from Smd to vote for a Hmdu 
from India ^ What would a New Zealander say if he were similarly 
compelled to vote for an Austrahan? I have not been able to get full 
details on this case but here on the face of it is action taken by a British 
authority which can only tend to spbt the Indian (old style) commumty 
in Kenya and give room for friction between India and Pakistan It can 
only be to the advantage of the British Government and the Common 
weith as a whole that such possible disagreements should be foreseen 
and scrupulously avoided Lord Mountbatten informed this Association 
the other dav that the volume of goodwill towards Bntam m India had 
never been larger than it is today It seems to me that that is an asset 
worth takmg considerable trouble to preserve 
Let us remember that the idea of citizenship is something specially 
precious m a country where the possibihty of iis full and unfettered 
exercise has been— or at any race seems to have been— only recently 
attamed It is an idea which makes a ready appeal to the pubbe mmd 
and can be a powerful influence for both good and dl hi India and 
Pakistan m respect of their overseas nationals it means the same thing 
and can therefore operate to bring the two Governments together m an 
atmosphere free of ah suspicion and mistrust I for one hope most 
sincerely that it wdl so operate and that anything the British Government 
can do to smooth the way or to remove obstacles will not be overlooked 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

At a joint meeting of the East India Association and the Overseas 
League at Overseas House Park Place St James s S W 1 on Tuesday 
July 27 1948 the Right Honourable Oliver Stanley mp presiding 
Mr G S Bozman C s i c i e read the foregoing paper on “ Partition 
and Indians Overseas ’ 

The Chairman mtroducmg the speaker said that the subject of the 
paper was of supreme importance He had some evpenence dunng the 
three years he was at the Colonial Office of the problem presented by the 
large Indian commmutics in many of the Colomal territories and be 
could realize bow much more difficult it had become smee the partition 
of India a partition which did not represent Indian commnmhes m the 
Colonies m any definite division a partition not based wholly on ongm 
or religion Oine could apprcaate therefore the difficulty which might 
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be caused to Indian communities m the Colonies bv a partition of India 
on a basis which did not necessarily ht them 

The meeting was fortunate m having Mr Bozman because he could 
speak on this delicate and difficult subieet with the greatest authority 
He had had practical experience both in the field and m the office he 
had dealt with the problem as part of the representation of the Govern 
ment of India in South Africa and he had been in charge of the problem 
as Secretary of the appropriate department in India so that his lecture 
would make possible a well m formed discussion 

After the reading of the paper the Chairman suggested that Mr 
Bozman had over simplified the problem of the Indian commumties in 
the Colonial territories He had been engaged in looking at it from one 
angle but he (the speaker) was afraid that long expenence of the world 
had convmced him that nearlv c\erv problem had two sides and 
although the side he took was right vet at the same time he was prepared 
to think that there was another side which people could consider and he 
did not really think the problem was quite so simple as that of a number 
of unfortunate people who were bemg held down and deprived of pnvi 
leges by others who wished to keep them for themselves In certain 
territories of course that was the effect but m fact there was a much 
deeper significance betund it and it was one which should be faced 
because it was quite fundamental to the functionmg of the Colonial 
temtones on a democratic system 

Mr Bozman said that the ordmarv man regarded democraev and 
franchise as synonymous That was true and that was whv the advance 
to democracy of the Colonial temtdnes mvolving as jt did an ever 
mcreasing franchise until the final aim ot self government based on a 
umversal franchise raised problems increasmg m their seventy as the 
people advanced to freedom in a community which was perhaps tn racial 
WTth a large Afncan and a large Indian population One or other might 
be m a majority m a particular territory but there had been verv little 
assimilation between the two communities Not only race but religion 
custom h^bit had in fact tended to keep them apart the edges were very 
seldom blurred and the poliucal result was there was very httle cross 
settlement of the population, but almost entirelv a division on racial lines 
The trouble of a division on racial fines m a democratic community was 
that the majonty once established tended to become permanent and the 
mmonty to remam m permanent infenonty The basis of any democratic 
government was that the mmonty of today should become the majontv 
of tomorrow So long as populations were divided, not on economic or 
social quesfions but purely on racial questions the give and take of the 
electorate the swing of the pendulmn could never take place and the 
community which happened to be in a numencal mmonty could look 
forward to nothmg except permanent pohtical mmonty 

This was a situation which had to be faced and it was a situation 
which should be faced sympathetically bv the inhabitants of India and 
Pakistan because it was a like problem m the great continent of Europe 
which, m fact, led to a partition which the vast majonty on both sides 
would have been homfi^ to accept He could not believe that a sug 
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gesuon for the partition of India made in 1930 would have received one 
favourable voice at the Round Table Conference It was the growing 
realization of this insoluble problem which drove the parties to this 
solution 

The Colomes could not be divided thev were not nch enough nor was 
the population big enough partition would be unreal but they had to 
find some other means UntU co mm unities could be merged to some 
extent there would have to be provisions made so that one commumty 
did not appear to submerge the other 

Another point vs as the question of double citizenship There was a 
feeling m the Colomal administration m the non Indian races that the 
Indian communities wanted the best of both worlds that they claimed 
the privileges of the Colony and they also claimed the privileges of 
citizenship of India He did not believe that that was a possible solu 
non a pierson had to elect whether in fact he would throw m his lot with 
the temtorv in which he lived or m mam taming his hnks whether he 
would reject the responsibditv of the territory to which he had gone 
Although Mr Bozman said that the mterest of overseas Indians in India 
was a matter of emotion and sympathy and such was the mterest taken 
bv India in the men of their race overseas there had been occasions when 
less responsible statesmen had stated in public that it was the object that 
where a majonty of Indians existed it should be India and not Great 
Bntain which should be responsible for the administration of that Colonv 

He could not help teehng that the greatest task for both India and 
Pakistan working m co operation with the Government of this country 
was to lull suspicions of that kmd and to try to find the onlv real solution 
m any Colonial terntorv which was a mergmg of commumties and the 
development of fusion not political economic and social, but racial and 
that was something for which the Government must be responsible 

Finally he was quite certam that neither the Government of this 
country nor the Government of any colonv would have any interest in 
plaving off India agamst Pakistan He did not see what thev had to gam 
by creatmg a new and perhaps embittered postentv inside a commumtv 
in their own temtory when the one idea was to try to merge all the 
peoples of the Colomes 

Mr Stanley went on to sav that he was not impressed by the instance 
given of what had happened m Kenya He was not enough of an expert 
to state with accuracy the facts but the Kenya Government was faced 
with this problem there had to be a division somewhere and it was 
made as between Hindu and Muslim although it was suggested that it 
should have been between India and Pakistan The division had to be 
the best to suit the particular arcumstances He could not beheve that 
the Kenya Government proceeded without making mquines as to what 
was hkely to be the most acceptable and not based upon the partition m 
a country thousands of miles away 

The great service of the paper and the discussion which would follow 
was that it would make one thuik about a problem of immense import 
ance and on which for an honest solution would depend the success or 
failure of the Colomal policy m future It was a problem of i nfini te 
importance to India and Pakistan it would affect good relations between. 
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them and this country and between India and Pakistan itself He bebeved 
that the future to all three would be determined by the co operation and 
friendship which we could develop among ourselves 

Mabk Fmoz Khan Noon said that Mr Bozman probably understood 
this problem more than anyone elst because he had been m charge of the 
Overseas Department in Delhi and had handled it at verv cndcal stages 
of the discussions which had been taking place between India and South 
Afnca The subject was a verv delicate and difficult one and if any 
present had come to the meeung in the expectation of being given a 
solution he was afraid the> would be disappointed 

So far as immigration into South Afnca was concerned he had a 
feehng that the Governments of India and Pakistan would not allow a 
single one of their nationals to go outside their own countries without 
making appropnate agreements with the receiving country regarding their 
future The two Governments were concerned about their countrymen 
aheadv m South Africa He telt that neither India nor Pakistan {for 
which he could speak with greater knowledge) would like au> ot then 
countr>men living in South Africa to aim at double atizenship They 
lived m South Afnca and their outlook must be of that country and 
they must consider themselves to be South Africans and not Pakistanis 
So long as a feehng of double lovalty remained in the life of anv people 
their love ot their adopted country would be indifferent There were 
forty or fittv million Muslims hvmg m India and they were expected to 
be loval to the Indian Government the Pakistan Government did not 
expect or wish them to owe lovalty to that Government Every man 
hvmg m a country owed lovalty to that country alone therefore it there 
was any fear that those hvmg m South Afnca wished to have a double 
loyaltv It should be dispelled The Indians m South Afnca had been 
there tor several generations they had bought property and set up insti 
tutions and it they ran away from them they would be almost beggared 
He did not think any Indian living m South Afnci would want to 
leave that country He was. told that the Gmon Government had sug 
gested that if they wanted to go back they would provide a free passage 
but he did not think any Indian would want to leave his property and 
home for the sake of a free passage Therefore the problem had to be 
looked at from the point of view of its permanence and the problem of 
social injustice had to be solved 

Social mjustice was not the problem of South Afnca alone there was 
social injustice m manv countn'^s To solve it we should have to be 
patient India could not turn her back on her countrymen Supposing 
there were some Englishmen settled m one of the foreign Colonies 
although they might no longer owe allegiance to the Bntish Crown or 
Kmg still the sympathy of the Bntish people would go out to them 
The same apphed to Indians sympathy ^m the sub-continent was 
cnhrelv for their countrymen living m South Afnca their troubles were 
the troubles of those at home as were their success and prospenty and 
It was this pomt of view which had persuaded the Pakistan and Indian 
Governments to have a umted policy m most cases and particularly with 
regard to South Afnca 
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The question of Hindus and Muslmis in South Afnca should not arise 
and could not anse in practical fonn and the suggestion of a division 
would do harm The moment social justice for all was recognized 
whether Indians or white people the problem would be solved Indians 
and Pakistanis did not wish for social jOstice only for then own people 
but they wanted social justice also for the people of South Africa 
Therefore the moment there were representative mstitutions in South 
Africa and in colomes the problem was solved The problem of social 
justice in India would be solved by franchise of the depressed classes 
and thev would be on an equahtv with the more orthodox Hindus able 
to assert themselves m the Legislature So long as the nght of the non 
white South African to a vote and to representation was not recogmzed 
so long would the quesuon of Indians gettmg justice remain as difficult 
as It ever was The aim should be for the non European people hvirig 
m Africa to have their lull share m the representational and govern 
mental institutions of that country Once that was assured the separate 
representation of South Africans Hindus and Muslims would not arise 
So far as he knew the Indian population, m South Afnca whether 
Hmdus or Muslims were umted m claiming due nghts and privileges in 
that coimtrv Lhc political situation was different toda> from what it was 
a year ago Pakistan and India were Dominions countries like anv other 
Domiuion and therefore more regard would have to be paid to their 
wishes by the Government of South Afnca in relation to the treatment of 
people who lived there although it was agreed that their loyalty belonged 
to the South African Government 

The pohev of Pakistan was at one with the Government of India 
they were followers of the great apostle of non violence who laid down 
his life trvmg to protect the bves of Muslims and m spite of tbeir 
differences regarding Kashmu and Hvderabad the two Governments 
were co-opcrating m other matters and would contmue to co operate 
m giving every assistance possible to their countrymen until social justice 
was done 

Mr Oliver Stamei bad to leave the meeting at this point to return 
to the House of Commons and Su John AVoodhfad took the chair 

Mr P D Saggi said that he never expected to hear such an impartial 
and sincere statement on this subject as had been given bv Mr Bozman 
If an Indian had spoken on this problem he would not have presented 
the question m any better manner There were however one or two 
points to which he would direct attention 

The first pomt was the number of Indians overseas There was a total 
of about four miUion Indians overseas 78 per cent of them hved m the 
British Commonwealth of Nations He did not agree with the speaker 
on the question of quite voluntary migration for the Indian labour sent 
overseas was indentured labour 

With regard to the problems of Indians overseas there was only one 
thing to do and that as suggested by Mahk Firoz Khan Noon was to 
ensure social justice Indians and Pakistanis overseas had no difference 
of opmioo as long as they were hvmg outside India Even m the sub 
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continent itself there was not much difference of opimon because the 
Government of Pakistan wanted every Muslim to be true to India on 
that there could be hannonj peace and goodwill between the Govern 
ments of the two Dominions The question of social justice had ansen 
again and again and was not confined to South Africa Indians over- 
seas had not man\ colleges thev had not many hospitals onlv 30 to 
40 per cenL of children attended any sort of school He did not say that 
these Indians were worse off than the people of the land Indians did not 
ask for speual pnyileges they wantkl to identify themsehes with the 
people of the country m which thev were living but there should not be 
discnmination between Indian and European Thev should be allowed 
m the colony on the same terms and conditions and social justice should 
not be deni^ to them because of their difference ol colour 

Mr Bozman s analysis was excellent he believed be had amved at his 
conclusions from an impartial view and it showed the interest be bad 
taken He thought Mr Oliver Stanley had confused the problem a little 
He agreed that if there had to be a diyision it should be on the question 
of Indian and Pakistani not on the question of Hmdus and Mushms 
but there should not have been an> dmsion on electoral representation or 
other arrangements Thev should have gone on as a single Indian com 
munitv as the> had up to now 

Mr Abdul Kadfr Kjian said that it was his view that Pakistan and 
India did not get enough opportunity ot putting their point of yiew 
Pakistan was the fifth largest country in the world and every Pakistani 
whertver he hved was a Pakistani and nothing else Their leader was 
the leader and guide not onlv of the seventy million people of that 
Dominion but of Pakistanis all over the world This did not mean that 
Pakistams overseas were not loval to the government of the country in 
which they were living but it did mean that they were loyal to Islam 
and the Muslim brotherhood Islam was a democratic force which 
bound all its brothers into one and a great reorientation of Islam had 
started in Pakistan All Muslims had the same ambitions and feelmgs 
they had one God one Book and one Prophet to control their actions 
In different countnes people had different moods and the question of 
overseas Indians was to be judged by the feelings of the Indians overseas 
themselves 

The three burning questions of today were Palestme Kashmir and 
Hyderabad and if there was a common franchise of people from the 
sub-contment overseas how would the Hindu be able to express the 
feeling of the Muslims and vice versa? These w^e pomts which must 
be considered m determmmg the quest on of a common or separate 
franchise There were m South Africa various Muslim institutions which 
had their own purposes m the same way as the Hindu msututions Paki- 
stani and Hmdu could never be one and should not have a common 
franchise overseas 

Mr H S L PoLAK did not think this question of dual naboiiahty need 
arise if there was to be equal treatment and the equal demand for 
responsibihcy about which Mr Bozman had spoken then he thought 
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that as m the case of those Bntish people >vbo went to Australia or 
Canada there would be one lovalt>— to the place where they lived The 
trouble was that there was not that equal treatment and there was not 
that demand for equal responsibihtv One had to remember that at least 
three-quarters of the people overseas were bom there they were strangers 
m tbeir motherland Their natural allegiance would be to the countr> in 
which they were bom but that would not lead thein necessarily to a 
renouncement of the culture which was their spiritual background and 
one would not e^^pect it vet there were people m this countrv who did 
not realize that one must make a distmction of that kind 

On the question of the colour bar there was a pomt where be differed 
slightlv from the lecturer He thought that it was limited He himself 
would like to beheve that but unfortunatelv it was not so In a recent 
article m the Manchester Guardian the question of white Australia was 
discussed It showed that the negro husband of a white Austrahan lady 
was turned out of the Commonwealth that although a white New 
Zealander would have been freely admitted as a welcome citizen his 
Maori Wife would not have been that Mr Jinnah or Mr Nehru if thev 
wished to reside in Australia would be excluded for reasons of race and 
colour the excuse bemg on such hnes as tadure sav to pass an examina 
hon in Gaelic Could there be anything more insulting and humiluting 
than that^ In South ^fnea the colour bar was very formidable There 
were those in the audience who knew that onlv too well He knew it 
w'ben he was so closely associated with Indians m South Africa that he 
was held to be tarred with their brush In the Transvaal the fundamental 
law was no equality between whites and non whites ’ 

He was glad to hear that as between India and Pakistan there was no 
distiQction as regarded the resentment at the treatment of Indians over 
seas He never found any communal difference m India on this subject 
he had not found it smee and he was glad to hear that this was one of 
what he hoped would be a large number of subjects on which there was 
understanding and sympathy between Pakistan and India The repre 
sentaUves of these two great Domimons might have a private conversa 
hon with Dr Evath who was at present m this country from Austraba 
with a view to seeing if it was not possible to get a removal of one of 
these bamers So long as tacts were as thev were there would be the 
deepest resentment m both India and Pakistan with who knew what 
consequences ^ 

Mr Bozman in reply said that the discussion had ranged over a 
prettv wide field a good deal wider than he was competent to discuss 
Mr Ohver Stanley accused him of over simphfymg this problem he 
admitted that he had done so because it seemed to be the only way to 
deal with it He found it very difficult to follow Mr Stanley when be 
said that the fact must be faced that racial divisions existed m the 
Colomes and m the Dominions and that for that reason there must 
always be racial mmonties He spoke of the problem as bemg one of 
merging m a unified atizenship the different groups living as members of 
one commumty m a particular temtory It seemed to himself that this 
was exactly what he was trying to say but it was very much better put 
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by Mr Stanley There was no necessity for the minorities to be racial 
minonties the pomt was to get nd of racial division The soluUon of 
mergmg was what he was asking the authorities to consider as a possible 
solution of the problem which did exist of racial mmondes which were in 
danger of bevomiiig permanent mmonties It was not because they were 
racial minorities that they were permanent the franchise did not take 
account of religious differences and that was important, because what 
they were considering was a division of communities on fundamental!) 
religious grounds 

He found it equall> difficult to follow Mr Stanley in his cnticism of 
his own cnticism of what had happened m Kenya He said he did not 
know but that it was quite possible that the Indian communitv hked to 
have It the w'av the Colonial authonties had put it but the fact also 
remained that the Hindu members of the communitv walked out in 
protest against the division made by the Colonial authonties and the 
Government of India put forward a suggestion that the division should 
be on the basis ot Indian and Pakistani rather than that ot Hindu and 
Muslim 

It was an unexpected pleasure to hear Malik Firoz Khan Noon for 
he did not even know ha was m this countr> His message seemed to be 
extremelv encouraging His statements made no claim for double citizen 
ship and his assertion that Pakistan and India must and would demand 
a united policy on overseas questions was one which he welcomed most 
hcartilv and which he hoped would be repealed b> prominent members 
of the Governments of both Dominions 

He was grateful for Mr Saggis correction on numbers Although the 
Indian communities overseas were so downtrodden they were at the 
same time remarkablv fertile and their numbers had increased beyond 
his wildest dreams Perhaps one could hope that this was a sign that 
circumstances were improving slightly He did not intend to conve> 
when he mentioned that Indian migration was ongmallv mainly migration 
of labour that it was wholly voluntar) migration The indenture sjstem 
a very bad system did mvolve the exportation from India of ver) large 
numbers of labourers who were quite incapable of making up their minds 
whether they wanted to go to Natal or Tnmdad It was true that some 
effects of the evil system of mdenture still remained but it did affect his 
pomt that the Indian settler overseas would contmue for a long time to 
look for a solution of his particular problems to Government authonties 
He must apologize if he did not make it clear that he was using the 
phrase Indians and Pakistams overseas but he thought he would be 
acquitted of an> desire to re establish the united Government in India b) 
anv phrase he might have used that afternoon Mr Saggi stated the view 
that a common franchise for Indians and Pakistams would not be suit 
able That was a view which be himself could not immediately accept 
but Mr Saggi would remember also that he msisted with regard to the 
case of Kenya that if a division had to be made it should be a division 
between Hmdus and Mushms and he thought he would probably agree 
with that 

Mr Polak had spoken from his great knowledge of Indians overseas 
and he spoke with some feehng on the question of the colour bar He 
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(Mr Bozmao^ did not deny nor did he intend to denv that the colour 
bar was an evil which in South Africa m particular was had been and 
would be the cause of most intense bitterness between the races con 
cemed particularly between the proud races like the Indians and Paki 
stanis on one side and the Europeans m South. Afnca on the other 

The Chairman proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Mr Oliver Stanley 
and to the lecturer for a very interesting afternoon which was accorded 
bv applause 

[End oj the Proceedings of the East India Association {India Pakistan 
and Burma )] 


THE CHINESE IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA 

By E M Gull 

Bv way of preface to the ensuing cTitracti. from the Ta Kung Poo a couple 
of quotations may be made from The Times On Julv 23 the paper said 

The terrorist campaign which bears all the marks of systematic 
planning is not a nuLionalist movement designed to secure political 
freedom for the countrv [Malaya] it is a concerted effort b> the 
Commumst section of the Chinese tommumtv to seize power for 
Itself bv overthrowang the present administration It is not sup- 
ported b> the Malavs or by the Indians or even b\ the bulk of the 
Chinese residents in Malava 
On August 1 7 the paper said 

The Commumst msurrection in Burma is part of a general 
forward movement by the Communists throughout South East Asia ” 

Leading ariide in the Fa Kung Pao (whose status m Chma is comparable 
with that of The Times or the Manchester Guardian m England 
though the paper’s freedom to say what it thinks is much less than 
theirs) April 16 

All the peoples of South East Asia without exception are seeking 
freedom and emancipation Their national consciousness is fiery and 
bitter The Phihppmes Burma and other newly constituted countries 
together with Annam and Indonesia and other countnes chafing at their 
subordinate position are imavoidably filled with self esteem and are anti 
foreign an mevitable phenomenon We ourselves have known a century 
of repression under foreign domination and have ourselves suffered 
bitterly In a sense we like the peoples in South East Asia are a new 
political entity Overbearing unaccommodating behaviour on their pan 
we are determined to oppose but we can understand their disposition 
We hope that they will each and all attain freedom and independ 
ence ” 

This passage gams in sigmficance from the fact that it follows a survey 
of the disabilities from which Chmese emigrants according to the paper 
have been suffenng 
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Thus of Siam the article says Our compatriots have had little oppor- 
tumty for ten years past of Iivmg m prospenty and contentment It was 
hop^ after China and Siam had established formal relations that inter- 
course would as a consequence improve Facts however have shown 
clearly that the Smo Siamese treaty of friendship has brought no security 
to Chmese cnugrants In disregard of its provisions the Siamese 

have denied Chmese emigrants the right to establish schools for the educa 
don of their children They insist that the Siamese flag only shall be flown 
and have closed a number of Chinese family schools The Siamese 

Board of Trade has been applying a policy of monopoly to the rice in 
dustry with the mtention of undermimng Chinese emigrants’ mterests 
and though opposition has prevented complete realization of the policv 
the emigrants ha\e suffered considerable loss Last year the Govern 
ment agreed that this year s total of Chinese imingrants should be raised 
from 10 000 to 12 000 but the present Government refuses to honour this 
obligation \part from this the Siamese military constantly pm pnek 
Chinese traders 

Of Burma the article savs ‘ In the terms of the new Constitution dual 
nationahtv has been disallowed A.uthonties of the Burmese Board 

of Trade have stated plainly that 60 per cent of commercial opportuni 
ties wtU be given to Burmese and that the rcmaming 40 per cent will be 
shared out among Chinese Bntish and Indian merchants In politics 
Burmese alone are to be eligible tor election while foreigners have been 
depnved of the right of parhamentarv methods of representation in 
respect of their mtercsts The Burmese Government recentlv announced 
lunitdtions upon transfer of real estate and much more radically have 
depnved Chinese who have not been naturalized of the right of leaving 
It to their children The penod for which real estate can be leased or 
rented has been limited while a heavy blow has been struck at the enter 
pnses ot Chinese emigrants through restrictions on mortgages to banks 

Of indo-China the article says The loss of life and property amongst 
Chinese emigrants occasioned by the postwar conflict between the 
Annamites and the French cannot be computed AH forms ot 

collective bfe and acUvity are denied to our emigrants and as a result of 
mcreasmg mcidents and deprivation of homes and occupations over 200 
have sought refuge from Northern Annam m Yunnan ” 

The suffenngs of Chmese emigrants the article said m Indonesia have 
been as great, and there was no certamty that their position would improve 
if the country obtained independence 

In Malava and Smgapore Chmese emigrants form a majonty of the 
population but they have the fewest seats m the Legislature and insufB 
cient voice m the admimstration A number of provisions have widened 
the cleavage between Chinese and Malays the latter bemg often misled 
into dttnbutmg to the former occasions of economic friction due to the 
colomzmg imperialistic countnes ’ 

Article contributed to the Ta Kung Pao May 23 signed Tung Ping /w 

This article runs to 2 000 words or so It is necessary therefore to 
summarize It is entitled * Problems Affecting Chmese Emigrants Todav 
and a prefatory paragraph says that, before the war China herself was m 
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the position of a coJon\ but her emigrants expenenced only the ill- 
trcatment and fleecing of the governments under which they lived After 
the i^ar however China having become one of the Great Powers was 
suspected of harbouring imperialistic ambitions and accordingly her 
emigrants met with hostditv at the hands of native populations More 
over the impenahstic countries anxious to restore their colonial rule 
feared that the Chinese who had supported native populations agamst the 
Japanese and m some places constituted more than 75 per cent of the 
population would encourage mdependence movements and undermine 
their authontv So they too have become hosule The Chinese Govern- 
ment s plam duty is to support its citizens but there have been times when 
foreign relations obliged it to keep m step with imperialism and when 
domestic considerations did the same Emigrants themselves should 
CO operate for their common welfare but in fact there were party stooges 
local Government hangers-on and would be otfice holders under the home 
Government who organized attacks on the emigrants Thus assailed on 
four fronts emigrants have been m a bad wa> 

The problems affecting emigrants fall mto two groups — those arising 
overseas and those ansmg at home Amongst the former are (a) harsh 
legal treatment especially in America Canada Australia the Philippmes 
Siam Malaya and the Dutch Indies in respect of entry residence and 
occupation etc (b) political discnmmation— for example m America 
where Chinese emigrants have the same obligations towards the American 
Government as Europeans but not the same nghts (c) economic exploita- 
tion especially under the Fascist governments of the Phihppines and Siam 
{d} cultural ill treatment particularly m Siam where Fascist teachmg is 
forced upon Chinese children and <ei social exclusiveness in respect of 
Chinese association with white women (m Canada and the United States) 
and (m Siam French Indo-Chma the Dutch East Indies) the creation of 
areas prohibited to Chinese 

As regards problems ansmg m Chma the author is unexpectedlv frank 
For emigrants to return home he savs “ is to enter the tiger’s mouth 
Thev are dainty morsels for voracious officials politicians local bullies 
seedv gentry local robbers and vagrants 1 said to one of them he 
recounts ‘ It s ten years since you were home Now that you are back 
why arc you off again? If I didn’t go he replied mv very pants would 
be tom off me and I should go back naked ” 

Contributed artule published on Ma\ 24 sutned Pm Lang 

This article also running to 2 000 words or so surveyed the position of 
eimgraDts in relation to the conflict of nationalism with suzeram Powers 
in colomal tern tones the nv nines between ‘ impenalisls themselves 
and the conflict between democratic and anti democratic influences in im 
penahst countries Amongst fiv'e great changes resulting from the war are 
It says the exhaustion and impovenshment of the old imperialist countries 
France and Bntam a circumstance favourable to national hbcration 
movements m South East Asm while “ if the interests of Chinese emi 
grants are bound up with those of South East Asian nationalism this 
circumstance must be said to be favourable to the emigrants also 

“BuC” the author proceeds ‘there are mtemationaJ circumstances 
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which favour neither the one nor the other One is that the remnants of 
international Fascism and reaction were not completely disposed of during 
the war but have used every post war condition to regain vitality 
Another is that the capitalist impenalist countries are decisive!) bent 
on an all out effort to restore their power especiallv their colonial rule 
and so in the Middle but more especially m the Far East in Annatn the 
East Indies and elsewhere new conflicts over colonial territories have 
been embarked upon A third circuinstance is that m their desire to 
suppress national and democratic movements in their colonies the ira 
penahst countnes are prepared to relegate their mutual nvalnes to the 
background ^Vith this object in view the) are even read) to support the 
latent force of militanst Fascism m Germany Japan and elsewhere 
together with the remnants of colonial feudalism and are making all 
possible use ot religious racial and partv antagonisms to create trouble 
and actual hostilities amongst colonial and scnii colonial peoples West 
m the conflict between Jews and Arabs in Palestine east in the cleavages 
between North and South Korea south in the most recent divisions m 
Indonesia and north m Burma s Siam s and India s quarrels — ever) 
where are imperialists to be seen workmg m the background Activity ot 
this kmd shows great keenness m South East Asia where its conspiracies 
are speciall) directed against Chmese emigrants 

Long before the war the author goes on to sav Chinese emigrants were 
the object of impenahst hatred and attack During the war the> came 
under the heel of the Japanese who devastated homes and families 
When It was over the) hoped tor a welcome from fheir victonous home 
land but this hope was rumed bv her mtemal conditions which have 
resulted m progressive deterioration of their position abroad 

The destruction caused m South East Asia by the war economic rum 
and stagnation of markets have impoverished the people as never before 
bcanng with special seventy upon solitary and helpless emigranb Then 
too the colonial suzerains seeking confusedly to restore their rule have 
had It m mmd as a first step to make a dead set at our emigrants property 
and to sow dissension between them and the native jiopulation 
thirdly our domestic conflicts of all kinds which drove men out to the 
Southern Seas have converted a hitherto loval warm hearted disposition 
among the emigrants into one of mutual suspicion and defensiveness 
Thus thev themselves have dispersed their strength and presented the 
enemy with weak points 

Which set of circumstances — those favouring or those disadvantageous 
to the emigrants— IS the stronger^ the writer asks and he replies in part 
in terms which may be summarized as follows 

In the conflicts which are deterrammg the fate of South East '^sia 
to-dav dommance is being transferred to the widespread oppressed 
colonial and semi-colomal peoples whose strength has developed to an 
unprecedented extent In the first place in aU the peoples of South-East 
Asia there has been a vivification and uplift of spirit Conhdence m the 
certamty of tnumph over imperialism and feudahsm has become much 
stronger and more assured After two vears of bitter warfare under the 
leadership of the Annamite League the Annamites are not onl) uncon 
quered they are more firml) arrayed Chan ever The Phihppinea Indo 
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ncsia and Burma have all won independence and the reality of this 
independence * has taught all peoples to see that the goal of revolution 
ary parties and federated popular movements is to enhance the dignitv and 
power of the people Although the co operative roads along which the 
Indonesians have been led have madvertentlv wasted two years of bloody 
warfare the> know who are the people s real leaders fnends and enemies 
and will never agam be under any illusion in regard to false friends of the 
people within the countr> or friendly states outside it 
After pointmg out that the struggle for freedom amongst the people of 
South East Asia is much more widespread than before the war the author 
says The struggle mcludes all races sects and communities in 
united action Annum has the leadership of the Annamite League 
Malava has a Pan Malayan Committee of Joint Action and other leaders 
Indonesia amid adverse currents is developmg a new umted movement 
of mercastng strength On the other hand the struggle has increased the 
mutudl responsiveness and the co-operation of colonial peoples There 
are regular organizations m Mala>a helping the Indonesian people’s 
movement tor freedom The help which is being given m India Siam 
Burma and Malaya to the mdependence movement m Annam is most 
impressive while a league of South East Asian peoples has been estab 
lishcd m Siam Facts show that nationalist movements m South East 

Asia have become one of the forces determining the fate of the world 
Up to August 2 there had been no direct editorial comment on all this 
(other than the comment of April lb above) On June 2« however a 
leading article on Malava cnticized the powers given to the pohee as 
endrelv contrary to traditional British legal administration and ended 
bv buggestmg that Bntam s real interest in Malava was as a Gibraltar 
for the Indian Ocean It complained of the mjustice ot the new Consti 
tution m giving to the Chinese who represented 43 per cent of the 
population only 13 percent of the seats m Parliament and described 
Chinese Malayan and Indian labour on the plantations as being for 
merly bondsmen who were now organized m labour associations against 
rubber plantation owners and British landlords 


KHUZISTAN PAST AND PRESENT 

Bv Dr. L Lockhart 

The province of Khuzistan m South West Persia is a land of striking 
contrasts there being great diversity not only in its scenery and climate 
but also m its peoples and their modes of life On the same day one 
may sec on the one hand nomad tnbes people migratmg with their 
flocks over the foothills and mountains m tbeir xmendmg search for pas 
ture, and on the other the workers m the oilfields engaged upon their 
task of producing oU 

The eastern part of Khuzistan is very mountamous as it is traversed 
bv the great Zagros mountam range that forms the south western buttress 
ot the central plateau of Persia The Karun and other nvers have hewn 
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their wav through these mountains often flowing tortuouslv through spec 
tacular gorges To the west is the low Ivmg portion of the province a 
continuation of the vast Mesopotamian plam In this low countrv the 
summers are scorchingly hot and the winters mild and agreeable in the 
mountains the summers are cool and pleasant but the wmiers are verv 
severe 

A cunous feature of the south western part of this low Ivmg region is 
that It IS geologically speakmg of verv recent ongin it is m fact so 
recent that remarkable changes in it have taken place within histone 
tunes The explanation is that the Kanin and other rivers flowing into 
the headwaters of the Persian Gult have for many centuries been bringing 
down enormous quantities of silt that they have scoured from the vallevs 
and gorges of the great mountain ranges This silt being deposited on 
the shallow floor of the upper part of the Gulf has been slowly but 
steadilv forcing its waters back throughout the ages a process which is 
continumg at the present time The late at which the land has been 
extendmg southwards at the expense of the sea mav be gauged bv the 
fact that only dOO years ago Abadan was on the seashore while today it 
IS on the banks of an estuary some thirty five miles to the north west of 
the point where its waters discharge mto the Gulf 

The northern part of Khuzistan corresponds very closelv ju area with 
the ancient land of Elam and may therefore unquestionably be regarded 
as one of the cradles of civJization 

It was in Elam that man first learnt to mine copper and to fashion 
implements out of that metal \ later date but nevertheless a verv 
ancient one saw the birth of the local oil mdustrv this industry although 
it remained pnmiuve and static for manv centuries has m modern times 
been transformed out of all recognition 

Susa (now called Shush) the ancient Elamite capital is without anv doubt 
one of the oldest places m the world Excavauons made here bv British 
archEEologists a century ago and far more extensively by the French 
Archaeological Mission m more recent tunes have revealed that the site 
has been occupied by civilized commumties ever smee the concluding 
vears of the Stone Age 

Susa entered upon its Golden ^ge in the reign of Darius Hystaspes 
He made it one of his capital cities because it possessed certam 
advantages over Ecbatana (Hamadan) Persepohs and Pasargad® Its 
wmter chmate was far less severe than that of Ecbatana or even of 
Persepohs V/ith the enormous westward extension of the Persian Em 
pire under the earlier Achsemenian rulers Susa became more convenient 
a« an adnumstrative centre than either Persepohs or the more distant 
Pasargad® 

It was at Susa that the Prophet Darnel had his vision of “ Shushan the 
Palace and where his reputed tomb is It was there that Danus the 
Great King who ruled from 521 to 486 b c built his magnificent palace 
nsmg captive craftsmen drawn from all parts of his vast empire That 
palace was destroyed bv fire soon after but another even more sump 
tuous arose in its place There it was that Esther the Jewish maiden 
found favour in the eyes of Abasuems (Xerxes) Danus s successor and 
became his bnde and where Haman the would be persecutor of the 
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Jews, was hanged upon the lofty gallows that he had set up for Mordecai 
Alexander the Great afta- defeating the Persian forces near Arbela and 
dnving the last of the Achtememan kings from his throne in 331 bc 
came to Susa and seized the immense treasure that had been accumulated 
there On his return from India Alexander again visited Susa where he 
feasted his captams m the palace and wedded a pnneess of the former 
roval line 

With the fall of the Achiememan Empire Susa ceased to be a capital 
city but It contmued to bc the chief town m Elam or Susiana as the 
temtory surrounding it came to be known It suffered a further setback 
in Sasaman times when it lost its predominant position m Susiana to the 
then newly founded aties of Jundi Shahpur and Shush tar but it never 
theless continued to be a place of some importance and it was made the 
see of a bishopric after Chnshanity had established a firm foothold m 
South Western Persia 

The cit> of Ahwaz the present capital of Khuzistan hke Shushtar and 
the now totallv mined Jundi Shahpur dates from the Sasaman penod 
when it was known as Hormuz Ardashir The Kanm was spanned by 
a fine bridge of burnt bnek and a short distance downstream a large 
weir dammed up the waters for imgation purposes When the Muslim 
Arabs conquered Persia they changed the name of Hormuz Ardashir to 
Suq al Ahwaz ‘ the market of the Huzi the Huzi or Khuzi were a 
local tnbe who also gave their name to Khuzistan ( the land of the 
Khuzi ’ ) 

The bridges built by the Sasaman kmgs over the Kanin at Shushtar 
the Ab-i Diz at Ehzftd and the Karkheh at Pa vi Pul rested upon great 
dams which raised the level of the water sufficientlv high for it to enter 
and fill a vast network of irrigation canals Bv means of these hydraulic 
works much that was seemingly desert was made to produce large quan 
Qties of sugar cane and other crops and the country m consequence was 
enabled to support a large settled population 

In later times however a succession of wars and internal disturbances 
caused these hydrauhe works to fall mto decay with the natural result 
that a great deal of the land reverted to desert 

In the time of the Safavis (ad 1500 1736) Khuzistan was one of the 
most important of the provinces of the kmgdom as it was one of the 
four to be governed bv a V<d\ or viceroy In the case of Khuzistan the 
office of Vail was hereditary m the Mushasba family of sayyids whose 
capital was Haviza, on the Karkheh nver The Vah of Khuzistan ranked 
first amongst the viceroys by reason of his descent from the Prophet and 
the number of tribes under his authonty 

The people of Khuzistan are predoitiinanUy Aryan (or Iranian) but 
there are some of Arab descent and there is doubtless still an. admixture 
of the ancient Elamite blood that was neither 4ktyan nor Semitic Some 
are settled on the land as agncultunsts, some are still nomadic but an 
cver-increasmg number depend on mdustrv for a hvclihood Formerly 
when the great hydrauhe works of the Sasamans were still functiomng 
efficiently the settled population in the towns and the villages of the low 
country was relatively larger but when these works fell mto disrepair 
much of the fertile plam dned up and many were forced to become 
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nomads in order to keep tbeir herds — and themselves — alive From time 
immemonal nomad tribesmen have migrated every spnng with their flocks 
as soon as the sun begins to bum up the lush grass of the plains and the 
lower vaJle>s FoUowmg year by year the same tracks up the valleys 
and over the passes thc> take their ammals to the cool uplands where 
the summer pastures are situated When autumn comes and these high 
vallejs and mountain sides feel the first touch of wmter the tribesmen 
return whence they had come m the spring and graze their cattle and 
sheep on the plam or m the valleys of the foothills 

In the low Ivmg regions the rams that fall in the winter and spring 
bring about a imracle every year convertmg the brown burnt up plains 
and hills mto a vast expanse ot green with brilliant patches of colour 
where the tulips narcissus and other wild flowers flounsh in profusion 
for an all too brief period The amazing beauty of this scene has to be 
seen to be beheved 

Before the last war the late Reza Shah Pahlavi sought to put an end to 
nomadism m Khuzistan and elsewhere in Iran bv settling the tribesmen 
on the land but at that time there was insufficient ungated land and the 
scheme failed for that reason. The present Government, however have a 
far reaching programme tor the reclamation of much of the lower country 
in Khuzistan by means of dams and numerous irrigation canals on the 
model of the ancient Sasanian system When this programme has been 
earned out the province will be able as m former times to support a 
much larger settled population and so absorb what are left of the nomads 
In the meantime other factors are at work dimmishing the numbers of 
these wandenng tribesmen 

For some tune past there has been a drift towards the towns and the 
vanous centres of the oil industry at the latter the prospect of steady 
employment and of far better hvnng conditions has lured many Bakhtian 
and other nomadic tnbes people away from their arduous and often 
precanous ancestral modes of life 

It can safely be said that the oil industry in Khuzistan is one of the 
most ancient m the world We know from the discoveries and patient 
researches of archaeologists as well as from the works of the classical 
writers (notably Herodotus who lived from about 484 to 424 b c ) that 
for se\eral thousand years oil bitumen and pitch have been exploited 
and utilized m Khuzistan Such exploitation as there was however was 
not only very limited m scope but was also primitive m the extreme Small 
quantities of oil and bitumen w'crc collected from the numerous seepages 
and from shallow wcUs or pits adjoimng them Herodotus gives a 
graphic description of how od bitumen and salt were obtamed from a 
well not far from Susa 

The oil won bv these rudimentary means was used largelv as an lUu 
minant and m a lesser degree as an ointment for camels suffenng from 
skm disease At a place m the Zagros foothiUs called Naft i Safid 
( ‘ White Oil *1 thirty two miles to the south south east of Masjid i 
Sulaiman the oil issuing from a seepage there has m the course of its 
passage to the surface undergone a process of natural filtration with the 
result that it can be burnt m lamps like refined kerosene Until com 
parativelv recent times this natural lamp oil was transported to places 
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far afield w here it commanded a high pnee Bitumen was much used at 
Susa and elsewhere as a bmdmg matenal m place ot mortar as well as 
for fixing tools mto their handies and as a setting for jewels Porous 
porcelam vessels were treated with a bitumen wash to make them water 
proof Pitchy as we know from the Book of Genesis was eroploved for 
caulking ships and boats a practice that continues to the present day 
The above mentioned wavs in which petroleum m its various forms has 
been used date back well over 4 000 years 

The Zoroastnans who greatly venerated fire as symbobc of the Good 
Spirit were wont, whenever possible to site tbeir fire temples over vents 
in the ground whence petroleum gas escaped and so obtained their 

eternal fire without trouble or expense Oose to the air strip at the 
Masjid 1 Sulaiman oilfield of the Anglo Iraman Oil Company are the 
nuns of an ancient fire-temple This temple is known locally as the 
Masjid 1 Sulaiman or Mosque of Solomon it bemg a common practice of 
the peasants to ascribe to sucli great figures of the past any monument of 
whose ongm they are ignorant The oilfield has been called after the 
rumed fire temple m its midst 

We come now to the modem oil industry How it mav be asked was 
the new grafted on to the old'’ Was there any connection between the 
two? The story of the Masjid i Sulaiman fire temple shows that there 
was a definite coimechon 

In May 1901 W K D Arcy an Englishman who had made a fortune 
out of the famous Mount Morgan goldmine m Australia obtained an oil 
concession from the Persian Government covering the whole of the 
countfv except for the five northern provinces D’Arev’s first attempt to 
find oil m Western Persia met with only limited success his drilling 
operations which had proved extremely costly had resulted m the yield 
of only small quantities of oil so that the expenditure of a large addi- 
tional sum of money on a lengthy pipe hne to seaboard would not have 
been justified even if he could have afforded it He was in a senous 
situation and found himself obliged either to give up the concession or 
to enter mto partnership with others He chose the latter course and 
made an agreement with the Burmah Oil Company for the joint working 
of the concession A syndicate was thereupon formed to carry on the 
operations and it was deaded to drill m Kbuzistan at a site recom 
mended by D'Arcy’s geologisL 

The task confronting the syndicate was a formidable one As in 
Western Persia there were then no roads and the country was verv m 
secure Much tune had yet to elapse before the iron band of Reza Shah 
ruthlesslv put down bngandage and lawlessness and broke the power of 
the tnbal chiefs Terms had to be arranged with the tnbal leaders for 
the right to work m their lemtones for the protection of the engineers 
and their staff and for the provision of labour Roads had then to be 
made and settlements established m the difficult foothill country of the 
Zagros range. 

Great credit is due to these pioneers for the manner in which they 
accomphshed their difficult task They bad to undergo great hardships 
hvmg m tents during the scorching heat of the summer and the rams and 
cold of the wmter months They had no proper water supply or other 
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amenities Tbev were moreover often exposed to danger Not for them 
were the air Londitioned bungalows and offices of the present day built 
on modem lines and provided with electnc light fans good water and 
ice 

The s>ndicate’s first attempt to find oil was made near the present oil 
field of Halt Kel unfortunately no oil was struck and it seemed once 
more that the venture might have to be abandoned as funds were begm 
lung to run short \fter much con'-ideration it was decided to make 
another effort to find oil this time at Maidan i Nat tun close to the rumed 
fire temple known as Masjid i Sulaiman Drilling began here m Januarv 
1908 and m May of that vear oil was struck in abundance and the situa 
tioD was saved Other wells drilled nearbv also proved to be large pro- 
ducers and It became clear that a ma^or oilfield had been discovered 
In the following vear the Anglo Persian Oil Companv (its name was 
changed to Anglo Iranian Oil Company m 1935) was formed to take 
over the concession from D Arcy aiKl to develop it on a large scale 
Before further progress could be made it was necessarv to construct a 
pipe line from the oilfield to some convenient spot on the Shatt al Arab 
estuarv and to build a refinery and oil port there The site chosen for 
this purpose was at Abadan, then no more than a village standmg amid 
extensive groves of date palms 

Ibis pipe-lme a modest affair bv modem standards but no mean 
achievement m those davs and m that tvpe of country was completed m 
1911 and the refinery was finished in the following year 
In May 1914 the British Government acquired an interest m the 
Anglo Persian Oil Company and at the same time the Admiralty made a 
long term contract with it for the suppiv of fuel oil for the Navy 

Not long after these developments the first world war broke out and in 
November 1914 when Turkev entered the struggle on Germanv s side 
the oilfields and Abadan refinery were for a tune in serious danger The 
prompt landmg of the British Expeditionarv Force on Mesopotamian soil 
averted this threat, but war condibons greatlv hindered the companv ’s 
operations However when peace came m 1918 a penod of great expan 
sion began more wells were drilled the capacities of the pipe line and re 
finery were much increased and by degrees a large town came mto bemg 
alongside the refinerv In 1928 the new field of Haft Kel some fifty 
miles south of Masjid i Sulaunan entered the production stage This 
penod of progress was terminated bv the world wide economic depression 
of the mueteen thirties but the setback proved to be only temporary 
Some years before the outbreak of the second world war another penod 
of great expansion set m New fields were discovered and brought to the 
production stage at Agha Jan Pazanun Gach Saran and Naft Safid 
The production of crude oil which had amounted to a mere 43 000 tons 
tn 1912 rose to over 1 000 000 tons m 1919 and to no less than ten times 
that figure eight vears later Concurrently the numbers of the company’s 
employees rose from 2 400 m 1911 to 28 000 in 1928 
The second world war like the first adversely affected the company 
particularly after the entrv of Italy mto the war and the closmg of the 
Mediterranean Fortunately this check to progress was only of short 
duration when the great preparations for the ADied offensive m the 
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Middle East were being made Abadan refinery played an indispensable 
part by providing immense quantifies of petrol and of aviatioa spint 
Production which had declined to a httle over 6 000 000 tons m 194K 
rose steadily and m 1945 reached nearly 17,000 000 tons 

When in due course hostilities ccasM the company found itself m a 
strong position Its Abadan refinery had become the largest m the 
world with an annual capacity of some 20 000 000 tons and the pipe hne 
system that connected it with the vanous fields was correspondingly 
creased m capaaty In 1947 the produefion m tons broke all previous 
records In the same year the new Lali oilfield, thirty miles to the north- 
west of Masjid-i Sulaiman entered the production stage thus making a 
chain of oilfields nearly 200 miles in length from Lali in the north-west 
to Gach Saran m the south-east 

The importance of this great mdustry of Persia m general and ta 
Khuzistan m particular cannot be over-emphasized The Persian Govern- 
ment denve a substantial portion of their revenue from the company itt 
the form of royalties vast sums have been mvested m the plant and 
machinery at Abadan and the oilfields and steady employment is given to 
some 70 000 Persians The company provides all its cmplovees and their 
dependants with free medical attention and has done much to alleviate 
their living conditions besides assisting the Government to provide edu- 
cational facilities The company now has a distnbution organization for 
Its produrts throughout Persia in Khuzistan much irrigation is earned 
out by means of oil dnven pumpmg macfainerv 

There is eveiy reason to suppose that the oil mdustrv wdl for many 
years to come continue to plav an important r61e in the economy of 
Khuzistan 

During the present century Khuzistan has benefited greatly from im 
proved commumcations For many hundreds of years after the great 
road built by the Sasamans had fallen mto decay use had to be 
made of the Kanin (which is navigable for medium sized vessels up 
to Ahwaz and for smaller craft as far as Dar i Khazmeh another fifty 
miles upstream) and the old caravan routes over the mountams Forty 
years ago when the oil industry began its spectacular development good 
roads were built m and around the oilfields and Abadan and a hght 
railway was made from Dar-i Khazmeh to Maspd i-Suiaiman Nearly 
twenty years ago the southern portion of the Trans-Iranian Railway was 
completed havmg its southern terminus at Bandar Shapur a specially 
constructed port on the deep water inlet of Khor Musa some forty miles 
to the south east of Abadan This railway crosses the Karun at Ahwaz 
by a fine steel bridge over 3 OOO feet in length During the recent war 
the nver port of Khorramshahr (formerly called Mohammerah) was hnked 
bv rail with the Trans Iranian Ime at Ahwaz and the capacity of the port 
was greatly mcrcased 

In conclusion, one may express the hope that the Persian Government 
will soon able to add to the improvements already effected by con 
structmg the projected irrigation works m Khuzistan. These works 
which form part of the great seven year plan would do more than any 
thing else to enable the province to regain if not to surpass its great 
prospenty in former times 



THE ORIGIN AND DIFFUSION OF CHINESE 
CULTURE* 

By Herbert Chatley d sc 

Ever since the extent of Chinese civilization was revealed to the West by 
Marco Polo m the fourteenth century and confirmed by the Jesuits in the 
seventeenth century the question has been raised as to its ultimately Ckxa 
dental origin The once popular Bibhcal hypotheses seemed to ncccssi 
tate such an idea and the Jesuit Kincher was a keen behever m Chma as 
an Egyptian colony De Guignes and others supported this notion until it 
became clear that there was but httle to substantiate it Even the East 
India Company in Canton was asked to look into the matter Later on 
Temen de Lacoupene put forward wnth great confidence a Sumenan 
source of Chinese culture to which some forty years ago C J Ball con 
tnbnted support on the basis of supposed phonetic resemblance of 
Chinese words to Sumenan together with a verv dubious siniilanty of 
Sumenan ideographs to Ku Wen characters Gustave Schlcgel beheved 
in an Aryan ongirt while Thomas Kingsraill advocated a Hindu source 
The extraordmanlv hazardous character of these associations is illus- 
trated bv Laniungs companson of Chinese with English 1 Maspero is 
convmced of foreign elements entermg about 400 b c 

All these notions were favoured from tmie to time So late as 1921 
E Fuhnnann m China Das Liovi der Mine (Foltwang Verlag Hagen 
lW) put forward a Nordic ongm for Chmese culture The most popular 
of all m modem tunes is Elliot Smith and W J Perry s diffusion theory 
accordmg to which all cultures ongmated directly or indircctlv from 
Egvpt and show traces of Fifth Dynasty solar mvthologv spread by 
Egyptian prospectors who sought m foreign lands the mysUc ‘ givers of 
life ’ (gold jade pearls etc) 

To make such a study at all successful all the factors must be con 
sidcred The tune element and the geographical conditions are most im 
portant Technology of pottery armament tools irrigation agnculture 
musical mstruments metal workmg weaving com grmding clothes 
decorations buildmg methods funeral customs etc together with the 
whole complex of rehgious and pohtical systems all provide hnks or 
per contra idiosyncrasies In the case of China the undeniable waves of 
foreign influence from Scythia India Persia Baghdad Mongolia and 
Europe from 100 b c up to date must also be ehmmated The uncertainty 
of authenucitv of details m the earlier records is a stumblmg block 

A complete study should also consider the reverse problem How far 
nas Chma as a source of Techne ” served the Western world Several 
items seem clear Pulp paper block pnntmg silk tea and porcelam are 
definitely Chinese Gimpowder and the manner’s compass are probable 
but a httle doubtful 

The Chinese cham pump is another mteresting illustration According 

• Lecture dehvered before the Chma Soaety H E The Chinese Am 
bassador presided 

\\1 
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to the San Tsai T u Hut (1609 A.D ) drawing on the dynasstic histones and 
earlier books (Wang Chen’s Hung Shu of 13 14 a.d or perhaps Clhen Fu’s 
Nung Shu of 1149 ad) the Han emperor Lmg Ti (168 190 ad) used 
such a pump but credit is also given to Ma Chun (250 ad) as having 
m vented it for a flower garden The water mill * * * § a cognate apphancc 
was introduced into Tibet bv Buddhist missionaries from ChiM about 
640 AD The chain pump was introduced into Japan about 820 \ D by 
Yoshimme Yasujo it is illustrated m the famous Keng Chih T u ol Lou 
Shou (Sung 1210 ad) The Yuan and Mmg treatises on agriculture 
describe it mmutelv According to the Amencan wnter Ewbank it was 
brought to Europe m the seventeenth century by the Dutch who had 
found it in their East Indian colonics Of course the chain of pots ” or 
rosary pump was known m Egypt m Roman times and was freely used 
by the Arabs but this differs remarkably from the Chinese chain pump 
Sir John Hawkins mtroduced a type of chain pump on ships in 1585 but 
both this and the Egyptian chain of pots operate verticaUv whereas the 
Chmese pump works at an angle None of these rotary devices were 
known in pre-Columbian Amenca 

Paper presents a pretty problem Startmg with the Egyptian papyrus 
(whence the name) succeeded bv the parchment of Pergamos the use of 
silk and other fabrics for writing appears in Chma m Han times Chma 
then evolves pulp paper which by its cheapness becomes common and by 
the tenth century is sufficiently abundant to aUow block pnnting to be 
done Spread into Turkestan the Muslims find it From Samarkand it 
comes to Europe together with the notion of printing which deyelops in 
Germany and Holland mto the pnnting of books with movable type of 
metal This technique reactmg with the renascence of Greek science and 
methods overwhelms the world t 

Very similar senes of events occur m connecuon with silk the compass 
porcelam and possibly gunpowder Some of the links are hard to trace 
but the tendency is unmistakable J 

China has then played a part in our civilization which is not suffi 
ciently appreciated Beckmanns History of Imentions (late eighteenth 
century) speaks of the Dark Ages havmg produced certain myentions 
but m actual fact nearly all those mentioned can reasonably be attributed 
to China coming through the Arabs so that in this respect the Dark Ages 
remain dark The early renascence writers emphasize prmhng gun- 
powder and the compass as major mvenhons China has a claim on all 
of them § 

* Ascribed to Tu Yu (about 250 ad) Laufer thinks that these de 
vices came to Chma from a Western source A water wheel blower for 
foundry work occurs m 40 ad 

t A land of paper made from the agave leaf was developed in Central 
Amenca 

t Fireacms appear to have been used m China slightlv before they 
arose in (Termany 

§ Compass~Dc Saussure “Invention de la Boussolc” (Arch Sci 
Ph\s et Hat 1923 VI Nos 3 and 4 Geneva) Printing — T F Carter 
The In\€ntion of Printing in China (New York 1925) Firearms — L C 
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SuU agam m a passive sense the greatness of China under the Mongols 
I provided an attraction which led to the voyage of Columbus and so to 
the prodigious development of America 

In r^ard to the time element according to the modernistic school of 
Chmese writers (see Ch ao-ting Chi s Key Economic Areas in Chinese 
History) iron implements and the ox drawn plough were not used m 
China until about 700 bc so that we are driven to the astonishing idea 
that the uprush of technical culture in China was almost simultaneous 
with that m the Mediterranean area This appears to be also the case with 
respect to Chinese astronorav This has led some wnters lo denv the 
reahty of archaic Chinese culture but the Shang discoveries have made 
such an attitude quite impossible 

The fallacies of some of the earliei hvpotheses are easv to establish 
arising out of arbitrary selection of data unsound etymologv, or in 
accurate mfonnation 

To give a simple idea how evidence may be adduced there is an 
example put forward by Kleme The Chmese and Egyptian ideographs 
for the sun and moon are very much alike in their earhest known forms 
The modem Pekmg pronunciation of the word for sun is J(r)ih and for 
moon Yueh The Egyptian pronunciations as far as is known are Re 
and Ye’h in which the c ” sound is a guttural peculiar lo the Semitic 
languages There is however no reason to suppose that the Peking 
sounds are the same as the archaic Chmese ones which may have been 
Ni* and Nyuet so that the resemblance appears to be just comcidcncc 
The similarity of the characters arises naturally from the pictorial nature 
of the ideographs and is less in the Shang bones than m the seal form 

Agam there is a great resemblance m style between the Chmese ideo 
graphs as they appear on the Shang bones and the Mohenjo-daro inscnp 
dons of West India, but there is a time gap of a thousand vears between 
them and as >et the Indian characters are not fully understood 

A few enthusiasts have seen similanties between the Mayan glyphs of 
Central America and the Chmese ideographs but this oorapanson will 
not bear any dose scnitmy 

Elliot Smith has made a very strong point that since man spent untold 
milleniiia m the old Stone Age without any rapid advance of culture he is 
essenOally uninventive and that it passes the bounds of coinadence that 
within two or three thousand years advanced culture should have sprung 
up independently at several different centres after such a long period of 
comparativeiv slow change He also pomts out that these centres are 
geographically so related that mtercomiection is both possible and prob 
able t 

The wnter is of opimoo that so far Elliot Smiths argument is almost 
unassailable but that the details of bis hypothesis are quite unsound 


Goodrich and C S Feng The Earlv Development of Firearms m 
China ” (Isis 36 Pt 2 No 104 1946) 

• As m the Japanese pronunaation of Chinese 

t The degrees of development and the time order of appearance are 
also consistent with diffusion 
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The time scale and the nature of the interrelation arc the writer thinks 
quite different from those postulated 

It IS necessary in amvmg at the truth to consider all the facts not 
simpl> those which favour the hypothesis and it seems clear that the 
theof) IS much too simple to meet this test If it were true tracmg back 
cultural development in say China should show an cver-increasing re- 
semblance to Egyptian ideas and this is definitely not the case In the 
instances of the Mesopotamian Cretan and proto-Indian cultures it docs 
not appear that sufficient time has been allowed m EUiot Smith’s theory 
smee excavation shows that elaborate neolithic or bronze cultures m those 
areas definiteh precede the fifth Egyptian dynasty and there is no clear 
evidence of con\ergence towards Egyptian forms On the other hand it 
may probably be admitted that mtercommurutation of a sort has occurred 
for many millennia even between widely separated centres and the writer’s 
suggestion is that cultural ideas are mostly unique in ongin and were 
transmitted from one centre to another but that the transmission con- 
sisted simply m most mstances of an idea and not necessarily of a 
technique The latter was developed locall'v accordmg to the talent of the 
adopter and the nature of the environment Certam outstanding cultural 
developments afford the best examples such as pottery metal workmg 
and above aU wntmg 

It appears to be a fact, for example that Chinese ideographs are not 
much older than about 2000 b c while Sumenan ideographs and Egyp 
tian hieroglyphs ongmated about 4000 b c the Cretan and Mohenjo daro 
senpts bemg of much the same age Even the Phcenician alphabet may 
perhaps go back nearly as far Allow mg for the geographical obstruc 
tions the Sumenan ideographs are the most likely source for the Chmese 
characters but pace C J Balls Chinese and Sumenan (Oxford 19\3) 
there is no real resemblance and at the time when Chinese was still fluid 
the Sumenan had long smee become stereotyped mto featureless cunei 
form It IS however quite possible that m the course of two thousand 
years the use of symbols talhes inscnbed objects etc should have m 
formed the Chmese of 2000 b c that there was such a thmg as wntmg 
Given this idea sooner or later an mtelhgent man could begm to make a 
new system This may be seen m the historv of Japan Korea and Siam 
They all learned to wnte Chmese but decided to develop phonetic systems 
probably influenced m this decision by a knowledge of the existence of the 
Phoemcian-SaDsknt alphabet Incidentally the pnnciple of an alphabet 
IS contamed m the Egyptian system and m this sense whatever may be 
the truth about the letters themselves Egyptian is the ongm of our wnt 
mg The Japanese Katakana shows only slight resemblance to Chmese 
(this IS not true of Hiro-gana) but there can be no manner of doubt that 
the Japanese denved their wntmg from the Chmese Once agam the 
Chmese phonetic wntmg (both the old Buddhist “ fan ch leh ” system and 
the recently developed one) denves its idea from the Phoemcian Sansknt 
Ro man alphabet, but it does not resemble it m the least The ancient 
Ghecz alphabet of Ethiopia is certainly denved from the Phoenician but 
bears very httle resemblance to it Pitman s shorthand is based on the 
Pbcemcian alphabet and the Arabic system of wntmg but it has no re- 
semblance m the individual characters 
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Again m another field the Chinese twenty-eight resting places of the 
heavenly bodies in the ecliptic equator of the skv do not resemble in 
names the Indian nakshatra but the two are obviously of common ongm * 

There has been much controversy as to the relative pnonty of Egyp- 
tian and Sumerian culture* Is it not possible that b\ indirect and distant 
contacts the> affected one another contmuously lor miHmma ideas but not 
technique being borrowed when felt useful^ There need not have been 
defimte copying but all the same one or the other was the real onglhator 
of all or part There is no need for all the ongination to have been with 
one of them although it may be said that real mdependent inventiveness 
is apparently a very rare phenomenon It should be distmgmshcd from 
progressive inventiveness which is nowadays frequent but still not 
common 

Let each of us look mto oui own personal history and think What 
have I ever done m my hte which was a definitely new thing for which 
I was not almost wholly dependent on teachers books museums or 
examples'’ How man> of us if placed on an isolated island could satis 
factorilv meet our own wants out of our own ingenuity f Most of us 
would make feeble and perhaps useless copies of what we famtlv remem- 
bered to have seen and only a very few would show any onginalitv what 
ever 

The writer suggests therefore that having regard to China s chrono 
logical position m world history most if not aU her culture is attributable 
ID inception to foreign ideas but that her developments of them are 
ongmal and it is not sound to look tor close resemblance m detail and to 
assume that she has been a mere copvist In this respect she greatly 
excels Japan m whose culture the copied element exceeds the ongmal 
The Bntish cannot, however cast stones at Japan for this since with the 
possible exception of the steam engine there is exceedingly little m 
English culture which cannot be attributed to inspiration from French 
German Dutch, Italian Arabic Roman Greek Persian Jewish Baby- 


* There are other remarkable parallels — e g the Chinese cosmic har 
momes and antmomies — which closely resemble the Pythagorean theories 
both m the fourth century bc the theory of cycles appears in the 
Mediterranean Persia and India about the same time as m Chma The 
pre Han astrology suggests a Babyloman source The essential surviving 
documents of Chinese State astrology are 

fa) The Star Classic of Shih Shen about 300 bc 

(b) The T len B en Hsun of Huai Nan Tzu 140 b c 

(c) The T len Kuan Shu of Sze ma Chien 95 B c 

Some applications of pnnaples are given m the Tso Chuan (date doubt- 
ful say 250 b c 1 and Meng Tzu imphes cyclic regulanty in history 

Smee Babyloman astrology does not seem to have been formalized until 
about the time of Nebuchadnezzar n say 550 b c there is not much 
tunc for transmission 

The Chmese theories as to the moral effects of music be^r close 
analogies to those of Plato (Republic) Whether Confuaus was respons 
ibJe for them, or an early Greek philosopher is a matter of doubt 
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Ionian and Egyptian sources Our comtnunitv of tendencies with the 
Chinese will always call for some notion of commurnty of ongm both 
biologically and culturaJly and the explanation of this remote relationship 
IS one of ^e most fascinatmg not to say tantalizing and misleading sub 
jects m arch^logy 

An apparently crucial test of the diffusion theory is provided by the 
cultural development ot Central America About the begmning of the 
Chnslian era or possibly as early as the time of the Greek philosophers 
a technique suddenly appears in Yucatan spreadmg eventually to Mexico 
and probably to Peru * Massive stone working a pnmitive form of 
wntmg with elaborate calendanc records soft metal working fabnes and 
pottery together with organized state systems are found Iron the 
potter s wheel smelting water hoists the plough and several other im 
portant Eurasiatic inventions seem to have been unknown In other 
words the Central Amencans were m much the same condition as say 
the Cretans in 3000 B c Is this parallel and separate development tele- 
pathic information or diffusion^ The latter is not qmte impossible since 
long sea voyages were feasible although not easy m say 500 b c 

The great fact against purely separate development is the long penod 
of quiescence preceding and the comparatively simultaneous occurrence 
of the cultural uprush 

Appendix 

Beckmann History of Imenfions translator’s preface 
“ Several important discoveries altogether unknown to the ancients 
which must have had considerable mfluence on the general state of society 
were made in ages that can hardly be exempted from the appellation of 
barbarous As a proof of this mav be mentioned the mvcntion of paper 
paintmg in oil the manner’s compass gunpowder pnntmg and engrav- 
ing m copper After the mvention of printing two grand sources were 
opened for the improvement of science 
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THE CHINA PROBLEM TODAY 

By Wu Tieh-chen 

(Vice President of the Legislanve Yuan) 

In the past foreigu nations in general regarded China as a puzzle and in 
recent years sbe is still misunderstood by commentators on Chinese prob 
lems. The chief cause of this hes m her typical national character as well 
as in her age old social traditions and habits which cannot be measured 
with the yardstick of the Western political and economic standard The 
Chinese have resilience and self confidence as well aa wisdom of msight 
and judgment. The Chmese people’s strength of perseverance patriofism 
and faith m the country and race is sometimes beyond the imagination of 
Western people The fact that during the eight vears war of resistance 
millions of people wilhnglv endured hardships and privations for the sake 
of final victory is a very good explanation in point Tlie Chinese people 
will spare no effort to make their country an mdependent and uni&d 
national state They have also to choose and support a progressive 
government consonant with the national spirit of China These are funda 
mental pomts that must not be overlooked bv foreign students of the 
Chinese problem 

With these fundamentals in mind it becomes clear that though the Com 
munist party in present-dav China presents a knotty problem it is by no 
means so formidable as it is believed to be The reason is because Com 
munist practices and measures do not suit the Chinese national character 
and tradition and are fundamentally at variance with the requirements of 
the Chinese people The struggle of the Commurusts is wholly destruc 
live not constructive It inspires only hatred and fear not love among 
the people By these very means the Chinese Communist party has alien 
ated Itself from the Chinese masses This can be attested to bv the fact 
that no Chmese residents m the Government-controlled regions have volun 
lanlv gone into Communist occupied areas while thousands of people 
under Communist domination have fled mto Government areas The 
Commumsts bemg without popular support have no future m China In 
the past their achievements have been greatly exaggerated and m the 
future then* influence will dunmish Their wanton destruction of industry 
and commumcations however has been a senous blow to China s task 
of national reconstrucuon The Chmese Government, to preserve national 
unity to safeguard peace and to protect the people s hbeity and then- 
welfare IS seekmg a quick solution of the Communist rebellion Any 
mdependent and responsible government would follow the same course m 
a similar situation 

Of course not all the people are satisfied with the adnnmstrativc 
measures of the National Government But their dissatisfaction does not 
mean that they wish to overthrow the Government On the contrary 
they hope for its improvement because in the eves of the Chinese people 
the Government under President Chiangs leadership being basically 
Chmese, is capable of gradual reform to meet their needs In this respect 
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jt IS completely different from the conduct of the Communists wluch is 
fundamentally un-Chmese and deeply liated by the masses 

As for problems of administrative effiaenev and civil service and the 
question of strength or weakness they are relative In prmciple we have 
only to see whether the Chinese Government has the determination and 
in point of fact, whether the trend of Chmese pohtics is for improvement 
and progress 

We have to bear m mind that for centunes Chinese politKS have laid 
emphasis on the human element of ‘ good ruler ” or “ government of 
virtue ” rather than on supremacy of law The process of changing an 
old and loosely kmt polity that was China mto a modem and well-organ 
ized state naturally cannot be accomplished at one stroke or m a dav 
Further m recent years Chma has been beset with mtemal troubles and 
foreign aggression which have delayed pohtical reform But despite the 
difficult environment and the handicaps of histoncal pohtical hentage 
the Chmese National Government from first to last has not been kUc nor 
Jacking the will and determination at reform Slowly but surely she is 
buildmg up the civil service personnel is adjustmg and overhauling the 
system and organization of governmental machmerv as well as estabhsh 
mg the system of auditmg accounts Equal importance is now bemg 
given to pre-project plannmg as well as to checking or assessing results 
achieved m its execution Moreover the code of conduct for officials has 
been tightened up and punishment for cormption has been made more 
severe It is not difficult, therefore to see that the general tendency is 
towards reform 

In discussing Chmese pohtics foreign commentators often use the term 
‘ dictatorship altogether too hghtly The fact that military officers have 
been put m responsible positions m local governments has also been a 
subject of censure Actuallv dictatorial rule cannot be imposed in Chma 
because her soaal structure bemg loosely kmt does not lend itself to a 
dictatorial system of government 

As early as 1934 President Chiang unequivocaUv declared ‘ Dictator- 
ship is not suitable m China Bemg a firm behever m the San Mm Chu I 
I oppose strongly the kmd of dictatorship as exists m a Fascist state 

^ter V J Day, military officials were given responsible positions in the 
local governments to facilitate the acceptance of the Japanese surrender 
and to expedite the subsequent take-over operations It was primarily a 
measure of expediency As soon as the Commumst rebclhon is suppres^ 
these military officers will be replaced by competent civilian administra- 
tors 

Regardmg economic financial and currency problems we should not 
neglect the followmg two underlying factors Chma is anxious to progress 
from her agncultural economy of several thousand years standmg to a 
modem mdustnahzed nation The old system is dismtegratmg while the 
new one is yet to be established For an old country hke China trying to 
tackle new problems with out-of date tools dislocation and disharmony 
are to be expected 

Furthermore for one hundred years China suffered from imperialism 
Duimg the recent ivar agamst aggression ste suffered the heaviest losses 
These were further aggravated by the Yalta Agreement, which was meant 
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as a way to hasten Japan’s collapse and to bring about an carbcr world 
peace Actually it has resulted m the disruption of China s social order 
and the destruction of production facilities Machinery and resources m 
the north-east were made unavailable to China for rehabihtation purposes 
In addition Communist disturbances and destruction since the end of the 
war have adversely affected rehabilitation and reconstruction throughout 
the country 

These two factors and their interplay have been among the mam causes 
of production standstill inflation rismg commodity pnccs and an un 
balanced budget It is not difficult to understand how these unfavourable 
conditions have spelled greater handships for the people 

When a country of China s size and complexity m administrative affairs 
attempts to do manv things aU at once certam mismanagement on the part 
of administraove personnel is inevitable This we should courageously 
admit In fact steps are bemg talcen to improve matters through progress 
gradually The Economic Reform Plan and the local admimstration re 
form measures were carefully discussed before then promulgation re 
cently and they wiU be earned out with courage and determmation This 
all goes to show how anxious the Chinese Government is to advance on 
the road to a bnght future for Chma With their capacity for work and 
hardships the Chinese people will ultimately tide over their present 
economic cnsis 

In their efforts to overcome the present economic cnsis the Chinese 
people 8 hope for assistance from fnendlv nations is very earnest As 
Chma suffered the most and the longest during the war and as there is so 
much rebuildmg to do she is most anxious to get help from far sighted 
friendly cxiun tries before her own natural resources can be exploited 
As to foreign trade on account of unstable economic conditions at 
home after V-J Dav China was compelled to adopt comparatively strict 
control measures In the enforcement of these measures there may have 
been irregularities Foreign merchants also may have experienced mcon 
venience due to the complicated procedures mvolved The trouble does 
not lie m the measures per se Any other nation finding itself m a similar 
position today will not be able to do a perfect job either 
It is our behef that foreign fnends m commenting on or expressing 
worries over the Chmese political situation do so out of friendly concern 
and their expectations of Chma But m some respects China is difficult 
for Westerners to comprehend Foreign correspondents in particular 
very often criticize Chma after seemg a few large cities or after making 
microscopic study of one or two mcidents Naturally their understanding 
of the situation as a whole falls short of perspicacity and comprehension 
However it should be stressed that while acceptmg any concrete and 
constructive cnhcisms and suggestions and stnvmg to effect necessary 
reform, we must also analyse the actual situation m Chma for the refer 
ence of our fnends so that they will not give us up as hopeless 
The Kuommtang has always been a revolutionary party devoted to 
national salvation and reconstmehon Through more than fifty years’ 
strug^e Its pnnciples and achievements have taken deep root m the imnds 
of the Chmese people No member of the Kuommtang dare act against 
the teachings of Dr Sun Yai sen The final a»m of the revolution is com 
VOL XLIV E 1 
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pkte enforcement of democratic coasUtutionahsm m conformity with the 
one world ideal The Kuomintang has never advocated one-party rule 
It may be tmthfullv said that the Kuommtang led revolution has not yet 
been accomplished but to accuse the Kuommtang of ainung at creating a 
totahtanan government is a great injustice 
China today however is predestined by her social basis and her people’s 
needs towards evolutionary changes rather than a sudden revolution The 
present Government is basically suitable for China, the only question being 
how to improve the vanous administrative measures Moreover under 
present circumstances the country cannot bear the losses such as would 
necessarily be entailed m a revolution Ten years ago the National 
Government, though under extremely diEBcult conditions succeeded m 
overcoming many crises and chalkmg up remarkable achievements Todav 
we have no reason not to believe that, through the contmued combmed 
efforts of the Chinese people both within and without the Government 
the present difficulties will be gradually overcome The Government and 
people do not wish to depend entirely on foreign assistance On the con 
trarv they will abide bv the old Chmese proverb “ Seek happmess b\ 
your own exertions ” The fact that China struggled alone agamst one of 
the world’s strongest enemies durmg the early stage of the war of resist- 
ance IS a proof which will go down m history 
There is also an old Chmese savmg “ One w ho helps himself will re- 
ceive help from others ’ As China suffered the heaviest losses m the war 
agamst aggression we have a nght to ask assistance from our allies until 
such time as we have achieved national unity By that time we shall be 
able to contnbute our share toward world peace and democraev It is 
hoped that our foreign friends who have insight mto the real situation m 
China Will prowde positive and constructive help towards the early 
realization of the prmciples and ideals of the Chinese people 


PERSIAN MUSIC IN LONDON 

When the Iran Society dcaded to give a No-Ruz party for its members 
and for the Persian commumty m London with a programme of Persian 
music and a plav m the Persian language acted by an entirely Persian 
company it did so m a spint of faith and hope wffich did not envisage 
the “ full house ” that gathered m the theatre of the Institut Fran^ais on 
the evening of March 24 It was an “ occasion,” mdeed an histone 
occasion for this was the first tune that a Persian plav had ever been 
performed m London The Iraman Ambassador m London and Madame 
Ra’fs Mr Harold Nicholson the President of the Iran Society Mr Gass 
and Mr Elkington Directors of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company and a 
large audience heard to begin with a charming and moving little speech 
by Mas ud FarzAd on the mcamng of No-Ruz to Persians cv«y where and 
especially to Persians far away from their own homeland Whatever 
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revolutions invasions or olhex troubles may have visited Persia m the 
centuries whatever mav come m the future No Ruz has remained and 
will ever remain as the tune when all Persians wherever the> may be are 
united in rejoicing in common memories of their country and of the 
sprmgtime which graces that beautiful land Mr Vaszid who was * com- 
pare ’ for the musical part of the evening s entertainment introduced the 
various items which included some beautiful records of Persian folk 
tunes arranged in Western stvle bv the wcU known Persian musician 
Parviz Mahmood and sung bv the choir of the Tehran Conservatoire of 
Music They mcluded folk tunes from Gilin Isfahin and Shiraz Per 
haps the most interesting though doubtless strangest to Western ears was 
the rendermg of some verses from the mystical poem “ The Masnavi of 
Jaldl ud Dfn Rumi ’ by Farhid who sang the words in the Persian 
manner to the tune he plaved on his setdr an instrument probably never 
heard before in Londoru 

Farhad sittmg cross legged on the stops which led from the stage to 
the auditonum was heard with close attention by everyone and it may be 
imagined with vivid emotion bv the Persian memtx^ of the audience 
Farhid himself was clearly far far away from London sitting no doubt 
under a mulberry tree beside a stream m Shirdz and most of us who had 
been in Persia must smnlarly have been translated to scenes famihar to us 
from our Persian days 

T^e second part of the programme was a one act play which had gone 
through vanous transmigrations before it was presented to us in Persian 
To begin with a comedy wntten bv the German Fritz Kerenthv it had been 
adapted as an English play with the title “ Refund bv Percival Wilde 
and finally translated mto Persian and given a Persian setting bv Mr 
Abdul Ghassim Tdben who produced the plav It concerns the claim 
made by an old pupil of a school in Tehran for the refund of all the suras 
paid by him to the school for his education ” on the grounds that m 
fact he had been taught nothing that be could not find a job or hold one 
down and that be had been cheated of his monev The masters of the 
school in conference decide to submit him to a fresh test and whatever 
the stupid creature answers to pass him before they kick him out 

Now once more we were taken back to Persia but m a very different 
mood The natural gemus of the Persian for fun and burlesque found full 
scope in this absurd farce Mr Balyuzi as the boorish Kalleh Pook (Mr 
Blockhead) and Mr HayAi as the Physics Master kept the audience in fits 
of laughter and though his was the smallest part the servant was a sheer 
delight In him all the slovenly untidy uncouth and familiar farrishes 
one has ever known were rolled together and presented to us bv Mr 
Batminghelicb To Mr T^hen the producer and to Mr Elwell Sutton 
who was responsible for and dnected the musical part of the evening 
very great credit is due and thanks also to the entire cast for a delightful 
and memorable Persian occasion 
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REALISTIC PLANNING A MESSAGE FROM SCOTLAND 
Patrick Geddes in India {Lund Humphries) 10s net 
(Reviewed by Constance Viluers Stuart) 

Whea 1 beard loag ago that ProEcssoc Geddes was going out to “ Town 
plan India ’ my heart sank having just come home from that countrs 
and seen how earnest people with Western enthusiasms all unwittinglv 
so often did their best to Astray what was left of its instmctivc life and 
culture But before the Professor started for the East he came down for 
a week-end and spread out his plans when it was obvious tliat this 
Scotch Professor s mtensc love of his own land would lead him to look for 
and respect the ideas and traditions of another country 

Geddes believed and taught that to disregard tradition was a vulgant> 
He was never content to accept a quick and convement remedy for a 
current problem but sought for the underlying cause Now at length 
some of his Indian studies have been published showing how much in 
advance of his times his work was and still is The wonderful work that 
Colonel Brayne has been doing for the Punjab villages after years of 
exjierience m the country was anticipated m many details by a travelhng 
Professor who spent one winter m Madras and some of the Indian States 

All those who are trving to preserve the character of our own country 
side and at the same tune improve its hving conditions should read 
Geddes in India and keep it at hand Where design is good Geddes 
is always for adaptation and repau combmed with fresh buddmg rather 
than making what is called a clean sweep The mdigesnble httle lumps 
of council houses all alike tacked on to old villages would certainly not 
have pleased him It will be noticed with what care he sets to work in 
the chapter beaded Conservative Surgery Dlustiations of a congested 
portion of Tanjore Fort show his method very clearly Fust a careful 
survey is made then a few houses ruined past repair are pulled down 
giving the opportunity of open spaces where some trees can be planted 
existing lanes are linked together and the whole jumble of buddings falls 
mto shape EJustrations of Balrampur show the same successful surgery 
on a larger scale 

Among man> astute observations of the difference between East and 
West he notes ‘ whereas only a few Europeans possess hereditary homes 
even among the nch, this tends to be the rule m India even among the 
poor” And he points out the benefit to the whole community to be 
derived from house pnde and family pnde It can be imagined how the 
hoTTora and difficulties of the present uprootmg m Pakistan and India 
are doubled and trebled where everyone has a hereditary home as well 
as a hereditary callmg This theme is repeated time after time “ Plague 
is no dispensauon of malignant powers it is the uncleanly victory of the 
rat over the housewife This is of course not her fault but that of our 
masculine inefficiency as working atizens, business men mty rulers state 
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controllers From child apprentice and workman, to financier ancf tnil- 
honaire we men are hypnotized by money and have lost sight of 
economics — the real functioning of life m real and energetic health 
creatmg real and matenal wealth Real wealth can only be created in a 
life-efficient environmenL It is therefore pnmarilv bound up with de 
vclopmcnt of homes and gardens ’ 

This IS Geddes message for our over urbanized civilization his con 
sciousness of the land as the life givmg force and the depression and 
detenoration of people deprived of their old contacts with mother earth 
With its attractive photographs of Indian towns and villages the book 
will appeal to all who wish to promote the good life East and West even 
though we here m England mav no longer be responsible even to a 
limited extent for Indian conditions But another field overseas is 
rapidly opening up Geddes teaching so valuable m our crowded island 
should be studied m relation to Afnca His vision of pla nnin g is that of 
the gardener seemg Me as a contmuous growth It should be carefully 
studied and acted on bv those responsible for the developments and dis 
locations that must follow m the wake of the vast ground nut scheme 
that effort to retneve our own loss of a balanced commumty by the agn 
cultural possibihties of the great African continent 


Indians in the Empire Overseas Bv N Gangulee (New India Pub 
lishing Co Ltd ) 15s net 

The status and disabilities of the tour million Indians abroad almost 
all bom and permanently resident in the Bntish Commonwealth and 
Empire are the subject of this unportant book In earlier davs Indians 
had migrated voluntarily to East Africa and South East Asia for trading 
purposes carrying their culture with them But after the abobtion of 
slavery m the Bntish Empue when indentured labour emigration from 
India was used to develop the temtones affected respect for India m 
these overseas countries largely disappeared In South Africa for 
example Gandhi was desenbed as the coolie ” lawyer and Gokhalc as 
the coohe leader It was onlv wnth the advent in 1927 of the late 
Mr Sastn as Agent to the Government of India that the South African 
public began to neahze that Indian culture was a bvmg and potent 
influence 

Unfortunately the race and colour bar has been applied m many 
Bntish temtones not onlv as regards immigration as in white Aus 
traha and New Zealand but also as affecting the nghts and privileges of 
citizenship of the resident population White racial supenonty and what 
has been described bv liberal South Afneans as the herrenvolk men 
tabtv prevalent m the Umon and racial privilege for the white colomsts 
of Kenya are notable fllustrations of this attitude It helped to build up 
Gandhi as a pobtical personabtv of importance long before his return to 
India in 1914 and its developments smee then have done much to em 
phasize in Indian eyes the worse rather than the better aspects of Bntish 
rule and of Commonwealth relations It is today one of the greatest 
causes of mter impenal tension and it may well be one of the deciding 
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factors regarding the decision of the two new Domimons to remain within 
or to separate from the Bntish CommonweaJth 
Dr N Gaogulec has rendered a useful service in tellmg the story of 
these developments and tbcir reactions upon Indian opinion irrespective 
of divisions Some readers may not accept all of his comments or 
criticisms but as Mr Leonard Barnes points out in his preface this 
book IS written on the whole with balance and objectivity if occasionally 
a note of indignation is struck under great provocation At the same 
time the author is not bhnd to certain Indian weaknesses and failures 
The book contains m a relatively small space matcnal gathered together 
after much research But it omits certam important references and 
writings which would have helped to complete the story and brmg it up 
to date Dr Gangulee pavs the highest tribute to the late C F Andrews 
to whom the book is very nghtJy dedicated for his invaluable services to 
Indians overseas But he does not refer adequately to those who had 
aroused by their pioneer work m this field, Mr Andrews’s mterest in 
these problems or to the organizattons which rendered him great help 
m his task The book was evidently written before the attainment 
b\ the two new Domimons of their independence and thus suffers a cer 
tain maladjustment of perspective Nor does Dr Gangulee seem to have 
been, aware of the recent removal of virtually all the disabilities pohtical 
and CIVIC of which he complains affecting Indians m Bntish Columbia 
largely due to the efforts of Sir Robert Holland and Dr D P Pandia 
But these defects apart, the book is a very necessary one and Dr 
Gangulee is to be congratulated upon his contnbution to our understand 
ing of some raaal problems that have aroused great controversy and 
whose solution is of the profoundest importance to world peace 


Basic Problems of Relief Rehabilitation and Rec?onstruction in 
South East Asia 

{Reviewed b ^ Sir Geoffrey Catob) 

This monograph by J Russell Andrus Professor of Economics in the 
University ot Rangoon was written for the Conference of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations which met in January 1945 before the surrender of 
Japan 

It IS possible therefore to compare the forecast with the event The 
forecast is creditably accurate but like other even more distinguished 
persons the author did not then reahze the extent of the dismtegration 
caused bv total war 

It was hoped for instance (on the assumption Thailand would not be 
the scene of actual fighting) that the country would so be able to resume 
exports of ncc on the pre war scale That hope has not been fulfilled 
partly because of the purely roechamcal diflBculty of transport, but chiefly 
because the whole complex and dcbcatc organization of international trade 
has been thrown out of gear 

The book conforms itself mtcntionaUv to the material side of relief and 
reconstruction and political developments are only lightly touched It is 
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fairly dear however that the wnter erred m good company m under 
estimating the social repercussions of the defeat which the Japanese m 
flirted on the Western nations m 1942 
It IS however easy to be wise after the event and Mr Andrus deserves 
every credit for a sane well balanced and clearly drawn picture of the 
position as it appeared at the time when he wrote 


The Letters of Philip Meadows Taylor to Henrii Reeve Edited by 
Sir Patnek Cadell c s I cj e {Oxford Um\€rstt\ Press) 16s net 

(Re\iewed b\ Edwin Haward) 

Like so manv of the ofiBcers of the East India Company Philip Meadows 
Tavlor started his career at an early age for he was only sixteen when he 
went to India m 1824 and obtained a commission m the 6th Infantry of 
the Nizam s army and was seconded to the Hyderabad Pohee Service His 
experience there enabled him to wnte The Confessions of a Thug on the 
basis of which the more famous book of Colonel William Sleeman was 
wntten 

The letters which have here been edited by Sir Patnek Cadell whose 
introduction is excellent mcidentallv refute a recently published de 
scnption of Taylors social life m India Nowadays when the aero 
plane has brought the East so close to the West in pomt of accessibdity 
and when modem science has been able greatly to mitigate the asperities 
of the tropical cbmate so that m some parts of the East the necessity for 
frequent home leave is bemg discussed Taylor s record m visiting England 
only once m thirty six years service is noteworthy On the other side of 
the medal hotvever it should be noted that his health was broken by his 
long residence m the East and he died at the comparatively early age of 
fifty two He had actually left India a sick man in 1 860 aftCT a strenuous 
administration of Shorapur Fifteen years later he attempted to revisit 
Hyderabad but had to return for health reasons only to die at Mentone 
m May 1876 

The reapient of these letters was Henry Reeve a semor member of 
The Times staff and a second cousin to Taylor They supplemented 
regular despatches which The Times itself pubhshed Tavlor being in 
effect the paper’s Indian correspondent for thirteen years He resigned 
that post m 1853 Sir Patnek notes that this combination of an official 
position with correspondence with a daily newspaper was not regarded m 
those days as anything remarkable That of course is true It would be 
mteresting to trace m manv of the leading papers both in India and 
London the writings of distinguished officials whose primarv occupation 
was the pennmg of governmental minutes Newspapers are not hkelv to 
give up their secrets but it is fau: to say that this practice ensured the 
pubheation of reliable information even if at times there was a danger 
of controversial bias 
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Graivdfather Longlegs The Life and Gallant Death of Majc« 
H P SeagRim g c d s o m bt By Ian Morrison [Faber and 
Faber) 12s 6d net 

[Reviev^ed b\ Robert Maeburn) 

No au»unt of the campaign m South East Asia has so far revealed 
the part played by those loyal tnbesmen of South Eastern Burma the 
Karens It is fortunate therefore that Mr Momson has given us this 
oppoitunitv of discovering something of the extent and value of their 
persistent activities durmg the Japanese occupation 

Those who are acquamted with the Karens will not find it difficult to 
understand whv Major Seagnm the remarkable Bntish office who is the 
dominating personality throughout the greater part of the book should 
have elected to remain among them after the alhed evacuation and be 
come their mihtary leader and spiritual guide In the early chapters we 
are given an insight into the historv character and problems of this 
fascinating hill inbe and no doubt many would wish for a more exten- 
sive account of this life under normal conditions but the authors de 
scnption IS bv necessity bnef because the mam purpose of lus book is 
to relate the character and activiues of Seagnm and a history of the Karen 
resistance during the war This is achieved m great detail and the 
account is hvely and mspirmg 

Seagnm's early life at his father s Norfolk rectory his annv career m 
peacetime and his first contact with the Karens his ready acceptance to 
tram and lead them in the jungle and in consequence his years of bitter 
hardships in Karenni and finally the sacrifice of his life at the hands 
of the Japanese to save those to whom he was so deeply devoted are 
events so vividly desenbed that they cannot fail to leave an unpression 
on the mind of the reader Seagrun was far more than a courageous 
leader he was also a devout Christian among a predominaaitly un Chns 
tian commumty and thus he found the strength and courage which so 
greatly influen<^ the Karens 

Many of the characters with whom Seagnm came into contact are 
scarcely less interesting There is Father Calmon that dauntless young 
pnest from Aquitaine who preferred to remain among his people than 
withdraw from the hiUs Saw Ta Roe the Karen who became Seagnm s 
constant companion Saw Po Hla his haison officer later sent on a 
cunous mission to the Japanese Lieutenant Ba Gyaw who arrived by 
parachute from India and many others who proved their abihtv and 
loyalty to Seagnm and his cause The few other Bntish officers m the 
area died courageously fighting the Japanese 

The mtervemng chapter deahng with the activities oT the recently mur 
dered Burmese Premier Aung San and the formation of the Japanese 
sponsored Burmese Independence Army wiU help many to form a clearer 
idea of the numerous difficulues which faced the vanous hill tribes dunng 
the war 

The book does not end with the death of Seagnm but in the con 
eluding chapters it is shown that these early opierations were a prelude 
and inspiration to the formation of a wider project “Operation Char 
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acter ’ when the Karens led bv numerous British oflicers were umvcrs 
ally sucxessful in their onslaught agamst the Japanese 
Mr Momson has not only given us a detailed descnption of the war 
activities of a lesser known ally illustrated with excellent photographs 
but be has written a book of considerable importance which has been 
puhhshed at an opportune moment It will serve as a reminder that 
whatever may be the consequence of the granting of independence to 
Burma, we in this country will remam deeply indebted not only to those 
brave peoples in this small state of Karenni but to the hill tribes ol 
Burma as a whole 


Thai (Siamese) English Dictionary B> the late G B McFarland 
Second edition reproduced bv photo lithography and hound in the 
Umted States of Amenca bv the Stanford University Press Issued 
m Great Bntam by Humphrey Milford at the Oxford University 
Press 9 x6i" Pp xxi + 1019 + 39 (add) Pnee £2 13s 6d 

{Renewed by Dr Reginald le May) 

This Siamese English Dictionary was ongmally issued by Dr McFar 
land m Bangkok five months before the Japanese occupied Siam Its 
export abroad was prohibited by the Japanese but a few copies found 
their way to the Umted States and made it possible to reproduce this 
second edition by means of photo lithography 

In the mtroduction it is stated that the compilation of the Dictionarv 
occupied fifteen years of Dr McFarland s lite and though he used every 
means of securing accuracy he could not expect to have achieved it a 
hundred per cent Suggestions corrections and additions from all users 
of the Dictionary are welcomed 

The present reviewer is one who while a student interpreter in the 
Bntish Legation at Bangkok had to spend five hours a day at Siamese 
for two years and pass four examinations before being admitted a fully 
qualified member of the Bntish Consular Service in Siam He is stiL 
acutely consaous of the difficulties facing anyone who wishes to acquire 
a knowledge of the Siamese language especiaUv the spoken language 
which IS tonal and m which indeed unless he has a musical ear the 
student will find it almost impossible to impart the exact tone to each 
word in order to give it the required meaning And yet unless he does 
so unfortunate even dangerous consequences may ensue It is possible 
to ask for * nee ' and be given a “ horn ’ for a coat ” and be given a 
“ tiger” or for ‘ tobacco” and be given a ‘ divorce And yet to the 
outside listening unexperienced ear there might seem to be scarcely anv 
difference between the nght and the wTong intonation 
How does one review a dictionary'^ Frankly the reviewer scarcely 
knows He cannot speak of the style or the dicbon of the author or 
even begin to analyze the plot of the story It is obviously impossible to 
study carefully more than a thousand pages of words looking for errors 
and one can only turn the pages haphazard testing by the light of one s 
own knowledge the author s accuracy By this entenon the present work 
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would seem to be that of an enthusiastic amateur who has taken the 
utmost care and trouble in the accomplishment of a very diflBcult task 
Jd the Foreword !> McFarland deals with the Siamese foreign die 
tionanes already published and is m the reviewer s opinion nght in say 
mg that the only Siamese Enghsh dictionaries of value in earlier days 
were Mitchell’s and Cartwright s In the reviewer’s youth most students 
used Cartwnghl s and found it suitable for all ordinary purposes 
Bishop Pallegoix’s Siamese French Enghsh Dictionary revised by 
Bishop Vev m 1896 which runs to 1165 pages is a scWarly work of 
a very high order but it is out of pnnt and not easy to acquire The re 
viewer only managed to obtam a copy m 1925 at an auction sale 
Towards the end of the Foreword the author deals first with the 
roraanization of Siamese and then with the ongms of its senpt and here 
the reviewer finds it difficult to understand how Dr McFarland in 
apparent ignorance has omitted all mention of the work done bv the 
French scholars Professor George Coedfes who has just retned from the 
directorship of the £co]e Fran^se d Extreme Onent and M Jean 
Bumay who stand pre eminent in this field (c/ m particular VoL XXI 
of the Journal of the Siam Society) 

The Introduction is devoted first to a hst of consonants vowels and 
diphthongs secondly to the different tones and the rules governing them 
thirdlv to a list of Designatorv Pardcles or more commonly “Piece 
words fourthly to the Bases for word arrangement and finally to a 
Bibliograpliv 

The consonants call for no remark but there is one important vowel 
missing from the hst on p vm namely b or a ” as in “ fate ’ In 
English the same old a has to do duty for all three sounds m 
‘ father ” “ fate ’ and ‘ fat,” but in Siamese each of these sounds has 
a letter of its own Dr McFarland has some difficulty m finding a 
roraanized pronunciation for <=> (short) or 0ong) and the reviewer 
suggests to Enghsh people at least to call to mind the word which is 
usually wntten as “Ugh in expressmg disgust It is made enurelv m 
the nose wnth teeth drawn m and almost closed 
The section dealing with the Tones seems to be concise and clear 
though as m Dr Bradley’s graph earlier students were burdened with 
only five and not six tones, as m this new dictionary However the 
reason for addmg a sixth is adequately cxplamed and may be accepted 
At the end it is stated that silent final consonants are mdicated by the 
sign which IS caUed Tantakart ’ The reviewer has no doubt that 
Dr McFarland is correct but the name he commonly heard given to this 
sign was the simple short one of ‘ karan ’ 

The object of the last section of the Introduction which purports to 
give a Bibliography presents somewhat of a puzzle Out erf a list of 
fifty nine works quot^ only twenty four deal directly with the subject 
under discu^ion — dicuonary-making — while the remaming thirty five 
refer inter aba to such diverse subjects as The Antiquities of India 
Buddha and the Gospel of Buddhism Siamese Musical Instruments Art 
and Art Industry in Siam Tropical Plantmg with special reference to 
Ceylon Cambodian Glory ’ and a sketch of Chinese Arts and Crafts 
If the Bibliography is intended to present a full hst of works relating to 
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the Siamese language it is obviously not complete as it contains no men 
tion of the honoured names of Coodfes and Bumay If on the other 
hand it is meant to give a general list of the chief foreign works relating 
to Siam, m addition to those connected with the language it does not 
seem to have a great deal of value for here again the names of neither 
Coedfes nor the reviewer himself appear and though the latter is a modest 
man he is bound to record that, of all Europeans be has probably 
published more works on Siam m Enghsh than anyone else 

With the dictionary itself Lttle fault can be found On the pnnciple 
of ” shutting one’s eves and pomtrng a finger ” the reviewer has tested the 
work in a number of places and has foimd the information given as full 
and m general correcL 

Two errors have been noted On p 288 “ chang ” js said to be a umt 
of weight equal to one catty or 1^ lbs and that 50 catties equal one 
‘ hap or pikul or 13 3| lbs This is ob\iouslv mcorrcct m itself In fact 
the Chinese catty is equal to H ^bs but the Siamese catty equals lbs 
On p 567 the name “ Prava ’ is said to be the fourth rank of conferred 
titles for Qvil Service officials It should be the second (out of five) 

In conclusion therefore with such few cnticisms as are made here the 
dictionary can be confidently recommended to the student as a competent 
guide for the study of the Siamese language 


A Short History of the Far East By Kenneth Scott Latourette 
{Macmillan ) 24s net 

(Re\ lewed by Miss C K Gumming ) 

The purpose of this book according to the author is to provide both 
the student and the general reader with a background for understanding 
the contemporary Far East by mcludmg m one comprehensive survey the 
political and cultural histones of the countnes constituting that region 
from the dawn of recorded history down to the end of ihe war Professor 
Latourette who has for many years been associated with Yale Lniversitv 
bnngs to this formidable task a wide range of knowledge a discmnniatmg 
msight mto causes and relationships a gift of lucid exposition bom of 
long expcncnce in handlmg masses of material and an eminently readable 
style His purpose is therefore admirably achieved and this volume of 
over 650 pages which reduces the immense complexities of the storv to a 
smooth flowmg narrative should be read with pleasure by anyone mter 
ested m the subject The book contams useful bibliographies a good 
mdex and half a dozen excellent maps 

About half the space is devoted to the history of Chma Japan and the 
lesser lands of the Far East together with India (mcluded for its wide 
spread cultural influence), Burma and Ceylon before the full impact of 
the West was felt m the nineteenth century the other half to sub^uent 
events and the revolutionarv changes that impact entailed All the 
sections concerned with Chma and Japan are particularly good while the 
account of the development of American Far Eastern policy with Us far- 
rcachmg repercussions on world affairs is mterestmg and illuminatiiig 
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So too IS the careful tracing of the growth of Russian mfiucncc The 
tragic stor> of modem Japan full of fatal miscalculations is treated not 
merely with detachment, but with an understanding that is akm to sym 
pathy though not to condonaPon The India sections suffer somewhat 
from the book s timing the rapid movement of events m the sub-continent 
has made much speculation out of date 
Many questions of profound importance to the future of the Far East 
and India are directly posed bv the author and others suggest themselves 
To most of them the answers are still unknown because the revolutionary 
processes are in mid-course and the ultimate outcome uncertain What 
sort of Japan will eventually emerge from the crucible of defeat whether 
her histone gift of retaining the form and altering the function of weaving 
importations from abroad into her own traditional pattern will agam 
come into play whether the hopeful changes discerned by some are deep- 
seated or superficial it is yet loo early to sav In China final remtegratian 
appears remote and the mtemal conflict between the more and less radical 
elements so frequently referred to m this history stiU continues exemplified 
not merely in the unending struggle between the Kuomintang and the 
Commumsts but also within the Kuommtang itself In India where the 
British transfer of power marked the end of an era a certam degree of 
finality has been reached But after the enormous changes that have so 
recently taken place stabilization is not vet fully complete and a number 
of important issues still remain unresolved 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THE GROWTH OF THE PRESS IN INDIA” 

In his article The Growth of the Press m India ” published m the 
Asiatic Review April 1948 Sir Alfred Watson says “ Heavily mulcted 
m damages for an atrocious Ubel upon railway servants Forv^ard disap 
peared m a day to be reborn on the morrow as Ad\ancf ” This is 
obviously an error The newspaper which the writer has m mmd is 
Liberty and not Adxance Advance belonged to a separate pohtical group 
and was hostile to Forward and Liberty 

Yours faithfully 

P C Gupta- 

125 Rashbehari Avenue 
Calcutta 

July 1 1948 


The views expressed m these pages must be taken as those of 
the individual contributors iStE Asiatic Review does not 
hold Itself responsible for them 





THE OBJECTS AND POUCY OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 
(INDIA, PAKISTAN AND BURMA) 

In 1866 eight years aftw the assumption of the government of India by 
the Crown the East India Assoaahon was formed with the object of 
“ the promotion of the pubhc mterest and wetfare of the inhabitants of 
India generally ” This object was steadfastly purmied dunng the Miqnng 
eighty one years The independence of India end Pakistan attained m 
1947 while modifymg the original conception, has increased the need 
for strengtheomg the bonds of friendship and the importance of mutual 
understanding between the people of Britain and the inhabitants of the 
countries formerly comprising the India Empire — namely India, Paki- 
stan tbe States and Burma The Assoaabon therefore looks forward 
to tbe continuance of its work, with the assistance of all those who are 
interested m the welfare and fwogress of these countries by the methods 
which have proved so helpful in the past namely 

(1) By feaures on current questions affectmg those countries and 
the publication of the same 

(2) By providing opportumtics for the free discussion of ira 
portant questions affecting India Pakistan the Suies and Burma 

(1) By promotmg fnendly contact between the peoples of these 
countnes and of Bntain through the medium of soaal and other 
gatherings 

(4) Generally by the promulgation of reliable information regard 
ing the countnes named 

The Association is essentially non official in character and has no con 
nection with any pobdeal party It seeks to proviite an open platform 
for the consideration of current problems relating to India Pakistan tbe 
States and Burma It welcomes as members aD those who are interested 
m their welfare and progress 

Papers arc read and discussed throughout the year except m the 
months of August and September Members are widtled to invite friends 
to these meetings 


Tw* Ahatic Revusw Octohtr 


EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION 

INDIA, PAKISTAN AND BURMA 

Faundad In (066 

WSTIIMSTER CHiMBBRS, 3, VICTORIA STREET, lOKDOS & W 1 


Thi Earl of Scarbrooob K*G G C S I G C J E 


i9iC£i*pi:e6loetits 


Hit Higbrou liic Rigbt Hon the Aca Khan, t 
PC.GC'il.GCVO GCIE j 

The Rtfht Hm SIR JOHW AHDIRSON 
PC,GCB,GrSI,GCIE,MP j 
M^or-Genersl Hia the MaliaxajF ' 

Gaclrtw of Dakopa G C I b 
Au Vree Alaisbal Hi* Hishneis the Naaab 
ol Hmop *ri GCSI CCIE.CVO 
Lieut General H H the Maharaia of 
BlKANtK, GCSI GlIEiCVO 
Field Marshal Loid CHtlMOBE O M , , 
OCli gC 5 I,KCMG,US 0 ' 

Lord Ekskika, G C 5 I , C C I E | 

H H Maharija Shn Bhojraiji, Maiftraia of 
Gondai I 

The Rigfu Hon Viecount (,Oschen 1 ‘ L I 
GCSI, GLIL, CUE ' 

LIcul General His Highness the Wuharaja i 
Sclad^a of Gw A Lion, GCSI GCIL 
Lord Hailev, GCSI f CM(,GCIF 
The Righr Hon the Earl of HaLipax, , 
PC KG GCSI GCIE 
Hii Highness, the Maharaja of IpHmjke, I 
GCIE 

Lieut Teaeral His Hi/htiesi the Maharai* 
o( Jammd and Kashmir, GCSI I 
GCIE KC V O 


Bngadier Ilia High aeu the MabanijA of 
jiND, GCh E , GC I E 
Brigadier His Highnest Raja i Rajagan, 
Maharaia of KapuriHALa, GCSI, 
GCIE G B E 

rhcMostHon ibeMarquessofLiNLnHOOW, 
PC K.G,KT, G CS I ,GC I E 
Rear Admiral the Right Hon. Earl 
MOUNTBAITI-N (IF PORHA, PC, KG, 
GCSI GCIF GCVO kCb 
D S O 

Colonel His Highness the Maharaja Jam 
Sahib of Nawanacir, G C S I , G C [ £ 
Lieut general Hu Highness the Maharaja 
dhiraja of Pa iiaLa O C I L , G B E 
Maior General the Kighl Hon Sir 
Fhfdrrick S\kks pc GCSI, 
(CIECRE KCB CMG 
Colonel H H the Maharaja of Tk^van 

COME G c y I , r c I E 

Field Marshal Eurl X\A\E] L, GCSI, 
GCIE GCn,CMC,MC 
M^rie Marchioness of Willi tfGDOH, C I , 
G P E 

The Must Hon thr Marquess of ZfiLAND 
PC KO GCSI fCIF 


COUNCIL 

abalrnaii —Sir John a WoomitAD GCIE, K C s l 


WLe-Cba(tmcn 

Sii Atul Chandra CHATTERjrE < C I E , K C S I 
Sir Th imas Smith V D 


HaUM \ttari. 

&c William Barton h C I E C S I 

Lady Bennett OBE 

Sir Frank H frbert Brown C 1 E 

Sir Hubert W Carr K C 1 E 

Sir Alfred chatter ton c l F 

Sir Henry Hkwat craw K BE , C l E 

SitHakry G Haic, K C S 1 r 1 E 

R. K. Hawdoo 

Lady Hahioi^ 

Lieut General Sir Ttndmas Hutton 
K.CIE CB^MC 


Sir Fredekick j amb.^ QBE 
Hugh Moj SON MP 
Godjrey Ntcholson, M B 
' Su Frank Noyce K C S I CUE 
Sir JiiRi'Mi RAibMiN, GCIE, k C S I 
Sir HENHV RlCHAPD'tON 
Frederick Rithihr, O B E , M A 
Brigadier JOHN CForoB SMYTH, V C 
M C 

I Sir HOPKrOUN Stokf-^ K C I E, C S I 
I Sir Ai FRED H \V A son 


IWiioratp SccrecacE —Sir Fkani H Brown, C I E 
JJanhera — Grindi ays Bank Ltd Parijaviknt Str-kitt, SW i 
“toi^noiarp SftULltDt 

Major Dews HrmbY BeaMall.M B E ,TD lot the firm of Messrs T U Wilson & Co > 


Annual bubsimpbon peysfcle m edricce, £i 51. Tbe Lile Snbscnpnon is £n 

For MeiaheTt joining after October 1 ^ the Erst sulMmptJoii will eonr the enrilng caJtadu yeu 

Memberi receire the Atf*tu £rwew Cecil quarter free hr piwt 






